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INTRODUCTION 


| Oe first sentence of the work of Herodotus pre- INTRO- 
sents at once its title-page and its preface, DUCTION 
Thus it runs in the rendering of B. R. :— 

‘Herodotus beyng of the citye of Halicarnassus in Greece 
wrote and compiled an history to the end, that nether tract 
of time might overwhelme and bury in silence the actes of 
humayne kynd: nor the worthye, and renowned adventures of 
the Grecians and Barbarians, (as well other as chiefly those 
that were done in warre) might want the due reward of 
immortal fame.’ 

Many words owe their meaning less to their origin than 
to the ideas which become associated with them; and 
‘ history,’ used in this passage for the first time, meant to 
Herodotus research or study rather than a narrative of 
events. Cicero entitled him ‘ the father of history,’ and as 
he had no predecessors in the art, of which he made so noble 
a beginning, the title is just, but history in a critical sense 
belongs to the generation which came after him. If in 
this respect he gives us less, in many ways he gives us more 
than other historians; his work is no mere chronicle of 
events: it contains accounts of many peoples, descriptions 
of their lands and cities, of their customs and inventions, 
mythical and romantic tales. 

He was for the Greeks, as he is for us, not only the father 
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INTRO- of history but the first begetter of literature in prose. Epic, 

DUCTION Lyric, and Dramatic poetry had reached perfection before 

prose came upon the world with the crabbed sentences of the 

philosophers and the arid records of the chroniclers. The 

History of Herodotus is the first work of prose literature 

in Europe. As the Iliad and the Odyssey represent the 

culmination of the Epic after works of lesser merit, now 

completely lost, so Herodotus, the * most Homeric” of 
historians, appears before us as the master of his art. 

The facts that we know concerning his life are few. He 
was a man of good family, born in the interval between the 
two Persian wars at Halicarnassus, a city then subject to 
the Persians, afterwards included in the confederacy of the 
Greeks under the leadership of Athens. He was exiled by 
a tyrant and later restored to his city ; he travelled widely, 
and in 443 .c. became a citizen of 'Thurii in Italy, a colony 
planted under Athenian auspices. There, it is thought, 
with intervals of travel, he passed the last years of his 
life—he died about the year 424—and there he com- 
pleted his History, on the composition of which he must 
have been engaged for many years. Part of his work he 
recited at Athens some twenty years before his death, and, 
we are told, was rewarded by a vote of public money to 
the incredible amount of ten talents. There is a story, 
which it would be pleasant to believe, that the youthful 
‘Thucydides was one of his listeners, and when, overcome by 
his enthusiasm, he burst into tears, Herodotus said to his 
father : ‘ Your son’s nature, oh Olorus, is eager for learn- 
ing.” He was a friend of Sophocles, who wrote an ode in 
his honour. His association with Athens, whose part in 
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the great wars and whose free government roused his INTRO- 
enthusiastic admiration, brought him in all likelihood the DUCTION 
friendship of many of her statesmen and poets; but all this 

is left to our conjecture, and we know nothing more of his 

history. There are no contemporary allusions to him: few 

of the great men of antiquity have escaped with so little of 

anecdote attached to their names. From his writings we 

know him, for he is frankly personal, but, candid as he is, he 

tells us few facts about himself. 

The history of Herodotus was distinguished by the ancient 
critics from the chronicles of his predecessors: they re- 
corded the traditions of single cities or peoples, Herodotus 
comprehended in one ordered plan the histories of many 
cities and peoples both of Europe and of Asia. The subject 
which gives unity to his work is the conflict between East 
and West; the great and marvellous deeds of Greeks and 
barbarians, and the reasons why they warred with one 
another. The climax is the history of the attacks which 
the kings of Persia launched against Greece, and which 
the Greeks gloriously repelled. But before he reaches 
these events Herodotus traces the earlier relations between 
the Greeks and the rulers of nearer Asia, and in so doing 
narrates the histories of many peoples and describes their 
lands. It is in accordance with the width and diversity of 
his interests that he does not follow too narrowly the order 
of successive events. He is ever ready to digress; additions 
by the way, he declares, were intended from the first, and 
his work, like a pleasant lane with many turnings, winds 
at last to its end. 


The first of his Muses, as B. R. says, ‘ hath travelled 
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‘through three Countreys of auncient fame, Lydia, Persia, 
‘and Assyria, making reporte of all suche things as in the 
‘same are eyther memorable for antiquity or famous for 
‘excellency.’? And the book, thus described, illustrates the 
method of Herodotus. With the purpose announced that 
he will set forth the reasons why the Greeks and barbarians 
made war on one another, he briefly dismisses the legends 
brought forward to justify their early enmity, and assumes 
as his starting-point the conquest of the Greeks of Asia by 
Croesus, the king of Lydia. This gives him occasion to 
relate the history of the kings who came before Croesus, 
and to tell how in the height of his power Croesus invited 
to his court the wise men of Greece, and of Solon’s discourse 
on human life and happiness ; and how soon Croesus learnt 
the truth of what Solon had said in the fate of his son. 
Roused from his grief by the growth of Persia’s power, 
Croesus sought allies in Greece: and in this relation 
Herodotus gives the history of Athens and Sparta, the 
chief states of Greece at the time, and then recounts the 
overthrow of Croesus and the conquest of Lydia by Cyrus. 
“It is next my study,’ he says, ‘to inquire who Cyrus was,’ : 
and therefore he goes back to describe the empire of the 
Medes, the birth and youth of Cyrus, and how he conquered 
the Medes and became king of the Persians. From this 
point Persian history is the main theme, and after a deserip- 
tion of Persian customs we follow the conquests of Cyrus. 
His campaign against the Greek cities leads to an account 
of the Greek settlers in Asia, and of their neighbours the 
Lycians and Carians, as his war with Babylon gives oppor- 


tunity for a description of the people, the customs and 
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buildings of the land. Thereafter we read of the campaign 
of Cyrus against the Massagetae, in which he met his 
death. 

And thus the first book, with its manifold interests, comes 
to an end. The second book, starting with the accession 
of Cambyses to the Persian throne, tells how, at the outset 
of his reign, he went in expedition against the Egyptians. 
With this opening the book forms an entire digression. The 
second Muse, in the words of B. R., ‘ kepte resyaunce in 
* Migypt: travelling to no place but to Aigypt, she telleth 
“no news but out of Agypt, howbeit, in such exquisite 
“manner, that for the countrey, the people, the princes, 
‘the lawes, the course of all antiquitie, hearing her, ye 
‘ will desire no more.’ 

With the other books we are not concerned, for our 
translator proceeded no further; but it may be briefly 
noted that when the history of Cambyses is resumed, 
the history of the Persians is continued, with digressions 
on the Scythians, the Greek settlers in Africa, and the 
Libyans. The relations between Greeks and Persians are 
then followed, until in the last books, which deal with the 
campaign of Xerxes, the narrative keeps more closely to 
the main theme, with fewer and shorter deviations. 

Much of the interest of the first two books is, as we have 
seen, centred in the description of strange lands and the 
history of their peoples. The opening up of the Persian 
Empire in Asia and Africa discovered to the Greeks a new 
world. Many travellers among his countrymen had preceded 
Herodotus ; there were tourists in Egypt even then, men 


who came ‘ to behold the land.’ Hecataeus had travelled 
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INTRO- far and had written his Tour of the World, from which 

DUCTION Herodotus borrowed some passages, as he controverted 
others. Herodotus himself traversed Asia as far as Susa 
and Babylon, and Egypt as far as the first cataract 
at Elephantine. The Persians had organised roads and 
posts throughout their Empire, and it says much for the 
tolerance of their government that they opened their 
dominions freely to the Greeks, with whom they had been 
long at feud. Herodotus repays this tolerance by the 
justice and sympathy with which he treats the * barbarians,’ 
but like other Greeks he never learnt the languages of the 
Oriental peoples, nor did he understand how much they 
differed in thought and character from himself. 

Egypt, which was on the limits of the Empire, was ever 
ready to rebel against Persia, and the revolt of Inarus 
had not been put down until 454 8.c. It was probably 
some years after this date that Herodotus made his 
journey to that land. As Maspero has pointed out, he 
visited Egypt under very much the same conditions as a 
European of the eighteenth century. He entered from 
the west, and he must have gone up the Nile in the winter 
season, when the river was not in flood, and sailed in boats 
very like the modern dahabeah. The rigging of the boats 
is described in a passage which the translator wofully 
misunderstood, thinking that it referred to the women’s 
dress. The land and the people were probably little 
different from what they are at this day: there were rich 
men, priests, and nobles, with their own domains, and there 
were the fellaheen, who fed on spare and coarse food, 


Cis oe 
in barbarous and swinish maner men and beasts feeding 
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joyntly together.” They were doubtless as greedy of INTRO- 
small gains as are their successors, and when Psammetichus DUCTION 
designed to discover the first language spoken by man, and 

the children nursed by goats cried ‘ Beccos, Beccos,’ the 

king, had he possessed a prophetic soul, instead of recog- 

nising the Phrygian for bread, would have known that 

the little brats sprawling on the floor were asking for 
Backsheesh. 

There were many Greeks settled in Egypt: soldiers of 
fortune had taken service under the Egyptian kings, 
traders had penetrated far into the land, and there was a 
Greek quarter in Memphis. The stranger who knew not 
their speech found among the Egyptians interpreters to 
serve him. ‘They formed a separate class, and Herodotus 
explains their beginning. When the Greek mercenaries 
who had helped Psammetichus to regain his throne were 
settled in camps on the Nile, ‘ he put unto them certayne 
“young impes of the Aegyptians to be instructed in the 
‘Greeke language, from whome by discent of issue, came 
‘those which are now interpreters in Egypt, and use the 
‘Greek tongue.” The interpreters probably often acted 
as guides like the dragoman of to-day, and explained the 
history and mythology with the same tedious and irrespon- 
sible fancy. From them, from the priests and sacristans 
of the temples, Herodotus derived his information. He 
tells us that on occasion he sought out the men most learned 
in the lore of their land; but whatever his authority, he 
accepted what he was told, without the power of subjecting 
it to any test. The monuments, it has been said, tell us, 


or will some day tell us, what was done by the great kings 
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INTRO- of Egypt. Heredotus reports only what was said of them 

DUCTION in the streets of Memphis. He received everything with 

an eager curiosity, and entered every detail, small or great, 

in his note-book. ‘ Aegypt hath more strange wonders 

than any nation in the world,’ he wrote, and wonder 
continually inspired him. 

At Memphis, which was then, in the words of Maspero, 
very much what Cairo is to us, the typical Oriental city, 
he must have spent much of his time studying the monu- 
ments. From Memphis he visited Heliopolis, and there- 
after made his way up the river, past the pyramids of Gizeh, 
to Thebes. Thebes was in decay and Herodotus says but 
little of its buildings, but he was impressed with the sense 
of its antiquity when the priests showed him ‘ the images 
of certaine priests and Bishops,’ son succeeding father, 
‘ by lineall course to the number of 345.° And there he 
heard how a woman stolen from the temple of Jupiter 
founded the oracle at Dodona. Elsewhere in the towns of 
the Delta, where he sojourned, the temples and their 
festivals commanded chiefly his attention. Thus he tells 
how the women sailing to the feast at Bubastis, ‘ at what 
‘ city soever they arive, raile, revile and scold at the dames 
‘ of the city: many travise and daunce minionly,’ and no 
wonder that at the feast ‘there is greater expence and 
effusion of grape wine then all the yeare besides.’ At 
Sais ‘ they furnish and beset their houses with torches and 
lampes,’ but ‘for what ende this night is helde solemne 
* by lighting of lampes, a certayne mysticall and religious 
“reason is yeelded, which we must keepe secret.” At 


Papremis * they solemnise to Mars a feast of broken pates 
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and brused costards.? And he rightly concluded that INTRO- 
* in these things as in all others the Aegyptians are led with DUCTION 
*a singular superstition.” He visited many temples and 

heard the legends of their building. He records the details 

of their dimensions; some he measured himself. He is 

careful to describe their construction and adornment, and 

in one instance he records the impression of beauty which 

he received. ‘In the city of Bubastis,’ he writes, ‘is a 

‘temple of excellent memory dedicate to the goddesse 

‘ Bubastis, called in our speach Diana, then the which, 

* albeit there be other churches both bigger and more richly 
‘furnished, yet for the sightly grace and seemelynesse of 
‘building, there is none comparable unto it.’ And his 
description explains why this temple was of excellent 

memory above the rest. 

Though he has much to say of the religious ceremonies 
and buildings, his interests were catholic. He draws 
inferences from the shells and salt in Egypt to argue that 
the land was once covered by the sea. He tells of the 
irrigation of the fields and discusses the theories which had 
been suggested to explain the flooding of the Nile, and, 
rejecting the true one, ‘ more caulme and modest then the 
rest,’ as ‘more false and unlikely then them both,’ pro- 
pounds his own. He describes the food and the dress of 
the people and their laws and customs, noticing small 
peculiarities such as the method of weaving and the manner 
of carrying burdens. 

Herodotus had a love of anecdote, and there is scarcely a 
king of whom there is not related some anecdote of scandal 
or adventure, It is significant that romantic motives are so 
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often suggested for historical events, and that the legends 
of Gyges, Croesus, and Cyrus have throughout a romantic 
colour. He collected also marvellous stories of small 
historical worth, such as those of Rhampsinitus and his 
treasure chamber, and the priests’ version of Helen’s 
sojourn in Egypt. And he did not reject travellers” tales 
such as the legend of the phoenix and the gold-digging 
ants, ‘in size smaller than dogs but larger than foxes,’ 
legends which, after passing through the Natural History 
of Pliny, found their place in the Travels of Sir John 
Maundeville. He guards himself against the acceptance 
of what he relates by a general assertion: ‘ For myne 
‘owne parte I have thought it meete to make relation of 
‘such things as I heard amongst them, going no farther in 
‘ many thynges than hearsay’; and by a particular caveat : 
‘Of the phoenix the Aegyptians have bruted a straunge 
tale, which I can hardly credit... And thus he escapes 
the reproach of a blind credulity. 

His travels furnished material for his history, whether 
they were undertaken for this purpose or not. In some 
instances we know that he went far afield to seek evidence 
on some doubtful point. Finding the Greek and Egyptian 
legends concerning Hercules to be in conflict, ‘ not content 
‘with a slippery knowledge, but mooved with desire to 
“learne the truth,’ he ‘ tooke shipping to Tyrus of Phe- 
nicia,” that he might learn the tradition of the priests, 
and there finding a temple of Hercules Thasius, he jour- 
neyed to Thasos, where the Phoenicians had founded a 
temple in honour of Hercules. Journeys of such distances 


undertaken to test the legends concerning one of the 
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lesser Greek gods are proof of his eager interest in questions 
of religion. 

Of his own religious beliefs widely different views have 
been held. We know that, in an age of enlightenment 
and philosophic inquiry, he conformed to the polytheism 
which was the religion of the state and the multitude. On 
this system secret cults, which sought a mystical and a 
higher interpretation of the traditional beliefs, had been 
grafted. Herodotus was not only initiated in Greece, 
but, with his catholic acceptance of other men’s creeds; 
he was admitted to the mysteries of Samothrace and Sais. 
It is for this reason that he professes a religious reserve 
on matters that he may not without breach of piety reveal. 
He relates, for the most part without avowal of belief 
or rejection, traditions of past times or of his own day 
which involve the miraculous. He gives, it is true, a 
rational interpretation of the legend that doves spoke at 
Dodona, but he repeats the current stories that Pan 
appeared before the battle of Marathon, and that when 
_ Xerxes was crossing the Strymon a mare was delivered of 
a hare. He lays stress on the divine warnings given by 
omens, oracles, and dreams. For these reasons he is re- 
garded by many scholars as pious to the verge of credulity. 

On the other hand, his sense of criticism and his desire 
to ascertain the truth, which made him zealous in his 
inquiries, were stimulated by his intercourse with other 
races. Of the Persians he tells that ‘ for ymages, temples, 
‘and aulters they never build any, and accompt it great 
‘ follye and madnes in those that do builde them. For this 


* cause, as I judge, they think not the Gods to come of the 
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‘ progeny and Imeage of men, as the Graetians doe.’ He 
accepted the doctrine of the priests in Egypt that the gods of 
Greece were to be identified with the Egyptian gods having 
similar functions and characteristics, and he was impressed 
with the vast antiquity of their traditions compared with 
the four hundred years which had passed since Homer and 
Hesiod, who ‘ were the first that ever made the gods to be 
‘borne and sproong of certain progenies like unto men, 
‘assigning to every one a byname, proper and peculiar 
‘ honours, sundry crafts and sciences wherein they excelled.’ 
Taking account of his attitude to the religions of other 
peoples and recalling his sweeping statement that ‘ one 
man knows as much about the gods as another,’ some 
writers conclude that he was wholly sceptical. It is 
hazardous to define his religious position too positively. 
Like other wise men, he has not told us what was his inmost 
conviction ; he has guarded himself by the disclaimer that 
he is not bound to believe everything that he relates, and 
over his narratives there is a mask of irony, which defies 
discovery of the thought which lies behind. 

Whatever Herodotus thought of the popular religion, he 
believed in a higher power controlling the fortunes of men. 
Herein he finds a moral law governing events: ‘ God,’ or 
‘the divine power,’ or ‘the providence of God’ watches 
jealously over man lest he overstep the bounds that are 
set for him and by excess of prosperity or overweening pride 
bring on himself the inevitable doom. The idea that 
Nemesis follows on insolence engendered by excess of 
power is constant in Greek poetry from the Lyric poets to 


the tragedians. With it is linked another theory that 
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human prosperity continues not stedfast; fortune and INTRO- 
misfortune come in turns; no man may be counted happy DUCTION 
until he die. To these ideas Herodotus gives frequent 
expression, sometimes in speeches attributed to the char- 
acters of his history, sometimes in his own reflections. 
Thus at the outset of his work he proposes to speak of small 
and great cities alike :— 
‘For so much as many cityes which former ages have knowne 
right ample and wel peopled are now fallen to a low ebbe: 
and contrariwyse, those which in the compasse of our memory 
were greate have heretofore bene much lesse: wherefore know- 
ing the tenor of humayne felicity to be eftsones varyable, and 
never at one stay, my purpose is to use the examples of eyther 
kynd.’ 
This view of life finds special illustration in the story of 
Croesus, as when Solon tells him at the conclusion of his 
speech :— 
‘The end of every thing is to bee regarded what issue it is 
like to have, because riches are lent by the Gods to many, whom 
afterwards they bring to wretchedness.’ 


And after the departure of Solon :— 


‘The heavy anger of the gods fell upon Creesus, for that he 
was so puffed up and exalted in the vain and inestimable 
confidence of his own felicity.’ 


Croesus himself in the days when he had fallen from 
his high estate warned Cyrus of the limits set on man’s 
prosperity :— 

‘For myne own fortune, albeit an unthankfull mistresse, yet 


hath she bene a lesson and schooling unto me: if thou thinke 


thy selfe a god, and thy army immortall, my counsaile is not 
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INTRO- for thee, my sentence cannot avayle thee: but if thou acknow- 
DUCTION ledge thy selfe to be mortal, and to rule over those that be 
subject to death, learne this first, that the affayres of men are 
placed as it were in a circle, which being rowled and turned 
_ about never permitteth the same man to bee always fortunate.’ 


Not only in setting forth the ways of God to men, but on 
every subject of human interest, Herodotus gives us his own 
reflections. He is not an impersonal historian, but the 
most candid and genial of writers; an egotist without 
vanity, who, like Montaigne, is always present with his 
readers and takes them into his confidence. He is a story- 
teller, ready at any moment to break the thread and talk 
about any point of interest that occurs. Gibbon said that 
he writes sometimes for children and sometimes for philo- 
sophers. It would be truer perhaps to say that he writes 
for both. 

His work finds a parallel in the Epic, and recalls the 
Iliad in the narratives of the wars between Greeks and 
Persians, and the Odyssey in the accounts of strange and 
unknown lands. His presentation, also epical in character, 
is consonant with his matter. As the first expression of a 
new literature, it has the freshness and simplicity of a 
youthful age. He wrote before the full development of 
the periodic style, in which grammatical subordination was 
used to give a logical structure to the sentence, and he was 
scarcely touched by the rhetorical influences which had so 
potent an effect on later prose. Herodotus strings sen- 
tences and clauses together, like links in a chain, using the 
simplest particles or repeating a word to show the connec- 


tion. But his nonchalance of style, as it has been described, 
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is not without art. For the most part he uses the language 
of ordinary converse, but, familiar as he was with the Epic 
and Lyric poets, he borrows sometimes from their vocabulary 
words which give a grandeur and a dignity to his writing. 
He produces an impression of beauty which his pre- 
decessors had not achieved, and, in the words of one of the 
Greek critics, he was the first to raise expression in prose to 
a level with the best poetry. Athenaeus called him ‘ honey- 
voiced,’ and other critics praised him for combination of 
force and charm. It was with this sense of his supreme art 
that the Alexandrians, who first divided his History into 
nine books, called them by the names of the Muses. The 
pleasant fancy was embodied in an epigram :— 


“Hpddotos Movcas iredegarto’ tH 8’ ap’ éxaorn 
avtt pirogevins BiBrov eduxe piav. 


Once to the Muses welcome gave Herodotus, 
And in return each proffered him one book. 


And it was Clio and Euterpe, the first and second of his 
Muses, whom our translator ‘ brought out of Greece into 
England.’ 

As the knowledge of Greek came to Western Europe 
and Pope Nicolas the Fifth formed his great scheme for 
the translation of Greek authors into Latin, Laurentius 
Valla was invited to translate Herodotus. His translation, 
written not long before his death in 1457, was first printed 
in 1475 and printed again more than once before Aldus 
issued the first edition of the Greek text in 1502. It must 
have been from the text of Aldus that John Cheke, the first 


‘King’s Professor of Greek in Cambridge, read Herodotus 
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INTRO- to his pupils, and, in describing some of the places mentioned 
DUCTION by Herodotus, inspired one of the most ingenious of his 
auditors with an ardent inclination to travel. This was 
Roger Ascham, himself a good scholar of Greek, and he, 
when he wrote his Towxophilus the schole of shootinge, turned 
to good account his reading of Herodotus, whom he often 

cites. 

Edmund Spenser and other writers of his time show a 
familiar knowledge of Herodotus. The account of strange 
lands, the voyages and adventures of the Greeks who sailed 
to unknown seas and fought Phoenicians and Etruscans 
for their possession, the heroic struggle against Darius and 
Xerxes, must have appealed to the Elizabethans; and in 
an age of translators it was natural that some one should 
undertake to render Herodotus into English. 

In the Register of the Stationers’ Company for the year 
1581 occurs the following entry, under the date of 13th 
June :— 

master Marshe (Tollerated vnto him by the wardens 

The famous historie of HeRepotus in 

Englishe viij? 

It may be safely assumed that this was the book printed 

by Thomas Marsh in 1584, Its title-page announced 

‘The Famous Hystory of Herodotus . . . Devided into 

‘nine books, entituled with the names of the nine Muses.” 

The translator, who signs his dedication and his preface 

with the initials B. R., promises that ‘ as these speede so 

the rest will followe,’ but Clio and Euterpe remain without 
their sister Muses. 


We know not what name is hidden under the initials 
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B. R. A suggestion in the Typographical Antiquities of 
Ames and Herbert that he was ‘ perhaps Barnaby Rich’ 
was for some time accepted as an established fact, but there 
is little ground to justify the identification and there are 
many reasons against it. Barnaby Rich had been a soldier 
of fortune from his boyhood, serving in France, the Low 
Countries, and Ireland, where he passed most of his life. 
He had educated himself, and learnt to read French and 
Italian, and from 1574 he began to write romances and 
pamphlets and continued writing until 1617. There is 
nothing in his works to suggest that he translated Herod- 
otus, and at the time that the translation must have been 
made he was busily engaged in writing other books. He 
does not seem to have desired to conceal the authorship 
of what he wrote, and his books generally bear his name 
on the title-page, usually with his punning motto, Malui 
me divitem esse quam vocart. The books which we know 
that he published between 1581 and 1584 were printed by 
Robert Walley, while the Translation of Herodotus came 
from the press of Thomas Marsh. Rich’s chief patron, 
to whom books printed in 1578 and 1581 are dedicated, 
was then Sir Christopher Hatton, who is mentioned with 
honour in the collection of Italian novels, published in 
1581 under the title of Riche his Farewell to Militarie pro- 
fession. The Herodotus is dedicated to ‘ Mayster Robert 
Dormer, sonne to the noble Knight Sir Wyllyam Dormer.’ 
Robert Dormer, afterwards Lord Dormer of Wing in 
Buckinghamshire, was at this date a man of thirty-three. 
There is nothing to connect Rich with him or with that 


county. 
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INTRO- The external evidence is therefore not in favour of 
DUCTION Barnaby Rich. If we compare the translation of Herodotus 
with the Farewell to Militarie profession, we find certain 
resemblances in the use of colloquial language and 
proverbs; but these are common to the age, and the 
differences of vocabulary, style, and rhythm argue against 
a common authorship. Rich, in the dedication of his 
Farewell to ‘ the noble Souldiers of England and Ireland,’ 
says that he had intended to continue his military writings 
and ‘ to have set forth the orders of soundrie battailes and 
the maner of skirmiges with many plattes of fortifications.’ 
These were matters with which he was familiar, but the 
translator of Herodotus, when he describes how the Persians 
took the Ionian cities, seems to have the vaguest knowledge 
of siege works. A more decisive criterion is afforded by the 
fact that the translation of Herodotus was made from the 
Latin. Barnaby Rich, who was brought up ‘in the field 
among unlettered soldiers,’ could scarcely have been a 

Latin scholar. 

We may conclude then that Rich was not the author of 
the translation, and we have no means of discovering the 
identity of B. R. He might well have been a scholar from 
one of the Universities, but the matriculation lists of Oxford 
and Cambridge do not contain any name with these initials 
of a date which would make the identification likely. The 
dedication to Robert Dormer suggests a possible connection 
with the seat of his patron, but the Church Registers of 
Wing give us no clue.? 


* The Reverend C. W. Fisher, of Wing, kindly made search of his 
Registers. 
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Our knowledge of B. R. can therefore be derived only 
from his book, and here the indications are slight. A 
translator does not reveal his identity as clearly as the 
writer of an original work. A little is to be gleaned from 
his prefaces and the notes which he added in the margin 
of the text. The dedication to Mayster Robert Dormer 
is written in a style more artificial than his translation, and 
makes a show of learning designed to extol the study of 
history. The topic was a commonplace with the trans- 
lators ; and many of them drew their instances from Jean 
Bodin, who in his Methodus ad facilem historiarum cogni- 
tionem, published in 1566, wrote a prowmium de facilitate, 
oblectatione et utilitate historiarum. 'To this B. R. was 
indebted for his four references to the profit and pleasure 
to be found in histories. One of these references, the story 
of ‘ Alphonsus King of Spayne,’ whose health, despaired 
of by his physicians, was restored by a course of Livy, is 
to be found in Amyot’s address to his readers prefixed to 
his translation of Plutarch, and appears again in Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy. B. R. may have himself supplied 
the quotation from Cicero’s Orator that ‘ to knowe no more 
‘then that which was done in his owne time, were still to 
* be a child.’ 

The dedication opens with another commonplace on the 
limitations of the painter’s art compared with that of the 
historian, The answer of Praxiteles has not been traced to 
its source ; the excellent story of Parrhasius, ‘ who paynt- 
‘ing one that ranne in a race, and not able to make him 
*sweate, added this for a note, No farther then coulours,’ 


owes its origin to Pliny’s Natural History, where it appears 
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INTRO- in a somewhat different form. B. R.’s version was taken 
DUCTION word for word from John Lyly’s Euphues and his England, 
published in 1580.1 
The marginal notes are usually concerned with the con- 
tents of the text, but they contain some independent com- 
ments. There are uncomplimentary references to women, 
such as ‘The best poynt of a woman to be unknowne,’ 
but this and other similar notes may merely repeat the 
conventional satire of the time. The description of the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi as ‘ the place where the devil 
gave oracles’ suggests the comparison ‘the divil in old 
tyme a disposer of kingdomes and since the Pope,’ whereby 
a sound Protestant feeling is proclaimed. The text of the 
translation reveals little more. Some of the metaphors used 
may suggest a familiarity with country life and pursuits. 
We have, then, but little evidence to tell us what manner 
of man was B. R.; it is difficult also to judge of his ac- 
quaintance with the literature of his own or other countries. 
His style is generally free from mannerisms and does not 
suggest the conscious influence of other writers. Many 
of the Elizabethan translators used French or Italian 
versions of their original, but B. R., whether he knew Greek 
or not, made his translation from the Latin of Valla. A 
comparison of the two versions puts this conclusion beyond 
a doubt; the order of words in the Latin translation is 
often closely followed : and there are many faults of sense in 
the English which can be traced with certainty to the Latin. 
The Latin translation of Valla was accepted as the 
* T am indebted to Professor Edward Bensly for tracing this quotation, as 


well as for referring me to Jean Bodin’s Methodus, 
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standard version, and was printed many times before 
Henricus Stephanus undertook to correct its many errors. 
Valla was not a sound Greek scholar, and Stephanus, in 
the preface to his edition, lays stress on the inconsistency 
of his work. It is difficult, he says, to suppose that it all 
came from the same man : in one clause you find a learned, 
faithful, careful translator; in the next, learning, nay, 
even a common knowledge of Greek, faithfulness, and care 
are all to seek. Stephanus himself had so many other 
books at press that he gave but little time to the revision, 
and acknowledged that he had left many false renderings 
uncorrected. Moreover, though he started to amend the 
text of Valla’s translation, and did so for part of the work, 
when he reflected that this text was referred to in many 
Greek lexicons, he decided to print it generally unchanged, 
and to give the right translation in notes, which he set in 
the margin. 

His revision was published in 1566, and we can see that 
B. R. made use of it: for there are instances in which he 
follows the corrections which Stephanus made in the text 
of Valla, and instances also in which he takes advantage 
of the corrections printed in the notes. On the other hand, 
there are many passages in which no use is made of these 
notes, and there are some in which he must have translated 
from the original text of Valla and not from the revised 
text of Stephanus. Books were scarce and B. R. may have 
worked in libraries, now with the old version of Valla, and 
now with the edition of Stephanus. 

One or two instances may be quoted to show the 


origin of some of his mistakes in translation. Herodotus, 
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INTRO- enumerating the different tribes in Persia, writes eos 6¢ 
DUCTION +S yévea €& Gv @ANOL TavTEs apTéaTaL Tlépoat, ‘ There 
‘be many tribes in Persia, (the Pasargadae, the Maraphii, 
‘and the Maspii) from whom all the other Persians hang.’ 
Valla interpreted the verb apréatac as the name of one of 
the tribes: Stephanus gave the right meaning in a note, 
and B. R., though he took advantage of the note, still 
followed the text of Valla and the ‘ Arteatians ° appear as 
the impossible name of a tribe. In the oracle concerning 
the blacksmith’s shop, where the bones of Orestes were 
buried, the Greek tUzos avtitumos is intended to suggest 
the stroke of hammer on anvil. Valla foolishly rendered 
this forma hostis formae, and although Stephanus gave the 
true translation in a note, the English follows Valla, ‘ forme 
to forme is foe... When Herodotus described the Oriental 
cruelty of the revenge which Croesus took on Pantaleon, 
‘he put him to death by drawing him across a carding 
comb,’ Valla, and Stephanus also, translated in jfullonis 
officinam pertractum interemit, which appears in English 
‘drawing him asyde into a fullers shop he bereft him of 
his life.” In the succession of Egyptian kings, recited by 
the priest, there were ‘ eighteen Aethiopians and one queen 
native to the country.” Valla and Stephanus mistrans- 
lated ervxwpin by alienigena, and this is expanded into‘ one 
‘a forraine and outlandish woman whose nation they knew 
“not.” But B. R. was sometimes at fault in translating the 
Latin when it offered a fair equivalent of the Greek. One 
peculiarity may be noticed : for some reason Latin numerals 
puzzled him, and so with a lack of common sense he is 


responsible for statements which are obviously absurd, as 
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when he describes obelisks as ‘ 100 cubits long and in breadth 
80° (instead of 8); or in recounting the huge works under- 
taken by Cheops he diminishes the number of men working 
from 100,000 every three months to 10,000 in all, or makes 
Herodotus say that the 'Trojan war was 8000 years before his 
own time. It would be tedious to multiply the evidence of his 
mistakes. One perverse passage deserves explanation. Hero- 
dotus says that the Persians wear ‘the Aegyptian cuirass in 
war.” ‘This appears in the Latin version as ‘in pugnis thorace 
utuntur Aegyptiaco.’ B. R., instead of taking the obvious 
meaning of pugnis, supposed that it was from pugnus, a 
fist, and makes the absurd statement, ‘wearyng upon 
‘their hands a kind of placard or stomacher used of the 
* Aegyptians.’ 

But, in general, he had a good working knowledge of 
Latin. It is an open question how much he knew of Greek. 
In his address ‘To the Gentlemen Readers,’ he talks of 
having brought two of the Muses ‘ out of Greece into 


England’; and in making apology for the ‘ modest ap-: 


parrell ’ in which they are dressed, he says that the author’s 
writing ‘ beeyng most sweete in Greeke, converted into 
Englishe, looseth a great parte of his grace.” Here is, 
perhaps, an implicit claim to a knowledge of the original : 
we know that the translation was made from the Latin, 
but the author may still have had some knowledge of Greek. 
Four times Greek words are quoted in his text, but. they 
appear also in the Latin versions. In a passage where the 
Latin has Pelusiaca Tarichea, B. R. gives the meaning 
‘the salt waters of Pelusium’: and in one instance where 


Valla and Stephanus are both at fault, he gives the correct 
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INTRO- enumerating the different tribes in Persia, writes €or de 
DUCTION rae yévea €& dv GAXOL waves aptéatar Iépoas, * There 
‘be many tribes in Persia, (the Pasargadae, the Maraphii, 
‘and the Maspii) from whom all the other Persians hang.” 
Valla interpreted the verb apréatas as the name of one of 
the tribes: Stephanus gave the right meaning in a note, 
and B. R., though he took advantage of the note, still 
followed the text of Valla and the ‘ Arteatians ° appear as 
the impossible name of a tribe. In the oracle concerning 
the blacksmith’s shop, where the bones of Orestes were 
buried, the Greek tuzros avtitumos is intended to suggest 
the stroke of hammer on anvil. Valla foolishly rendered 
this forma hostis formae, and although Stephanus gave the 
true translation in a note, the English follows Valla, * forme 
to forme is foe... When Herodotus described the Oriental 
cruelty of the revenge which Croesus took on Pantaleon, 
“he put him to death by drawing him across a carding 
comb,’ Valla, and Stephanus also, translated in fullonis 
officinam pertractum interemit, which appears in English 
* drawing him asyde into a fullers shop he bereft him of 
his life.” In the succession of Egyptian kings, recited by 
the priest, there were ‘ eighteen Aethiopians and one queen 
native to the country.” Valla and Stephanus mistrans- 
lated érvxwpin by alienigena, and this is expanded into ‘ one 
‘a forraine and outlandish woman whose nation they knew 
‘not.’ But B. R. was sometimes at fault in translating the 
Latin when it offered a fair equivalent of the Greek. One 
peculiarity may be noticed : for some reason Latin numerals 
puzzled him, and so with a lack of common sense he is 


responsible for statements which are obviously absurd, as 
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when he describes obelisks as ‘100 cubits long and in breadth 
80° (instead of 8); or in recounting the huge works under- 
taken by Cheops he diminishes the number of men working 
from 100,000 every three months to 10,000 in all, or makes 
Herodotus say that the Trojan war was 8000 years before his 
own time. It would be tedious to multiply the evidence of his 
mistakes. One perverse passage deserves explanation. Hero- 
dotus says that the Persians wear ‘the Aegyptian cuirass in 
war.” ‘This appears in the Latin version as ‘in pugnis thorace 
utuntur Aegyptiaco.’ B. R., instead of taking the obvious 
meaning of pugnis, supposed that it was from pugnus, a 
fist, and makes the absurd statement, ‘wearyng upon 
‘their hands a kind of placard or stomacher used of the 
* Aegyptians.’ 

But, in general, he had a good working knowledge. of 
Latin. It is an open question how much he knew of Greek. 
In his address ‘ To the Gentlemen Readers,’ he talks of 
having brought two of the Muses ‘ out of Greece into 


England’; and in making apology for the ‘ modest ap-- 


parrell ’ in which they are dressed, he says that the author’s 
writing ‘ beeyng most sweete in Greeke, converted into 
Englishe, looseth a great parte of his grace.” Here is, 
perhaps, an implicit claim to a knowledge of the original : 
we know that the translation was made from the Latin, 
but the author may still have had some knowledge of Greek. 
Four times Greek words are quoted in his text, but. they 
appear also in the Latin versions. In a passage where the 
Latin has Pelusiaca Tarichea, B. R. gives the meaning 
‘the salt waters of Pelusium’: and in one instance where 


Valla and Stephanus are both at fault, he gives the correct 
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INTRO- meaning of the Greek text. The word is aTropevpevov. 

DUCTION Valla either had dzroropevéuevov before him, or confused 
amopevuevov with it: and translated ita abiisse; Steph- 
anus left this uncorrected, but the English, ‘ in this quan- 
dary, uncertaine what to think of so strange an event,’ 
is right and must be taken from the Greek and not from the 
Latin. We must, therefore, conclude that B. R., unless 
he was helped by some other scholar, had some knowledge 
of Greek, and occasionally, at least, referred to the Greek 
text, although he used the Latin version as the basis of 
his work. 

He faces the Latin with a confidence that is sometimes 
indifferent to the literal meaning, but his native wit pulls 
him through, and his mistakes of commission or omission 
rarely impair in any serious degree the general sense of 
the narrative. Having this in his mind he gives himself a 
free rein to amplify and adorn. He displays the redundancy 
of the Elizabethan style: where two words can be found 
to express his meaning B. R. rarely uses one. He falls into 
the temptation of using doublets, and we read of ‘ corses 
and dead bodies,’ * gayne and increase,’ of ‘ scarse 900 
* yeares being past and expired since the death and decease 
‘of Myris.” If he does not couple two words of similar 
meaning, he may suggest alternative words to express one 
idea, such as ‘characters or letters,’ ‘seene or lightly 
behelde.’ Similar instances occur on every page. 

The additions are not merely verbal. Herodotus prac- 
tises the economy natural to the Greek; a fact is stated 
in the simplest terms and left for the reader to appre- 


hend and estimate. His translator expands; he adds 
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details not expressed in the original, but not inconsistent INTRO- 
with it, and thus gains emphasis for his statements. When DUCTION 
‘ Aristodicus stayed the men of Cyme from this deed,’ 

B. R. writes, ‘ he earnestly withstood it tooth and naile in 

“no wise suffering the Cumzans to obay the voice and 
“suggestion of the god.’ Herodotus describes in four 

words how Cyrus made the Persians sit and feast in a 
meadow ; the English tells us that ‘ he caused them to sit 

* downe in a great and large field, where as mery as crickets, 

‘they fell freshly to those chats which in great plenty and 

* aboundance were set before them.” 

Some amplifications reveal the writer’s temperament. 
He feels that the men and women of whom he writes had 
passions like to ours, and he suggests character or motive, 
and adds elements of pathos or emotion that are scarcely 
hinted by Herodotus. In telling the story of the boyhood 
of Cyrus, Herodotus says that the cowherd ordered to 
expose the child of Cambyses returned to his steading : 
the translator writes, ‘the poore soule toke the babe and 
returned to his base and simple cottage... When the 
youthful Cyrus was brought before Astyages, the king 
* fixed his gaze upon him’; but this is not enough for B. R., 
who describes him as ‘ casting a sterne and frowning look 
upon him,’ while Cyrus beholds the king ‘ with a bold and 
stedfast countenaunce.’ And when Cyrus returned to his 
parents, the statement that learning who he was they 
heartily embraced him, becomes ‘ they kyssed and embraced 
‘him a myllion of times for the sodayne and unhoped 
‘recovery of their sweete sonne.’ 

For other expansions we may find a reason in the 
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INTRO- picturesque imagination of the translator. Words call up 
DUCTION for him the things which they denote as seen by the eyes, 
and his mental vision fills in the details of the description. 
Thus, when Herodotus talks of two channels of the Nile 
being shaded by trees, we read in the English version, * these 
‘armes of the floud are beset on both sides the banckes 
‘ with fayre braunched trees, over-shadowing the water with 
‘a coole and pleasant shade.” Nothing material is added, 
and yet the scene is made far more real to us. And again, 
when Herodotus rationalises the legend of the black dove 
at Dodona: ‘ saying that the dove was black, they signify 
that the woman was Egyptian,’ a vivid point is added to 
the argument: ‘ Alleadging yet further that it was a blacke 
‘ dove, they argued her more playnely to have been a woman 
‘of Aegypt, the flower of whose beauty is a fayre browne 
* blew, tanned and burnt by the fyery beames of the sun.’ 
And the same imaginative sense adds colour to the picture, 
as when the Carians are said to have been the first to make 
devices on their shields, and we read: ‘It was their in- 
‘vention to paynt and set forth their Targets in gallant 
*‘ shewe and bravery of colour.’ 

As here so elsewhere men and things are described in 
the terms of the writer’s own day. The son of Croesus 
laments that he is debarred from ‘ exploits of chivalry.’ 
A priest may be described as a Bishop, a priestess as an 
Abbesse or a Prioresse; and we read of the ‘ holy and 
religious Chaplaynes of the god Vulcan.” When Croesus 
seeks a favour from Cyrus his ceremonious address suggests 
the age of ruffs and doublets: ‘ My soveraygne Lorde, 
_* (quoth Croesus) I shall esteeme my selfe highlye benefyted 
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* by your Grace, yf by your majestyes leave and sufferaunce 
‘I may send these my fetters to the Gods in Greece.’ The 
modern note has an element of surprise, when in answer 
to a question addressed to the oracle at Branchidae the 
god replies, * Truly I bid you all goe to the devil.’ 

In many other passages the translation reflects the 
familiar style of the day. The language is colloquial, slang 
is frequent, proverbs abound. A defeated army is ‘ dis- 
persed and shronke in the wetting’; the Egyptians 
‘frumpe and gird at the Grecians’ for their manner of 
writing. When the thief beguiled with wine the guards 
set by Rhampsinitus, ‘ thys coapesmate set abroach another 
*‘ bottle, and began to quaffe afresh, whych set my keepers 
“on such a tantarra, that beeying well wetted, they set more 
‘by three drammes of sleepe, then syxe ounces of witte.’ 
In more serious passages also we find homely metaphors. 
When the wife of Candaules offers Gyges the choice of 
slaying her husband or being slain, ‘ There is no remedy,’ 
she says, ‘ that one of you both must to the pot, ether the 
* mayster or the man.” When the Greeks carried off Europa 
and so revenged the rape of Io, ‘ it was cardes and cardes 
between them.’ And Apries, confident of victory, ‘ was 
* perswaded that neither god nor the divell could have 
* joynted his nose of the Empyre.’ 

While he freely uses the speech of everyday life to give 
force to such lively stories as those of Helen in Egypt or the 
thief of Rhampsinitus’ treasure chamber, the translator 
has a power of narrative which is all the more effective 
from its simplicity and directness, and which rises, when 
the subject requires, to a solemn dignity of utterance. ‘This 
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 INTRO- power is shown in passages which have been quoted above 
DUCTION to illustrate the views of Herodotus on human life and 
happiness: it is manifest in his admirable choice of words 
such as ‘the instable course and fickle flower of man’s 
affayres, or ‘the day overcaste and shadowed with the 
dark vale of dimme and duskie clouds.’ The same qualities 
are shown in continuous narration, of which one brief 
example may be quoted :— 
‘After this Croesus caused his son to be honourably and 
magnificially buried. But Adrastus sonne of Gordius nephew to 
Mydas the fatall enemy of his brother and his frend, when all 
was hush at the sepulcher, and every man had yelded him 


pardon, yet beynge grevously afflycted and gauled in conscience 
slew himself miserably uppon the coffine.’ 


The passage is remarkable not only for the direct effect 
of well-chosen words, but for the admirable rhythm with 
which it is composed; sound and sense are in perfect 
harmony. The same qualities are not manifested in his 
verse, and the jingling doggerel into which he renders 
Homer and the oracles proves that B. R. was no poet. 

To resume the virtues of his- prose, we may say that his 
narrative is all the better for the free rendering which he 
gives. He amplifies and adorns ; he interprets the simpler 
statements of the Greek historian to suggest character and 
motive, to give life and colour to his descriptions. And 
he tells his stories with a gay humour not unworthy of 
Herodotus and with a frank zest as if they were his own. 
Therewith he combines a power of language that is as 
effective in the colloquial treatment of lighter subjects as 


in the solemn dignity of graver themes. With all his 
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freedom he is not inconsistent with his original: he gives 
us Herodotus, but Herodotus on a different plane. 

There is evidence of haste in his work. The latter part 
of the first book lacks the usual comments in the margin ; 
and towards the end of the second book there are omissions 
of many clauses and sentences, concerning the meaning of 
which he may have been in doubt and which perhaps he 
had intended to add later. If he sometimes kept his 
printer waiting, he was generally ill served by him; there 
are many errors of the press, which were not corrected. 
Some are obvious and the sense intended has been restored, 
others are uncertain, and some defy conjecture. The 
apparent haste and the faults of the press may argue that 
he was not a practised writer, and it is possible that we have 
the only work that he wrote. His title-page announces 
‘Nine Bookes’ of Herodotus. But the promise was not 
fulfilled, we have two books only, and it was with a sense 
of prophecy that he wrote * Finis’ at the end. 


LEONARD WHIBLEY. 
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THE FAMOUS HYSTORY OF 
HERODOTUS 


CONTEYNING THE DISCOURSE OF DYVERS 
COUNTREYS, THE SUCCESSION OF THEYR 
KYNGS: THE ACTES AND EXPLOYTES 
ATCHIEVED BY THEM: THE LAWES AND 
CUSTOMES OF EVERY NATION: WITH THE 
TRUE DESCRIPTION AND ANTIQUITIE 
OF THE SAME. DEVIDED INTO NINE 
BOOKES, ENTITULED WITH THE NAMES 
OF THE NINE MUSES. 
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TO THE RIGHT EXCELLENT AND 
VERTUOUS GENTLEMAN 


MAYSTER ROBERT DORMER, 


Sonne to the noble Knight Sir Wyllyam Dormer, 
B. R. wisheth increase of worship, with 
the favoure of God 


a\RETILY was it aunsweared by 
>\| Praaiteles (right worshipfull) who 
beeyng demaunded whych of both 
were most to be esteemed the 
Paynter or the writer of Hys- 
tories : whether of the two would 
you choose (quoth he) to be dumbe and make a 
signe aptly, or to have the use of your tongue, and 
tell your tale fitly? So that hymselfe beyng a 
Paynter, and the science so greatly regarded as 
then 1t was, yet beyng made a judge of two notable 
sciences, he thought meeter to derogate something 
from his owne arte, then to defame a better. Such 
were the dayes then, and the people so farre en- 
amoured wyth the Arte of Paynting, that to have 
skyll in the draught of shadowes, and the apt fram- 
ing of pictures, was deemed the best quality ae 
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could rest in a Gentleman: touching whiche, wee 
may well say as dyd Parrhasius, who paynting 
one that ranne in a race, and not able to make hym 
sweate, added this for a note, No farther then 
coulours. So that Prawiteles with his pencill shall 
make the signe, and being not understoode, Herodotus 
shall tell his tale, by meanes whereof, that whych 
wanteth in the one, shall be so plentifully supplyed 
in the other, that dyspising the Paynter for setting 
downe to little, we shall suspect the wryter for alleadg- 
ing to much, finding faulte with one for obscuritie, 
and in the other fearing flatterie. So lyvely in 
many things, and so evident in all things is the 
pleasant discourse of hystories, that a better counter- 
fayte may be drawne wyth two pencill of incke in 
Herodotus tale, then with two potfull of coulours in 
Apelles table. But to leave the Paynter to his 
coulours, tt was fitly sayde of Cicero, that to knowe 
no more then that which was done in his owne time, 
were still to be a childe, meaning that the chiefest 
parte of wisedome by the which we farthest surmount 
the boundes of childish ignoraunce, is to be well 
seene tn storyes, out of the which, whether more 
profite or pleasure redounde to those that reade 
them, it is hard to say. For what greater com- 
modity may there be, then to fit our selves with 
sundry sortes of examples, to direct our wits, to 


frame our manners, to governe the course of our 
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whole lyves, an infinite number whereof are offered 
in stories to the singulare profite of the posteritie. 
Vertue blased with excellency, vice defaced with 
infamy, famous cities utterly destroyed, small townes 
highly advanced, auncient frendship turned to 
enmity, mortall hatred converted to amitie, free 
cities brought under tribute, and suche as were 
tributarie, restored to freedome, briefly, all things 
in storyes, that may eyther for profite avayle the 
reader, or for pleasure delight hym. It is lefte 
to memory of Scipio Africanus, a noble Gentleman 
of Rome, that seeking to ensue the example of Cyrus 
which was fayned by Xenophon, be atchieved that 
fame of wisedome and valure as fewe had attayned 
before hym. The lyke happened to Selimus prince 
of the Turkes, whose auncetours hating stories, he 
caused the actes of Cesar to be drawne into his 
mother tongue, and by his example, subdued a great 
parte of Asia and Africa. And Cesar himselfe 
had never aspired to the type of so great renowne, 
but by following of Alexander, reading whose vic- 
tories, he brast out into teares, forsomuch as at the 
same age whereat Alexander had subdued the whole 
worlde, hymselfe had done nothing woorthy memory. 
The delyghte wee receyve by readyng hystories, ts 
every way singulare, a soveraigne medicine for the 
cares of the minde, a speedy remedy for the griefes 
of the body. So that Alphonsus Kyng of eee 
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lefte by Physicke as incurable, recovered his health 
by readyng Lyvy. In which kynde of delightesome 
veyne, sithence of all other Herodotus most excelleth, 
both for the pleasaunt course of the story, and the 
plentifull knowledge conteyned therein, I thought 
him not unfit at his first entry into Englande, to 
growe in favour wyth so noble a Gentleman, by 
whose countenaunce gaynyng credite, hee may with 
lesse shame and greater acceptaunce adventure into 
the hands of such as shall reade hym. I leave hym 
therfore in your worships hands to entertayne as a 
stranger, and as he deserveth to make hym familiar, 
not forgetting to wish hym good fortune as a forreyner, 
and to your selfe increase of fame, and the favour of 
God to youre lyves ende. 


Your Worships most dutyfull to commaunde, 


B. R. 


OF HERODOTUS 


TO THE GENTLEMEN READERS 


>\ \ ts) brought out of Greece into England two 

y Q of the Muses, Clio and Euterpe, as 
~)\ Xi} desirous to see the lande as to learne the 
language ; whome I trust you wil use well 
because they be women, and you can not 
abuse them because you be Gentlemen. 
As these speede so the rest will followe, 
neyther altogether unwilling to forsake theyr owne Coun- 
trey, nor yet overhasty to arrive into this, reposing the 
end of theyr counsayle in the proofe of youre courtesie. 
If you lyke them not for the attyre they weare, yet bid 
them welcome for the newes they bring, which I confesse 
are in many poyntes straunge, but for the most part true. 
The first of these hath travelled through three Countreys 
of auncient fame, Lydia, Persia, and Assyria, making 
reporte of all suche things as in the same are eyther memor- 
able for antiquity, or famous for excellency. The second 
eyther lesse able to travayle farre, or more pleasuring in 
that Countrey, kepte resyaunce in Aigypt, where she found 
the people so witty, the countrey so wonderfull, all things 
so straunge, and differing from the common course of nature, 
that abiding there, shee thoughte Aigypt to have greater 
store of myracles, then all the world beside. Wherefore 
travelling to no place but to Aigypt, she telleth no news 
but out of Aigypt, howbeit, in such exquisite manner, that 
for the countrey, the people, the princes, the lawes, the 
course of all antiquitie, hearing her, ye will desire no more. 
Neyther of these are braved out in theyr coulours as the 
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TO THE use is now adayes, and yet so seemely, as eyther you will 

READER love them because they are modest, or not mislike them 
because they are not impudent, since in refusing ydle 
pearles to make them seeme gaudy, they reject not modest 
apparrell to cause them go comely. The truth is (Gentle- 
men) in making them newe attyre, I was fayne to take 
example by theyr olde array, cutting out my cloth by 
another mans measure, beeyng great difference whether 
wee invent a fashion of our owne, or imitate a paterne set 
downe by another. Which I speake not to this ende, for 
that my selfe could have done more eloquently in Englishe 
then our Authour hath in Greeke, but that the course of 
his writing beeyng most sweete in Greeke, converted into 
Englishe, looseth a great parte of his grace. Howsoever 
the case standeth Gentlemen, if it be not so well as it might 
be, I would it were better than it is, wishing the best albeit 
I can not attayne to the best, yet least I condemne my selfe 
before I neede, I wil stay upon the censure and opinion of 
others when the time shall come. ‘Till when, and ever, 
leaving you to God, and the good successe of your affayres, 
I ende. 

Your very friende, 


Bois 
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HERODOTUS HIS FIRST BOOKE 
INTITLED CLIO 


=>) ERODOTUS beyng of the citye of Hali- The coun- 

i} carnassus in Greece wrote and compiled trey of the 
an history to the end, that nether tract thor 

of time might overwhelme and bury in 

silence the actes of humayne kynd: nor 

the worthye, and renowned adventures 

of the Grecians and Barbarians, (as well 

other as chiefly those that were done in 

warre) might want the due reward of immortal fame. The 

Persian wryters witnes the first cause of debate and con- The first 
troversie to have comen by the people called Phcenices who cause of 
sayling from the redde sea into this of Greece, and inhabit- ene 
yng the selfe same regions which at this tyme also they Grecians and 
holde and retayne: gave themselves to long vagaries and Barbarians 
continuall viages by sea. In which season by trade of 
marchaundise brought from Aegipt and Assyria, as in 

many other countries, so also they arryved at Argos, 

Argos at the same tyme was the most noble and famous 

city in Greece. Whither the Phcenices directyng their 

course, after they were come, and within the space of 

foure or fyve dayes, had made a good hand and riddaunce 

of their wares. It fortuned certayne women (in whose 

company was the Kings daughter, whose name was lo, The rape of 
borne of Inachus) to approach the shore, in mynde to sur- ad hee 
vay and contemplate the wealth and substaunce of these Aoxint 
outlandish Marchauntes. Now in the meane season 

whiles the women were busye and attentive in praising 

such thinges as their fancy lead them, the Phcenices ranne 


violently uppon them and having caught Io with wi 
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THE FIRST others, the rest exceedingly affryghted, and flying through 

BOOKE feare, incontinently wayghed ancore and sayled into 

Aegipt. By these meanes the Persians record that lo 

first came into Aegipt, not as the Phcenices reporte, and 

that this was the first cause and beginning of injuryes. 

It chaunced afterward that certaine Greekes whose names 

they knew not taking shore, and landing at Tyrus, in 

Europa like manner made a rape of the kinges daughter named 

stolen by the Furopa. These were the people of Crete, otherwyse called 

eeceroae the Cretenses. By which meanes it was cardes and cardes 

of lo betwene them, the one beyng full meete and quit with the 
other. 

But in processe of tyme, the seconde trespasse was also 
made and committed, by the Grecians, who passinge in a 
galley by the river Phasis to Aéa, a city of Colchis, and 
having finished the affayres and busines for which they 

Medea came, caryed away Medea daughter to the King, whom the 

panes vey noble gentleman her father eftsones reclayminge by an 

Ra ae Harold of peace, and demaunding punishment and revenge 

he wonne on the trespasser: the Grecians made answeare, that as 

the golden by themselves no correction was done for the rape of Io, 

Lect even so would they also in this cause goe voyde of smart 
and escape scotfree. 

After this in the second age ensuing Alexander the 
sonne of Priamus having notise and advertisment of these 
thinges was greatly desyrous to steale and purvay himselfe 
a wife of the Grecians, not fearyng the rigour of Justice, or 
anye manner pey, or chastisment, which they before had 
utterly refused to beare and sustayne. 

The rapeof Having therfore gotten Helena, and convayed her away, 
Helen it seemed good to the Greekes, to clayme by embassage 
wherof arose ars seaen : 
the Troyan ‘estitution of the rape and justice on the ravisher, unto 
warre whom the stealth of Medea was objected, and answeare 
made that it was not meete for them to require eyther losse 
or law, which in former tyme would be ruled by neyther. 

Thus the tyme hetherto passed on by mutuall pillage be- 

tweene them. But of those things which insue and follow 


ee these the Persians affyrme, the Grecians to have bene 
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the chiefe authors, who first invaded Asia by the power ENTITLED 
of warre then ever themselves attempted the rule and CLIO 
dominion of Europa. Reputing it the poynt of rude and By so much 
grose injury to steale away women, and the signe of a the greater 
greater folly to pursue the losse of them: since no wyse eos 
; ; fight for 

man would set ought by those that without their owne women, by 
assent and free wil could never have been stolne. For how much 
this cause the Persians alleadge how lightly they valued Med ba as 
the loses of their Ladyes, whereas the Greekes on the other ;, hin mae 
syde, for one silye dame of Lacedemonia, furnished a huge ridde of 
navy and comming into Asia, subverted and brought to them 
ruine the kingdome of Priamus. Since which tyme they 
have alwayes thought of the Grecians as of their heavy 
frendes, esteeming themselves somewhat allyed to Asia and 
the nations of Barbaria, but the Grecians to be straungers, 
and alyens unto them. 

And as touching the course and proceding of these 
things, the Persians report on this manner, adding hereto 
that the first cause of tumult and contention betweene 
them arose by the overthrow and destruction of Troy. 

With whose assertions the Phcenices agree not aboute 
the Lady Io, whom they flatly denye to have bene caryed 
by them into Afgipt in manner of a rape, shewinge, howe 
that in theyr abode at Argos, shee fortuned to close with 
the mayster of a Shippe, and feelynge her selfe to bee 
spedde: fearynge and doubtinge greatlye the severitye, 
and cruell tyrannye of her Parentes, and the detection of 
her owne follye, Shee willynglye toke shyppe and fledde 
strayght awaye. 

Such are the recordes of the Persians, and Phcenicians, 
of the truth whereof I meane not to discusse. 

Onely whom I fynde to have done the first harme and 
injurye to people of Greece of hym I determine to speake 
proceding orderly with the declaration as well of small 
cityes and townes of meaner fortune as of those that are 
populous and wel frequented, for so much as many cityes 
which former ages have knowne right ample and wel peopled, 
are now fallen to a low ebbe : and contrariwyse, those Ha 
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THE FIRST in the compasse of our memory were greate have hereto- 
BOOKE fore bene much lesse: wherefore knowing the tenor of 
humayne felicity to be eftsones varyable, and never at one 

stay, my purpose is to use the examples of eyther kynd. 
The plea- Croesus a Lidian born descended of Halyattes, was King 
saunt history of those countryes, that lye within the river Halis, which 
oe flowing from the South part of the worlde, betweene the 
Haliattesthe Syrians and the Paphlagonians, right against the North 
first ofthe wind breaketh into the sea called Euxinam. Of al the 
seen princes Barbarian of whom we have understanding this 
pasred air same Croesus was the chiefe that made some of the Greekes 
part of Gréce tributary and other his friendes: he subdued the Iones, 
Greece con- Atoles and Dores that dwell in Asia : concluding with the 
oe A Lacedemonians a friendly league of amity. Wheras be- 
ptpeonle! fore him none of the Grecians were ever thrall, or in bond- 
theIones, age to any. For as touching the voyage made by the 
Aeoles, Cymmerians agaynst Ionia, it happened long before the 
Paws tyme of Croesus: wherein was used no sacking of cities, 
no dispoylinge of townes : but secret invasions and seysing 
The right on the pray. And albeit in the countrey of this noble 
Heires “Pe King Croesus the soveraygnty and chiefe rule were pecu- 
ees ® liare to the stock of Hercules which were called Heraclide, 
Lidia were yet was it in this order translated to the bloud of Creesus 
[ie Hera- | whose names were Mernadee. Candaules (whom the Greekes 
he call Myrsilos) was king of Sardis comming of the lyne and 
mreceihe progenie of Alczeus the sonne of Hercules. The first kyng 
family and of the family of Heraclidans that raygned in Sardis beynge 
eee ot named Agron sonne of Ninus nephew of Belus sonne to 
wherof the nephew Alczeus and the last Candaules the sonne of 
Croesus came Mirsus. Before Agron his raygne,,they which governed 
The royall the countrey, were the offspring of Lydus the sonne of Atis, 
Hane a of whom the whole people toke the name of Lydians beyng 
Thais before before tyme called the Meonyts. Of these were the Hera- 
the Hera- Clidans brought up, beyng borne of Hercules and Iardana 
ee, a bondmayd. Unto these (by vertue of the oracle) was 
Tydae of the seignory, and supreme government translated, who 
whom the held the same for terme of fyve hundred and five yeares, 


countrey was the sonne eftsones suc 
named Lydia 49 ceded hys father, even unto Can- 
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daules the sonne of Myrsus. This Candaules was passing ENTITLED 
well affectioned to his wyfe, in so much that for the singu- _ CLIO 
ler love he bare her, he thought her to excell al women in The Parentes 
the comly feature of the body. And hereof beyng himselfe of the Hera- 
fully perswaded, hee fortuned to fall in talke with Gyges Te ee 
sonne of Dascylus, one of the chiefe and principall of his and Jardana 
garde (whom also he especially favoured, and not seldome 
employed him in matters of greate weight) advauncing py Ree. 
unto him the seemly shape of his wife above measure. In Bnictine 
short space after (for the evill hap haunted hym) meetinge to the stocke 
with the aforesayde Gyges, hee beganne thus: of Croesus 
My faythfull servaunt Gyges, wheras thou seemest not 
to credite the large vauntes and often bragges which I 
make of my Ladyes beauty and comlynesse (the eares of 
men beyng much more incredulous then their eyes) behold 
I wil so bring to passe, that thou shalt see her naked. 
Wherat the pore Gentleman greatlye abashed, and in no 
wyse willyng to assent therto, made answere as followeth. 
My Lord (quoth he) what manner of speech is this which 
unadvisedly you use in perswading me to beholde my 
ladyes secrets. For a woman you know, the more in sight The best 
the lesse in shame. Who togeather with her garmentes poynt ofa 
layth assyde her modestye. Honest preceptes have bene Meu 
devised by our elders which wee ought to remember, Where- 
of this is one, that every man ought to behold his owne. 
For myne own part I easily beleeve you, that of all women 
in the world, there is none comparable unto her in beauty. 
Wherfore I beseech your grace, to have me excused, if 
in a case so heynous and unlawfull, I somewhat refuse to 
obay your wil. Gyges having in this sort acquited himselfe, 
fearing the daunger that might ensue, the King began 
a fresh to replye, saying, My good Gyges, take hart at 
grace, and feare not, least eyther my selfe do goe about 
to examine and feele thy meaning by the coloured glose 
of fayned speach, or that the Queene my Ladye take occa- 
sion to worke thy displeasure hereby. Pull upp thy spirites, 
and leave al to mee: it is I that wil worke the meanes, 


whereby shee shall never know any part of her selfe to have 
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THE FIRST bene seene by anye creature living. Listen then awhyle 
BOOKE and geve eare to my counsayle. 

When night is come the dore of the chaumber wherein 
wee lye beyng wyde set open, I will covertly place thee be- 
hynde the same: strayght at my entraunce thereinto, her 
custome is not to be long after mee, directly at her com- 
ming in, there standeth a bench, wherat unclothing her- 
selfe, shee accustometh to lay her garmentes uppon it, 
propoundinge her devine and angelicall body, to bee seene 
and viewed for a long space, this done, as she turnes from 
the bench to bedwarde, her backe beyng toward thee, 
have care to slip privily out of the dores least happily she 
espye thee. 

The gentleman seynge hymselfe taken in a trap, that in 
no wyse he could escape without perfourmance of his Lords 
folly, gave his assent, and at an howre appoynted stood in 
a readines, whom Candaules closly brought into his chaum- 
ber : and immediatly after came the Queene : whom Gyges 
havyng beheld at his pleasure, when her back was turned 
crept out of the dore, yet not so secretly, but that the 
Queene had a glymse of hym, and perceyved, who hee was. 

The Lady seyng the fond and undiscrete treacherye of 
her husband made little adoe, and seemed as though shee 
had seene nothing. Albeit fully mynding to bee revenged 
of the shameless foolish facte of her espoused Lord. 

For with the Lydians, and welnygh also with the rest of 
the Barbarians, it is a greate reproach even for a man to 
be seene unclothed. How beit for the present tyme she 
kept silence, makyng no semblaunce of any displeasure. 

The day following, having assembled certayne of her 
houshold servauntes, in whom shee hadde especiall affy- 
aunce, Gyges was sent for, who suspecting nothing lesse 
then that hys deceipt was knowen : spedely and with all 
diligence, adressed hym to come : beyng wont also at other 
tymes to come to the Queene as oft as yt pleased hyr to 
sende for him. Beyng entred the chaumber she began to 
assayle him in these wordes: Now, Gyges of two present 


pos I geve thee free choyce which of them both thou 
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wilt take: eyther to slay the King Candaules and enjoy ENTITLED 
mee with the Kingedome of Lydia: or thy selfe presently CLIO 
to leese thy lyfe. Lest in obayng thy Lord in that thou 
oughtest not, thou be henseforth privye to that which thou 
shouldest not. 

There is no remedy that one of you both must to the pot, 
ether the mayster or the man, ether hee which led thee 
hereunto, or thy selfe that sawest mee naked, and diddest 
those thinges that wer unlawful to be done. Gyges here- 
with amazed beganne first to beseech her humbly, entreating 
her not to bynd him to so harde a condition. Never- 
thelesse being not hable to perswade her, and seinge it 
necessarye eyther to murther his Lord, or to be murthered 
by other, he deemed it the better choyse to lyve hymselfe, 
addressing his speech to the Queene in this wyse. My 
Soveraygne Lady (quoth he) synce of necessity you com- 
pell mee to become guylty of the bloude of my Kinge, let 
mee heare by what meanes wee shall set uppon him. Ofa 
truth (sayd shee) our treason shall proceede from the same 
place from whence he bewrayed my shame. The assault 
shall be geven when hee is a sleepe. The wretched Gentle- 
man dryven to so harde a strayght, that eyther hee must 
slaye or be slayne, made no delay but followed the Queene 
into her bed chaumber, whom with a naked dagger in hys 
hand, she prively placed behynd the same dore, from whence A due 
Gyges afterwardes arysing bereaved Candaules of his life, seward of 
and obtayned both hys wyfe and his kingdome. Whereof °°""S 
also Archilocus Parius who was living at the same tyme 
maketh mention in a verse named Iambic Trimeter. To 
bee short Gyges proclaymed himselfe kyng, and was estab- 
lished in the government by the oracle from Delphos. For The divil in 
when as the Lydians greatly disdayning at the heavy lotte ne oat 
of Candaules, arose, and were all in armoure, they came to iieaoies 
agreement with them that mayntayned the cause of Gyges, and since 
that when he was pronounced kyng by the oracle he should the Pope 
raygne in peace : if otherwyse the supreme authority should 
bee restored to the bloud of Hercules. Counsayle beynge 
demaunded of the oracle: the government and principall 
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THE FIRST authoritye was assygned to Gyges. Albeyt Pythia mingling 
BOOKE hony with gall threatned a revenge to come upon the son 
Pythiaa of Gyges nephewes nephew : or fift in lineall discent from 
woman that himselfe: which sayng neither the Lydians, nor their 
poner princes any thing regarded until such tyme as the end had 
temple at confirmed it. Gyges beynge in full possession of the kyng- 
Delphos and dome, sent many giftes to Delphos to the Temple of Apollo, 
daha whereof the greater part were framed of silver, and besides 
pene ° the silver, a mightye summe of Gold. How beit amonges 
demaunded diverse his presentes one is most worthy memory: to wit, 
them 6 dishes of golde offred by hym wayghing thirty talentes, 
which were safely garded in the close treasurye of the 
Corynthians. Albeit (to speake truth) the treasure wee 
speake of, was not proper to the people of Corinth, but 

rather to Cypselus the sonne of Eetion. 
Delphos a In this manner was Gyges the first king of the Barbarians 
cityinthe (of whom we have notice) that presented any gyftes at 
eaen ey te the temple of Delphos save only Mydas sonne to the noble 
mountayne Gordius, and king of Phrigia. For Mydas also conse- 
of Grece, crated a sumptuous chayre of estate, wherin he was accus- 
See pae tomed to sit and administer justice very princely and 
auth beautiful to behold, which was kept and conserved in the 
famous same place where the golden dishes of Gyges lay. The gold 
pape of and silver offred by Gyges was termed by the people of 
oa the Delphos Gygeum, or Gygades, taking the name of the gever. 
devil gave Beyng setled in hys emperiall dignitye he warred against 
oracles Myletus, and Smyrna, and toke the city Colophon by force 
The Actes ofarmes. Neither any other act besides this was atchieved 
aie " by him, albeit he raigned thirty eyght years: we wil ther- 
oe ye fore passe from him to hys sonne named Ardyis, who as 
ofhisraygne heire apparaunt to the crowne, succeeded his father in 
The yeares of the state royall. Ardyis conquered the Prienensis and 
hisraygne 38 invaded Miletus in the tyme of whose raygne the people 
Ardyissonne called Cymmerians dispossessed of their owne seats by 
eee var the Scithians, surnamed Nomades came into Asia, and 
of the stocke #dventuring upon Sardis the seate of prince Ardyis toke 


of the the Citye excepting onely the towre and chiefe castle of 
Mernadans defence. 
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Ardyis havyng ruled the kingdome forty nyne yeares, ENTITLED 
then left yt afterward unto hys Sonne and Heire, called CLIO 
Sadyattes, who governed the same the space of twelve The tyme of 
yeares. his raygne 

After him the Scepter descended to Halyattes, who AC 
joyned battayle with Cyaxares sonne of Deioces and hys Sadiattes 3 
people the Medes, banishing the Cymmerians out of Asia, kingraygned 
Moreover by the same was the Citye Smyrna surprised, /” eres 
lying neere unto Colophon, lykewyse the famous Citye Haliattes 
Clazomenz valyauntlye assayled, wherfore (notwithstand- king 4 
ynge) his noble courage was daunted, and he was forst to The actes 
depart destitute of his hope. Other thinges also were done and adven- 
by hym in tyme of hys warfare verye worthye of memory : i athides 
which are these following. In his warre with the Milesi- , 
ans left unto hym by hys father, he practised thys meanes 
in besieging the Citye. 

In time of harvest the grayne beyng ready for the sickle, 
he sent in his army marching with the sound of fluites and 
pypes : which beyng comen into the fieldes of the ennemye, 
their houses they left untouched, onely wasted the trees 
and fruictes of the region, which done, they eftsoones 
retyred to the place, from whence they came. For the 
Milesians having intelligence of their ennemyes approach, 
forsooke theyr city and dwelling houses, and fled to the Sea, 
so that it behoved not the ennemy to stay there: hys dryft 
and purpose in not spoyling the mansion places of his 
adversaryes, was onele this, that the Milesians having place 
wherin to dwell, might returne agayne from the Sea to till 
and sow the grounde, which might geve him occasion to 
reenter with his power, and bring their labours to none 
effect. 

In this manner hee invaded the countrey, for terme of 
xi yeares, wherein the Milesians suffred two notable foyles. 

The first in Lemeneium, a place so called in their owne 
countrey. The second in a certayne field named Meander. 

Sixe of these eleven yeares did Sadyattes the sonne of 
Ardyis raygne in Lidya, and beginning the Milesian warre, 
troubled his enemyes by perpetuall invasions, and often 
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THE FIRST conflictes. For other fyve years hys sonne Halyattes main- 
BOOKE tayned the quarel receyved of his father. In all the tyme of 
this warre, none of the people of Ionia gave succour to the 
Milesians, save onely the inhabitauntes of Chios, who hav- 
ing before tyme bene ayded by them in the battayle which 
they fought with the Erythezans, shewing mutuall good- 
wil, sent them now a supply in their like extremityes. In 
the xii yeare Halyattes despoyling the fieldes in lyke sort, 
as before, it chaunced that whyle the corne was on fyre, 
a great tempest arose and caried the flames violently to 
the temple of Minerva surnamed Assessia, and burnt the 
pallaice of the Goddesse welnigh to the ground. Which 
thing at that present was lightly regarded of hym, but 
being with his army returned to Sardis, he fell sicke, and 
beyng much enfeebled with the vehemency of his maladye, 
whether of his owne heade, or by the counsayle of others 
moved therunto, sent to Delphos to the God for the recovery 
of his health and welfare. When the messengers were come, 
Pythia refused to geve them answeare, before they had 
repaired the temple of Minerva, which the fyer had con- 
sumed at Assessum. This I heard with myne own eares at 
Delphos, whyle I there sojorned. Hereunto the Milesians 
adde besydes, that Periander the sonne of Cypselus, hear- 
ing what answeare Haliattes had geven hym by the oracle, 
in all hast possible dispatched a messenger to Thrasibulus 
then King of Miletus his faythful and familiar frend to 
admonish him to worke some devyse how to delyver him- 
selfe and hys countrey from the perpetual molestation of 
his enemyes. Halyattes having received these newes, sent 
incontinent to Miletus for composition of a truce till such 
tyme as the temple was renewed and erected agayn. The 
ambassadoures being arrived Thrasibulus which knew the 
cause of their comming and understoode the purpose of 
Halyattes framed this devise: what Corne soever was in 
the city ether of his owne, or in the possession of others, 
he commaunded it all to bee brought into the Market 
place, and there to be layed in one heape. This done he 
ae in especial charge to all the citye at a privye signe 
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to fall to feasting, tipling and quaffing betweene them- ENTITLED 
selves above measure. Which thing he devysed, to the CLIO 
intent the Sardian embassadours beholding so greate 
plentye, and aboundance of grayne and vewing the people 

in such wise to disport them selves with al kynde of plea- 

sure and delight, might make report therof to the kinge 

his souveraigne which fell out accordynglye. For the am- 
bassadours taking diligent view of all thinges they saw, 

and dispatching their ambassage to Thrasibulus made 

speedy recourse to Sardis. And asI am geven to under- 

stand, hereof onelye proceeded a conclusion of peace 
betwene them. 

For Halyattes supposinge the Milesians to bee oppressed 
with greate want and penury of grayne, at the returne of 
hys legates hard other newes then hee looked for. After 
this, a league was established betweene them of mutuall 
hospitality and fellowship, and in steed of one temple, 
Halyattes caused 2 other to be sumptuously built at 
Assessum, beyng after restored to hys ful and _ perfect 
strength. Such was then the maner of the warre, that 
Halyattes mayntayned agaynst the people of Miletus. 

Periander the sonne of Cypselus who advertised Thrasi- The Story of 
bulus of the oracle, was king of Corinth, in whose raigne Arion 
there happened by report of hys people, with whom also the 
cityzens of Lesbos do justly accord, a miracle right straunge 
and wonderful: Arion Methimnzus sitting on the backe of 
a Dolphine by safe and easy conduite, arryved at Tzenaros, 
having the name to bee the most excellent and skylfull 
musition on the harpe of those tymes, by whom also chieflye 
was invented, named, and taught the kynde and forme of 
verse called Dithyrambus. The fame is, how this Aryon 
having a long tyme bene resident in the court of Periander, 
was greatly desyrous to passe the Seas into Italye, and 
Sicilie, wher beyng growen in wealth, and flowinge with 
infinite summes of money, he was lead by a desire of retyring 
backe into hys owne countreye, and determyned to inship 
himselfe at Tarentum, for the speciall credite and good 
lyking he had to the men of his owne nation, he aoe a 
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THE FIRST Corinthian barck to returne in: which having a gale of 
BOOKE pleasant wynde, and beinge nowe without kenne of Lande, 
the Maryners were all in mind to have borded Aryon, to 
enjoy his money: which thing the pore harper perceyving 
freely offred to depart from his wealth, if therewith satis- 
fyed they would shew mercy on him selfe and spare his life. 
How beit finding them cruelly bent, and not to bee moved 
with anye tears, but that either he must kil himselfe, and 
be buried on the land or fling himselfe hedlong into the 
mids of the sea: he besought them humbly that since it 
semed them best to deale so roughly with him they would 
graunt him liberty in his richest aray, to sing a song, wher- 
to they gladly yelding, as beyng not a little joyful to lend 
their eares to the chiefest and most famous musition then 
living on the earth. He went from them apart into the 
middest of the shippe, wher having decked his body with 
most pretious and costlye furniture he framed his voyce 
to the sweete and melodious verse named Orthium, which 
no soner had he brought to an end, but in al his pompe and 
glorious arayment, he threw himselfe headlonge into the 
Sea: the shipmen held on their course to Corinth. Arion 
receyved by a Dolphin, was in perfect safety landed at 
Tznaros from whence so arrayed as he was he framed his 
steps towarde Corinth to the seate and pallace of the king : 
wher having entred a discourse of his straunge case and 
incredible fortune, the king supposing him to over reach, 
committed him immediatly to close ward wher no man 
might have accesse unto him. After that diligent serch 
was made for the mariners, who beyng apprehended and 
curiouslye questioned with about Arion, made answere 
that his abode was aboute Italy and how at their comming 
from thence, they leaft him in florishing estate at Tarentum; 
at which words Arion presently appearing, drave them 
into such a quandarye: that having no colour of excuse, 
they were compelled perforce to confesse the truth. These 
thinges are verifyed by the men of Corinth, and Lesbos. 
Ther is yet to be seene at Taenaros a huge and massy 
monument wrought of brasse, Arion sitting on the back 
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of a Dolphin. Howbeit, Haliattes prince of Lydia having ENTITLED 
entred the warre with the Milesians, and governed the CLIO 
kingdome 57 yeares finished his dayes: who second of Haliattes 
that linage, after the due recoverye of his strength offred rayned 

at Delphos a piece of silver plate of value incomparable, 57 yeares 
and a smal dish of yron curyously wrought, a thinge no Glaucus 
lesse wonderful to behold then ought that hath bene dedi- Chius the 
cated in the temple of Apollo being the handy worke of purer ‘; 
Glaucus Chius, who first found out the meane to worke worke in 
in yron. iron 

After the death of Haliattes, the sceptor descended unto 
Croesus his sonne, beyng then at the age of thirtye and three 
yeares. This Kyng mynding to have a fling at the Grecians 
began first of all, and encountred with the people of 
Ephesus, who beyng invyroned by hym with a siege: gave 
theyr Citty to the Goddesse, tying a rope from the temple 
of Diana to the walles of the Towne. Betweene the olde 
citye that was besieged and the Temple was the space of 
7 furlonges. These were the first that Croesus began to 
quarel with amonges the Grecians. After this he began 
by piecemeale to be doyng with the severall cityes of Ionia 
AXolia, pretending agaynst each diverse and sundrye causes 
some very weighty and of due regard, other meere trifles 
and very frivolous. 

Now when he had subdued the Grecians in Asia, and 
made them tributary to his seat, hee determined to furnish 
a navy agaynst the inhabitauntes of the Isles. 

To the framing wherof when all things were in ready- 
nesse, some say that Bias Prienzeus: other that Pittacus 
Mityleneus comming to Sardis, was demaunded of the 
Kinge what newes in Greece, who shaped him such an 
answeare, that it gave him small courage to proceede in 
his enterprise. 

The people of the Isles, O King (sayd hee) have made 
provision of a thousande horses, in full purpose to come 
agaynst thee and thy citye Sardis. Croesus thinking he 
had spoken truth: Would God (quoth he) it might once 


take them in the brayne to war on horsebacke against the 
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THE FIRST sonnes of the Lydians, who taking his talke by the end, 


BOOKE 


Solon tra- 
vayling from 
Grece came 
into Lidia to 
the court of 
Croesus, of 
whose 
wealth and 
felicity hee 
gave judge- 
ment as 
followeth 


proceeded saying: 

Most noble Prince, it is thy desire to meete with these 
Sea fishes flooting on shore : and what dost thou think they 
more greedily wish and long after, then to take thee and thy 
Lidyans waveryng and tossing in the water, to gleike thee 
on the other syde, for so many Grecians become subject 
and pentionarye to thy kingdome. Wherwith Croesus 
verye much delighted, (for that he seemed to have spoken 
wisely) chaunged his mynd, and made a friendly league 
with the people of Ionia that held the Isles: in processe 
of tyme hee became conquerour of al those which are within 
the ryver Halis. For besydes the Cilicians, and Licians, 
all the rest were subject to the Empire of Croesus, which 
were these. The Lidians, Phrigians, Mysians, Marian- 
dyns, likewyse the Chalibes, Paphlagonians, Thrasians, 
Oetimans, lastlye the Bithynians, Carians, Iones, Dores, 
‘Koles, Pamphylians: which beyng all subdued and the 
Governement of the Lydians greatly amplified by Croesus, 
there repayred to Sardis, beyng then in the flower of her 
fortune, as well other wyse men out of Greece, termed 
Sophisters, as also the most famous Solon, one of the citye 
of Athens, who at the instant prayers of his citizens havinge 
tempered the common wealth, with good lawes, under 
coloure of visittinge straunge countreyes, willingly for 
terme of yeares abandoned his natyve soyle, that hee might 
not be forced to break the Lawes which he before had 
made, the Athenians them selves standing bound with a 
solemne and religious vowe for ten yeares space to observe 
these statutes which Solon had invented. Aswel then for 
the maintenance of his lawes as to view and see forraine 
nations, he undertoke a pilgrimage into Agipt to King 
Amasis, and from thence to Sardis to the court of Croesus, 
where in gentle and curteous manner beynge entertayned 
by the Kinge at the thirde or fourth daye after his arrivall, 
he was lead about the treasuryes to view the welth and 
riches of Croesus, beholdyng all the inestimable and blessed 


ee that were contayned in them, After he had atten- 
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tively beheld and with curious eye surveyed them at his ENTITLED 
pleasure, Croesus began to borde hym on this manner: CLIO 
You Gentleman of Athens, for asmuch as we hearde greate 

good wordes of your wisdome, beyng for knowledge and 
experience sake a pilgrim from your countrey, wee have 

deemd it convenient to aske you a question, whether at 

any time you have seene the happiest man alive: not 
mistrusting, but that the lotte woulde have fallen to hym 

selfe to have exceeded all others in blessednes. Solon not 
mynding to double, as one altogeather unacquaynted with 
pleasing phrases, delivered his mynd in free speech in 

forme as followeth: 

I have seene O King (quoth he) Tellus, one of my countrie- The example 
men of Athens, a man surpassing all others in happye of an happy 
lyfe, wherat Croesus wondring, earnestlye required what oles 
cause made him thinke so highlye of Tellus. 

For as muche (sayde he) as in a wel ordered common 

wealth, hee hadde children, trayned up in unitye, and 
honesty, every of which hadde likewyse increase of his 
owne bodye, and yet all living. And having spent the 
course of his age, as wel as a man might, Fortune crowned 
his end with the perpetual renowne of a most glorious death. 
For the Athenians joyning in battayle with their next 
neighbours, Tellus comming with a fresh supplye, and 
putting his ennemies to flight : ended his life in the field, 
whom the people of Athens in the selfe same place where 
he had shed his bloud, caused to be entombed with im- 
mortall honour. Solon going forward in a large discourse 
as touching Tellus was cut of by Croesus with a second 
demaunde, who asked him the second tyme, whom in con- 
science he thoughte next unto him, in full hope, that at 
the least his part had bene next: to whom he answeared 
in the next degree : 

Most mighty Prince, I have alwayes reputed Cleobis, 
and Biton two younge menne of the Countrey of Argos, 
of body so strong and active, that in all games they 
wanne the price, of whom these thinges are left to 
memorye. 
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THE FIRST The feast of Juno beynge kept at Argos, the mother of 
BOOKE these two young men was to bee drawne to the temple by a 
yoke of bullocks, which when the houre came beyng strayed 
and gone out of the way, the two young youthes yoked 
themselves and haling the chariot forty fyve furlongs they 
came to the temple: which after they had done in the 
sight and view of the whole multitude in a lucky howre 
they dyed, wherby the Goddesse gave us to understand how 
much better it was for man to die then live. For when as 
the people flocking about extolled them to the heavens: 
the men praising the good nature and intent of the sonnes : 
the women commendinge the blessed chaunce of the mother, 
whom nature had indued with two such children: the good 
old mother almost out of hyr wyttes for joy, what for the 
kynd deede of her sonnes and the goodly speech of the 
people, advauncinge their virtue: as shee stoode before 
the ymage of Juno, besought the Goddesse with earnest 
prayers to rewarde the kindnes of hir children with the 
chiefe and most precious blessing that might happen unto 
man. Her prayer made, and both the sacrifyce and feast 
ended: they gave themselves to rest in the temple, but 
never after awaking, in the morning they were founde 
dead, whom the people of Argos by two carved monumentes 
placed at Delphos commended to everlastinge memory : 
for men of rare and excellent vertue. To these men did 
Solon attribute the next step to perfect happinesse. 
Croesus now beyng throughlye warmed and beginninge 
to storme: why then (quoth he) thou foolishe straunger 
of Athens is my wealth so base in thyne eyes that thou 
demest me not worthy to bee compared with two private 
men of Argos, Certes, O king (sayd he) you demaund of 
me a question as one not altogeather ignorant that the 
hyghest elymers have the heaviest falles : the terme of mans 
life be threscore yeares and ten, which yeares consist of 
twentye fyve thousande two hundred dayes, omitting to 
speak of that moneth which is given to some yeares in 
addition for the just compasse and revolution of the tyme. 
Howbeit if in every other yeare we increase a moneth: for 
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the due concordaunce and even course of time: to thre- ENTITLED 
score and ten yeres we must adde 35 monethes conteining CLIO 
’ in themselves 1500 dayes. 

Be it then in all these dayes (which in full computation 
are twenty five thousand two hundred and fifty) what thing 
do wee see lyke unto other ? what rather not flatly unlike, 
straunge and disagreyng from the former? so that man 
(O Croesus) is altogeather wretched and miserable. Not- 
withstanding, thy selfe art in wealth flourishing and a prince 
of many people: all this I deny not, and yet I cannot call 
thee hym whom thou wouldest be, til such tyme as I heare 
of thy fortunate death. For wherein is the rych man 
better then a begger, unlesse the course of his happines 
continew to his grave. 

Ther are many rych but few blessed, and many of a 
meane patrimony, yet very fortunate. Two thinges there 
be wherin the infortunate rich excelleth those who in 
meaner substaunce have fortune their frende: by whom 
contrariwyse, they are excelled in many. The wealthy hath 
to glutte his desires: and to pay for his default when it 
happeneth. Both which though fortune have denyed him 
that in baser wealth liveth well, yet in this he goeth beyond 
the other, that want of substaunce kepeth him from ryot, 
and care of well doyng from security in offending: the 
same having no small thankes to yeeld to Fortune, that 
he hath his health, that hee is gauled and greeved with no 
calamity, that he is a father of verteous children, that he is 
garnished with the beauty and comelye shape of the body. 
Besides al which if his end be lucky: this is hee whom we 
seeke for: a man every way worthy to bee counted happye. 
Nevertheles till the last gaspe I deeme him not blessed, 
but fortunate. Al which things I think it unpossible to 
attayne to in this lyfe. For as one countrey can not 
supply unto it selfe all things, but flowing in some one 
thing it fayles in an other : or as the body of a man can not 
in every point be absolute but happily being fayre in the 
face is deformed in the foote, so standeth it also with the 
lyfe of man. Yet who so in every kynd commeth meee 
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the mark and sealeth up his fortune with a seasonable 
death, shal in maner of a king be renowned with the famous 
title of felicity. OE 

The end of every thing is to bee regarded what issue it 1s 
like to have, because riches are lent by the Gods to many, 
whom afterward they bring to wrechednes. 

Solon having thus freely and unfaynedly layde open his 
opinion, within short space after departed the court, and 
trulye was accomted an unwise man, in that he counsayled 
everye one, not respecting his present estate, to beholde his 
end: After whose departure the heavy anger of the gods 
fel upon Creesus, for that he was so puffed up and exalted 
in the vain and inestimable confidence of his own felicity. 
Who not long tyme after fel into a dreame, which rightly 
foretolde and shewed unto him the great misfortune and 
misery that was to lighte upon his son. This noble Croesus 
had 2 sonnes, one of the which was dum and impotent, 
the other surpassing al of his age in what soever he betoke 
himselfe unto, whom he called Atis. This Atis (as his 
dreame gave him) beyng sore wounded with an heade or 
poynt of yron, should so perish and come to his end. The 
king awaking out of his sound sleepe, began to grate uppon 
the meaning herof and sorely agast at so straunge a vision, 
sought without delay to joyne his sonne in maryage with 
some beautifull lady of the countrey, and wheras his accus- 
tomed maner was to employ him in the field as a ringleader 
of his hoste from that time forward he never used him in 
the like affaires. And for the more assurance he caused 
al dartes, spears and such like weapons of warre that 
honge in his galeryes to be removed into by romes and close 
lodgings of the court, that happily if any thing shoulde 
chaunce to fall, his sonne might be out of the reach and 
compasse of mishap. 

In the meane while when the king was solemnizing the 
nuptials and maryage of his son, ther came to Sardis a 
certain young man very pore and miserable, defyled with 
bloudshed, a Phrigian borne, and descended of princely 


in Enteryng the Pallace, he besought the king that it 
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might be lawfull for him to purifye himselfe after the manner 
of his courte: which graunted, and in due order accom- 
plished, Croesus asked him whence he came and what he 
was on this maner: My friend, what are you: from what 
place in Phrigia are you come to my court: what man or 
woman have you slaine. To whom he answered: My 
Father (mighty prince) is Gordius comen of the line of 
Midas: my name Adrastus: And for that unwittingly 
I slew my Brother, I am cast out and exiled, from Country, 
Parents, and goodes. Crcesus replying, said: Of a truth 
Adrastus thou art borne of our friends, and art now comen 
to thy friends: abide in my house and thou shalt want 
nothing. No doubt but the present smarte of thy calam- 
ity will redounde to thy future gayne. Nowe whylst he 
made his abode in the kinges palaice, it chaunced that at 
Olympus in the country of Mysia there haunted a wyld 
bore of an huge and incredible bignesse, which comming 
from the mountaine made wast, and spoyle of the labours 
of the inhabitaunts. Whom the people sondry times in- 
devouring to take did no hurt to him at al, but rather 
receyved harme by him. ‘Tyll at lengthe dispatching mes- 
sengers to the court of Croesus they framed unto him a sute 
in these wordes: There rangeth in our country (most 
famous and noble Prince) a wyld bore, straungely dis- 
measured and overgrowne by whome our tyllage and 
husbandry is piteously wasted and dispoyled. Neither 
can we by any meanes possible (seeking all meanes we can) 
remove or rid him from our borders. We humbly therfore 
beseech thy soveraygne highnesse to aforde us thy sonne 
with a company of choyse and valiaunt youthes, with 
houndes and other necessaries to acquyte and deliver our 
region of this pestilent beast. To which their ardent 
supplications Croesus callyng to mynde his former vision 
shaped this replie: Of my sonne to make any farther 
mention it were in vaine for I am not determined to send 
him with you, he is newly espoused to a wyfe so that in 
so short space he may not without some griefe estraunge 
and alienate himself from the amorous embracements of 
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THE FIRST his Lady. Otherwise the most tryed and picked out men 


BOOKE 


Whom 
destenies 
wil have die 
he shal be 
the busie 
worker of his 
owne peril 


of the Lydians, and such as are skilful in the chase of 
wylde beast accompanied with houndes for the purpose, 
I wil cause to returne with you with especial charge that 
they let passe nothing that may make to the speedy con- 
quering of so cruel a monster. This aunswere geven they 
semed therwith greatly discontented : when as in the meane 
space the kings son comming in presence, and hearyng 
both the request and humble suite of the Mysians, and 
the greevous repulse geven them by the king his sire, 
brake silence and said, Deare father, such things as before 
tyme wer commendable and glorious unto us to make profe 
and tryal of our selves, ether in exploits of chivalry, or in 
exercise of chase, you have cleane deprived me of both, 
nether for any shew of slouth, nor defect of courage. With 
what eies wil the people behold me going and comming 
through the streets! your subjects and citezens what will 
they judge of me? lastly what a one shal I seeme to bee 
unto my lady? wil she not thinke herselfe to be coupled 
with a cow? for which causes ether permit me to hunt 
and make one in the voiage, or alleage some more wayghty 
and seryous reason why you retayne me. To whom the 
king his father made answere saying: Myne owne good 
son, not for want of stomacke, nor for any displeasure 
towardes thee do I thus: but being moved hereto by the 
straunge terroure of a vision, which fore-shewed to me that 
thy dayes were short and sodainly to be ended by the pyti- 
ful dint of an yron head. For this cause my son have I 
hastned thy maryage, and restrayned thee of the sporte 
and pastime which is now in hande: for that my care is, 
whyle I am living to preserve thee from peril. Thou art 
mine only child sweete Atis, for so much as of thy deafe 
brother I make non account, thy life is my happines, thy 
death my misery. To which words the young prince 
answered: Deare father I hold you excused, if provoked 
by a dreame so rare you be much more diligent and watchful 
over mee: yet in my fancy you conceaved it not aright. 


It : needful then that sithence your grace hath mist the 
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blanke, I lay open unto you the true meaning and sence ENTITLED 
of the dreame. CLIO 
This sleepy fantasie (say you) hath manased my death, 
by the poynt of yron. But why, in this voyage ther be 
no hands whom I neede to dread: neither any head of 
yron which you ought to feare: had I either bene to dye 
by a touth, or such lyke, some cause ther were of doubting 
the worst, how beit, yt is the yron head that denounceth 
my death. For asmuch then as we have not to deale at 
this time with men ther semeth unto me no just cause of 
absence, but that togeather with the rest I may enter the 
chase. Thou hast wonne me my child (quoth Creesus) I 
can no longer resist, wherfore as vanquished by thee I 
frankly yeeld and leave it in thy power to proceede with 
them on hunting. Which when he had spoken, he called for 
Adrastus the Phrygian who appearing in presence was in 
these words assailed by him: Sir Adrastus at what time 
you were afflicted with misery and defiled with impurity, 
I yelded supply to your wants and repurged your wicked- 
nes having receaved you a straunger into myne own 
house, which things, I do not object you as unthankfull 
for my bountye, or unmyndfull of my curtesye. But in 
that it behoveth you to deserve well of mee, that have dealt 
so frendly with your selfe, I am in mynd to commit unto 
thy tender care the safeconduit and diligent garde of my 
sonne, who is going to hunt, least by fortune you encounter 
with any theves or robbers that mynd your destruction. 
Besydes it is thy parte to atchieve renowne by valiant 
and worthye adventures, as a thing natural to thy linage, 
and convenient for thy strength. To whom Adrastus 
answeared, Were it in my choise O king (quoth he) I woulde 
not move one fote out of thy court: for that I deeme it 
not meete for one in my case so miserable to kepe company 
with the happy and fortunat, from doing wherof, I have 
hetherto alwayes refrayned my selfe. But for as much as 
it semeth good to your gracious highnes, whom I ought to 
gratify and shew my selfe thankefull for so great and infinite 
benefytes receaved, I am ready herin to obay your ie 
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THE FIRST And for that you have put me in trust with the health 


BOOKE 


Atis slayne 
by Adrastus 


and welfare of the noble gentleman your sonne, I avouch 
and undertake his safe and prosperous returne. Adrastus 
having ended his talke all thinges beynge in a readynes, 
with approved men and youthes of syngular courage : 
likewyse, houndes and chaunters of the best kynd, they 
marched on their way. 

Now when they were come to the hyll Olympus, they 
began to tract and sent the beast, whom havyng spedily 
dislodged they flocked about him lyke bees, and with 
their darts on every side threatned his death. In this 
gredy assault, the straunger lately clensed from bloudshed, 
whom they called Adrastus, discharged his dart at the 
Bore, and deceyved of his ayme, in stid of him strake the 
sonne of Croesus, who beyng wounded to death by the yron 
point fulfilled his fathers vision. Immediatly one of the 
route retyred spedily to the court, and in short space 
arryving at Sardis, declared unto the king the great mis- 
fortune and death of his sonne: wherwith the woeful 
father greatly affrighted, yet much more sorrowed for this 
that his sonne was slayne by the hands of him who by 
his meanes had bene lately sanctifyed and clensed from 
slaughter. And in the middes of his anguish calling upon 
the sanctifyinge God Jupiter, made a piteous complaynt 
of the wrong done unto him by a straunger. Invocating 
like-wyse the Goddes of hospitality and friendship. The 
one for because he entertayned a guest not knowing that 
he nourished the manqueller of his sonne: the other 
because hee had found him whom he appointed to be the 
tutor and defender of his child a most pernicious and 
deadly enemy. Scarsly had he ended his prayers, but the 
Lydians were at hand with the dead corse, after whom 
immediatly folowed Adrastus who beynge comen in presence, 
and standynge before the wan and gastly carcas of Atis 
stretching forth his armes besought the king to slea him 
presently upon the body of his sonne, alleadging that what 
for his former distres and evil misfortune in slayng his 


pare there was no cause why any longer he shoulde 
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live. Creesus albeit in great dolour and vexation of mynd, ENTITLED 
yet moved with pitty toward Adrastus, sayd thus: Thou CLIO 
hast aboundantly satisfyed mee (O straunger) in that by 
thyne owne voyce thou hast craved death. Neyther art 
thou the cause of this heavy chaunce (save that unawares 
thou hast done it) but some one of the Gods which fore- 
shewed unto me, what was to come. After this Croesus 
caused his son to be honourably and magnificially buryed. 
But Adrastus sonne of Gordius nephewe to Mydas the Adrastus 
fatall enemye of his brother and his frend, when all was slew him- 
hush at the sepulcher, and every man had yelded him dena 
: ombe 

pardon, yet beynge grevously afflycted and gauled in con- of Atis 
science slew hymselfe miserably uppon the coffine. 

For the cruel mishap and destenie of his beloved Atis, 
Croesus bitterly wailed and lamented the space of 2 yeares, 
which griefe he afterwards ended: at what time the 
governement of the Medes was translated from Astyages 
son of Cyaxares, to the valiant king Cyrus sprong of 
Cambyses, and the state of the Persians began to en- 
crease. Revolving and castyng with himselfe what meanes 
he might use to atchieve the government of Persia, before 
it grew to be bigger: in this quandary it came into his 
brain to make trial of the profecies as wel of those in 
Greece, as the other in Affrica, dispatching messengers 
every way, som to Delphos, others to Dodona, thyrdly to 
Amphiaraus and Trophonius. Ther were also that put 
themselves in voyage to Branchide in the borders of Miletus, 
and these were the oracles of Greece: wherunto Croesus 
sent for counsayle: others travayled into Africa to the 
oracle of Ammon, to the same entent and purpose. Al 
had this ende to require the sentence and advyse of the 
Gods, that if they were found to accord and agree in truth, 
nextly he might sollicite them as touching his own affayres : 
whether they thoughte it expedient for him to goe in 
expedition agaynst the Persians. Hereupon beyng fully 
resolved, he gave his ambassadours stratly in charge that 
taking a note of the day of their egresse, and setting forth 
from Sardis, they should kepe just accompt of the a 
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THE FIRST following: and every day question with the oracle, de- 


BOOKE 


Apollo in 
these verses 
telles the 
ambassa- 
dours what 
their kinge 
did that day 


maunding of it what Croesus son of Haliattes king of the 
Lidyans did that day, and geving diligent hede to their 
aunswers : to tell him at their returne. What answeare was 
made by the other rest of the oracles no man reporteth : 
but at Delphos the Lydians having entered the temple to 
aske of the oracle according as was geven them in com- 
maundement by the king, incontinently Pythia began to 
salute them in these verses : 


The depthe of raginge Seas, 
The number of the sande, 

The myndes intent (set woordes assyde) 
I easly understand. 


A savoure rancke that comes 
from hedgehogges flesh I smell, 
Which joyntly with the fatte of Lambes 
is boylde in brasen kell. 


And as it bubbleth up, 
and breathes in burning flame, 
There lies theron a lidd of brasse, 
that overwhelmes the same. 


Which verses geven by Pythia, and written of the 
Lydians, they made speedy retyre to Sardis. When the 
rest also were come that Croesus had sent about: hee toke 
view of every mans notes and liked none of them: till at 
length hearing the oracle geven by Pythia he greatlye 
allowed and worshipped it, of opinion that the only true 
prophecy and divination was at Delphos, which hadde 


The meaning hit him so pat in all thinges he did. For after the depar- 
of the oracle ture of his messengers one day above the rest he set his 


head a work about the finding out of som devise that might 
be hard to tel, and most difficult to discry. Wherfore 
having shred the fleshe of an urchine, or hedgehog together 
with the fat of a Lamb, he caused them both to be boyled 
in a brasen pot: the cover or lidde whereof was also of 
brasse. Such was the answere which Croesus receyved from 


ae! What wordes were geven by the oracle of Amphi- 
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araus, and what sentence hee returned I cannot affyrme, ENTITLED 
for asmuch as no other speach goeth thereof, save that this | CLIO 
Prophecye also was deemed by Crcesus to be very true. 

In short tyme after he determined to do honour to the The sacrifice 
God of Delphos by greate and magnificall sacrifyce : mak- : tele AS 
ing oblation of three thousand choise cattel, such as might ie ikon: 
lawfully be offered. Moreover, he caused a greate stacke also which 
or pyle of wood to be made, wherein hee burnt bedstyds of he dedicated 
silver and gold, likewyse golden maysors with purple ray-™ che tentple 
ment and coats of exceeding value, hoping thereby to 
purchase to himselfe the gracious favour and goodwill of 
the God. The lyke charge also hee layed upon the Lydians, 
that every man should consecrate those jewels which they 
possessed most costly and precious. From which their 
sacrifice when as streames of liquid and molten Golde 
distrayned in great aboundaunce, hee caused thereof to 
bee framed halfe slates, or sheardes, the longer sort as he 
entytled them, of sixe handfull, the shorter of three hand 
breadth in thicknesse, amounting to the number of an 
hundred and seventene. Wherof foure were of fayned 
gold wayghing twoo talents and a halfe, the rest of whighter 
golde, in wayght two talentes: he made also the similitude 
of a Lyon in tryed and purged gold, waying tenne talentes : 
which Lyon at such tyme as the temple was on fyre fell 
downe from the halfe slates whereon it stood, and is now 
reserved in the treasury of Corinth, poysed at six talents 
and a halfe beyng molten from him. All which thinges 
when Creesus had finished and brought to perfection he 
sent them in waye of dedication to Delphos togeather with 
other giftes and presentes, which were these: two bowles 
very fayre and stately to see to, the one framed of gold 
the other wrought of sylver. Wherof the first at the in- 
gresse or entry into the temple was placed on the right 
hand, the other on the left, which at the same tyme that. 
the temple was surprised by fire were taken downe, and the 
best and fayrest of them beyng of Gold, and wayghing 
8 talents and a halfe, with a superplus and addition 
of 24 poundes was carefully garded in the treasury ee. 

E 
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THE FIRST Clazomenians. The other of sylver beyng kept under the 


BOOKE 


Croesus de- 
maunded of 
the oracle 
whether he 
might make 
warre 
agaynst 
Persia or not 


eves of the temple at a certayne corner of the church con- 
tayning 600 Amphorz, wherin wine was mingled for the feast 
of Theophanius wrought (as the men of Delphos testify) 
by Theodorus of Samos: which opinion I easily ascribe 
also for the singuler workmanship therof. He presented 
besydes 4 silver tunnes preserved by the Corinthians, 
amonges their treasury. Furthermore two drinking cuppes 
the one of gold, the other of silver, of the which two the 
most principal of Gold hath ingraven in it a tytle which 
doth argue yt to be the gift of the Lacedemonians, albeit 
contrary to truth, being geven and dedicated by Creesus, 
howbeyt some one of Delphos (whose name though I very 
wel know, yet I will not descry it) willing to gratify the 
Lacedemonians, caused this posie to be entytled. True 
it is that the ymage of the boy, through whose handes the 
water powreth down in a tricklyng and gentle streame, 
was geven to the temple by the Lacedemonians, but neyther 
of the two cuppes are belonging to them. Other giftes 
also of no small price dyd Croesus send at the same instant, 
to wit, silver rynges, with the shape and forme of a woman 
3 cubits in height, which the inhabitants of Delphos witnes 
to be the image of her whom Creesus in his court employed in 
the office of baking: herewith also were offered the chaynes 
of the Queene his wyfe, not sparing so much her girdles 
and wastbands, al which he caused to be dedicated at 
Delphos. In like maner to the oracle of Amphiaraus, of 
whose manhood and misfortune he had jointly bine en- 
formed, he gave a shield and speare of mere and solide 
golde, a quiver also of the same metal, wel stored and 
replenished with darts, both which, even to our age wer 
reserved at the citye Thebes in the temple of Apollo 
Ismenius. They which were summoned to this famous 
ambassage and conveyance of the giftes to Delphos and 
Africa, had this in Items to inquire of the Gods: whether 
he might direct an army against Persia or not, and in so 
doing to associate and joyne unto himselfe the aide and 
ae of forrayn nations. The Lydians dismissed, 
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went their way, and having attayned to their jorneys end, ENTITLED 
and made oblation of the presentes sent by the king, they CLIO 
demaunded the oracle on this wyse: Croesus king of the 
Lydians, and chiefe lord of many regions, beside esteem- 
ing these to be the onlye true and infallible prophecies 
among men, hath sent you gifts worthy your divyne god- 
head : requiring your counsayle and advise, whether it be 
safe for him to lead a power against the Persians using ther- 
in the helpe and company of other people. This question 
beyng framed both the oracles agreed in sentence saying : 
that if so be he addressed an army agaynst the Persians A doubtful 
he should subvert and overthrow a mighty kingdome : answeare | 
counsayling him moreover to seeke and procure the aide pe eens 
of the most puissant and coragious people of the Grecians. expounded 
These answears geven and received, Croesus was so puffed in the next 
up and exalted in courage, that already he swallowed and P48¢ 
devoured in hope the whole government and empyre of 
Cyrus. Wherefor he returned a messenger with a fresh 
present to Pythia, and for every one their abyding, (whom 
he hadde intelligence to be verie many) 2 ounces of Gold. 

For which his magnificent bounty the people of Delphos 
to shew themselves thankefull agayne, yeelded hym the 
chiefe preheminence in counsayling the oracle, the principall 
place in sitting and a perpetuall privilege of a voice and 
suffragie, for any man that should be adopted into the 
society of Delphos on this maner. Croesus powred out his 
presente uppon the temple of Apollo, solliciting the God He is some- 
by a third demaund: for that having tryed the oracle vee eh 
to be true, hee now tooke his peniworthes in advyse and feed eda 
counsayle. His question at this tyme was dyrected only the stile 
to know how longe hee should enjoy the kingdome of Persia, before ae 
whom Pythia answeared in these wordes : ae ios 


When seate and Scepter of the Medes The mean- 


i ing of this 
uppon a mule shall light, ing of 
To stony Hermus valiant Lyde Ae ie i 


addresse thy speedy flight. 
It shall be then no shame to flye 


And yeld to such an enemy. Er 
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THE FIRST With these verses Croesus was much more delyghted 
BOOKE then with the former, assuredly hoping that the tyme 
should never be wherin a Mule should governe the Medes 

in stid of a man and for the same cause neyther hee nor his 

heyres should at any tyme be driven to forsake the king- 

dome. His next care was how make frendes and copartners 

of those which among the Greekes were of greattest might, 

and noblest mind, whom by curious enquyry he found to 

be the Lacedemonians and Athenians: the one beyng 

the most excelent among the Dores, the other in the Nation 

of the Iones, without comparison chefest. Of these 2 

nations ther hath ben an auncient and grounded opinion 
Theoriginall as concerning their virtue. Wherof the one toke their 
of the Lace- hegynning and original of Pelasgos, the other of Hellen, or 
See Grece. The later of these two never altered their soyle, 
Athenians but alwayes kept the same place of abode. The other 
making often change wandred very much. For in the 

tyme of king Deucalion they helde a coast called Phthiotis, 

and under Dorus the sonne of Hellen, a certayne region 

bounding uppon the mountaynes Ossa and Pyndus by name 

Istyzeotis, from whence beyng cast out and chased by the 
Cadmeans, they inhabited a place in Pyndus, which they 

cal Macedonus. Howbeit fleeting agayne from thence 

into Driopis, they came at length to Poloponesus, and were 

surnamed the nation Doricke. What toung or language 

the Pelagians used, I cannot certaynly affyrme but by gesse 

it seemeth to have bene the verye same that those Pelasgians 

use, which somewhat above the Tyrrhenians possesse the 

city Crotona, in time neighbours to them whom they now 

call Dores, at what tyme they peopled a region in Thessalye : 

the like may be gathered of those Pelasgians, that built the 

city Placia and Scylax, and were in league and felowship 

with the Athenians. By these I say wee may rightly con- 

jecture, that the language which was then in use with 

the Pelasgians was very grosse and barbarous. For the 
Crotoniate and Placiens differ in speech from those that lye 

next them: but betweene themselves they use both one 


oe and evidently declare, that they kept the selfe same 
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phrase and manner of talke, since their first comming into ENTITLED 
those countreys. So that if al the people of Pelasgos were CLIO 
such, they also that dwelt in Attica, and the rest of the 

Pelasgian cityes whatsoever that chaunged their name at 

their first arrival into Hellen, forgat also and let slip out of 

memory their mother tounge. But the Greekes themselves The miracle 
(as I judge) have without chaunge from the beginning Pe 
retained the same kynd of language, and wheras beyng virion. 
severed and distinguished, from the Pelasgians, they wer 

very weake and feeble in might, of a smal and tender 
beginning: they grew to great increase, by concurse of 

many nations, and huge multitudes of the Barbarians 

repayring thither. In lyke sort I suppose that the 

people of Pelasgos beyng barbarous remayned at a stay 

without amplifyinge and augmenting their strength and 
government. 

Croesus therfore had notice that the countrye of Attica Pisistratus 
was inhabited by these people and at that time injuriously eee a 
dealt withall, and kept in subjection by Pisistratus the yay Ae 
son of Hipocrates who ruled then as a Tyrant at Athens. he attayned 
Hys father beyng a private man and bearyng no rule in the the ieee 
common weale, whilst he beheld the games at Olympus, yt ™°” 
chaunced hym to see a verye straunge and most wonderfull 
miracle. 

For having prepared sacrifyce to the Goddes, the chal- 
derne filled with flesh and water, without any fyre under it, 
boyled and played in such sort, that the water ran over 
the brymmes of the vessayl, which thing Chilon a Lacedee- 
monian vewing who then happily was present, gave him 
counsayle in no wyse to marye a wyfe that was a breeder or 
of a fruitful wombe : and if so be he were already maryed, 
hee willed him to forsake and renounce his wyfe: thyrdlye 
if by her he were indued with a man childe to make ryd- 
daunce therof and convay it away. But Hipocrates geving 
litle care to his tale begat afterward Pisistratus, who in 
the broyle and controversie betweene the inhabiters of the 
shore (chiefe wherof was Megacles sonne of Alemzeon) and 


the people of the playne (who had to their ona sihay 
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THE FIRST Lycurgus sprong of Aristolaides) made a third tumult 
BOOKE seeking and affecting a tyrannicall and unlawful govern- 
The subtilty ment, and gatheryng togeather a company of rebellious 
of Pisistratus and seditious persons under pretence of ayding the people 
ee Heed ne of the mountains, wrought this subtiltye: having wounded 
dome _him selfe and hys mules he came flynging amayne into the 
market place with his charyot as one new escaped from his 
enemyes, whom they (as he fained) taking his jorney into 
the countrey, soughte for to have slayne. For this cause 
he made humble sute and petition to the people for the 
gard and defence of his body, having tryed himselfe to be 
a valeaunt Captayne in the voyage and setting forth 
agaynst Megara, at what tyme being generall of the army 
he toke Nysza and atchieved other famous and valiant 
actes. The people of Athens induced to beleve him 
appoynted for his savegard and custody certain choise 
and tryed men of the citezens, who being armed not with 
spears but with clubs, were always wayting and attendant 
on him: with whom Pisistratus geving a violent assault 
to the tower and chiefe hold of the city, toke it and by that 
means usurped the empire of the Athenians. Neverthe- 
les without chaunge or alteration of magistracies or lawes, 
observing stil the same forme of government, he adorned 

and beautified the City in excellent manner. 
Pisistratus But he had not long enjoyed yt when as the souldiours 
ihe of of Megacles and Lycurgus came to a truce and conspiring 
Snes 5 _ togeather cast him out of the city. In this manner did 
Pysistratus first aspire to the chiefe rule of Athens, which 
he was eftsones constrayned to leave, before his tyrannye 
had taken roote. The tyme was not long after but hys 
adversaryes renewed their quarel, and fell at varyaunce 
and debate a fresh, wherwith Megacles being tyred, dis 
patched an harrold of peace to Pisistratus offring him his 
daughter in meryage with condition of the kingdome. 
Which hee not refusing, they devysed a meanes to restore 
him againe (in my fancy) very fonde and ridiculous, especi- 
ally yf these men (beyng of the number of the Athenians, 


vee the name to be the most wyse and prudent people 
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of the Greetians) pleased themselves onely with a devise so ENTITLED 

foolish and base. CLIO 
There lyved in the Trybe of Paan a woman named Phya A devise 

of stature foure cubits high, wanting three fingers, fur- mee by 

nished with seemly beauty, whom having arayed in com- iaicela 

pleite harneis, they placed in a Charyot gallantly attyred the king- 

to the shew, in which habite as she passed through the dome 

streets of the citye, there ranne some before hir cryinge : 

Ye people of Athens receyve willingly Pisistratus againe, 

whom Minerva esteeming worthy the greatest honor 

amongest men, hath in her owne person brought back 

into the tower. The citezens supposing it had bene the 

Goddesse indede, bowed themselves and honouryng her 

admitted agayne Pisistratus for their liefe soveraygne. 

Pysistratus havinge in such sort recovered the kingdome 

uppon a covenant made with Megacles toke his daughter to 

wife. But having 2 young youthes to his sonnes, and hearyng 

moreover the whole lineage of Alemzon to be atteinted 

and guilty of an hainous cryme agaynst the Goddesse : 

unwilling for that cause to have any children by his new 

wife, accompanied with her unlawfully and agaynst nature : 

which beyng a long tyme by her concealed and kept 

secrete: at last, eyther uppon demaund, or of her owne 

free will, she revealed it to her mother, who also made her 

husband acquaynted with the matter. Megacles taking Pisistratus 

in ill part the slaunder and contumelie done hym by Pysi- are 

stratus, brought him in displeasure and hatred with the a second 

souldiours: which thing he perceiving fled the countrey, tyme 

and came to Eretria to aske counsayle of his sonnes. 

Amongest whom the sentence of Hyppias seeming to be 

the best wher by he was incited once again to lay clayme 

to the kingdom, they made a gathering throughout all 

cityes, with whom they had any smal acquayntance : many 

of the which made liberall contribution, and especially the 

Thebans. In fyne to comprise the matter in breefe, the 

time was come, and al things were in a readines for his 

returne. For out of Peloponnesus there resorted to him 

certaine Argives marching under pay: and a captayne of 
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THE FIRST Naxos named Lygdamis, who of his owne accord made 


BOOKE 


A prophecy - 
of Pisistratus 
hys victory 


offer of his service being very wel furnished with men and 
money : which gave them great alacrity and encouragment 
to go forward in their attempts. In so much as setting 
forth from Eretria the 11 yeare after his flighte from Athens, 
fyrst of all he toke the citie Marathon in Attica, wher 
having incamped his army, there repayred to him divers 
seditious felowes out of the city, and out of al the tribes 
very many who liked better a tyrannical empyre then a 
free state. Whilst Pisistratus levied money for his affaires, 
and held himselfe at Marathon, the Athenians which kept 
within the city, made light of the matter, until such tyme 
as hearing him to be dislodged from thence, and to draw 
towardes the citye, they put themselves in array, and went 
forth to encounter hym. Wherfore with might and mayne 
they valiauntlye set forward to mayntayne and defend 
their liberty agaynst the enemy. Likewyse Pisistratus 
and hys confederates came fiercely agaynst the city till 
both the armyes met joyntlye in one fielde, where approach- 
inge neere unto the Temple of Mynerva Pallenis, and 
disposinge all hys Armye in order, there came unto him 
Amphilytus Acarnen a prophet, who being inspired with 
a devine motion, uttered this oracle in verse: 


The bayte is layed, the nets are cast, 
The fish inclosde shall play apace 
When Pheebe from the glistring Skyes 
In view reveales her golden face. 


Which Pisistratus perceiving to be a prophecye of hys 
good successe immediately gave the onset and encountered 
the Athenians which were come forth of the city, who 
having then newly dyned, and beyng partly set to dice, 
partly taken with sleepe, welny without resistaunce he put 
them to flight and wanne the field. Nevertheles in the 
pursuite he found out a way how nether the Athenians 
might be spoyled in such sort, neyther yet joyne themselves 
and come togeather agayne to his further trouble. Where- 
fore having caused certayne of his servauntes to mount on 
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horsebacke, he sent them spedely after the people to bid ENTITLED 
them bee of good courage, and every one to depart to his CLIO 
own house. Wherunto they willingly obaying, Pisistratus Pisistratus 
raygned the thyrd tyme in Athens, establishing and forti- the 3 time 
fying the tyranny as wel by supply of forrayne power, as ae 
by revenues of hys money which he levyed partly from his 
owne countrey men, and in part also from the river Strymon. 
In like manner the children of those men that yeelded not 
the fyrst, but bare the brunt of the battell, he toke in 
hostage and sent them over to Naxos; which Isle after 
he had conquered and brought in subjection he committed 
the government and administration therof to Lygdamis: 
having heretofore also halowed and purged the Isle Delos 
according to the oracle, which hee clensed in this sort, 
Out of all those places that weare within the view and 
prospect of the temple he caused the corses and dead 
Bodyes to be digged up and buryed in another place of 
the Island. 
In this wise some of the Athenians beyng slayne in 
battayle, other fled away togeather with the houshold 
and family of Megacles, Pisistratus obtained the seat 
roial: whom Croesus understode at the same tyme to beare 
rule in Athens. He heard moreover that the Lacedz- 
monians, having escaped a scowring, were triumphant 
conquerours over the Tegeates. For in the raygne of Leon 
and Hegesicles princes of Sparta, the Lacedzemonians 
having right good event in al their enterprises and affaires, 
were commonly repulsed and foyled by the Tegeates. The 
self same before tyme were the most disordered and 
lawlesse people of the Grecians, using no community or 
felowship eyther betwene themselves or with straungers. 
Notwithstanding they were reduced to a more orderlye Lycurgus 
kynd of government by Lycurgus a man of approved idee toate’ 
virtue amongest the people of Sparta. Who comming g»monians 
to the oracle at Delphos and being entered into the temple, 
Pythia saluted him in these termes : Late eal die 
Welcome unto my pallace noble knight, the prayse of 
Beloved of Jove and those that rule above : Lycurgus 
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For God or man to blase thee out aright 

In doubtful waves my wandering mynd doth move. 
Yet to the first by force I do enclyne, 

And deme thy state not earthly but divyne. 


Some are of opinion that the lawes and statutes which 
are now in force with the Lacedemonians, were uttered and 
told him by Pythia. Howbeit themselves affyrme that 
Lycurgus beyng both tutor and uncle to young Leobotus 
Kynge of the Spartans brought these ordinances out of 
Crete. For no sooner was he instituted governour to the 
young prince, but he chaunged all the lawes and estab- 
lished new, making a diligent proviso that no man should 
break them. He made also decrees for warre, ordayning 
the society of the twenty magistrates, likewyse the colledge 
or fellow of the thirtye men, so called. Lastly he distri 
buted and devyded the Citizens into trybes and companies, 
not omitting the appointment of certayne protectours in 
defence of the commons agaynst the noble, named Tribuns 
of the people, erectinge moreover the senate and counsayle 
of the Ephors, with an order of other sages and wyse men. 
By this meanes the state of the Lacedamonians was reformed 
by Lycurgus : whom after his death by the building up of 
a famous temple in his name, they honoured and reverenced 
asa God. And beynge resident in a countrey verye popu- 
lous and plentifull, they made an inrode and invasion into 
other regions with very good fortune and lucky successe 
in battayle. Wherfore as professed enemyes to peace, 
supposing themselves to excell the Arcadians in might 
and courage they were in mind to denounce warre agaynst 
Arcadye askinge in that case the advyse of the oracle. 

To whom Pythia made answeare : 


You seeke to conquere Arcadye, 

Your suite is great, but all in vayne : 
Where many men contented lye, 

By acornes swage their hungars payne, 
As hott as fire, as hard as oke 

Unfit to beare a forreine yoke : 
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Yet since I cannot say thee nay, 
I freely yeeld into thy hand 
A fertill coast and fit for pray 
The compasse of Tegea Land 
Where thou shalt measure by a rope 
The fruites of thy desyred hope. 


This answeare geven, the Lacedemonians leaving the 
other partes of Arcadie levied a power against the people 
of Tegea, carying with them chaynes and fetters, in full 
hope (albeit deceaved by the double meaning of the oracle) 
to have brought them into captivity. Notwithstandinge, 
having coped in fight with the enemy they were forced to 
forsake the fielde and take themselves to their fete. Such 
of them as were taken in the chase alyve, fast bound and 
inchayned in the same gyves which they brought with them, 
were constrayned to measure out theire dwellinges in the 
playne of Tegea with a rope, ther to inhabite. The fetters 
wherwith they were clogged indured welny to our age, beyng 
hung up in the temple of Minerva Alea in Tegea. 

Thus in the former conflictes and battayles the Lacedz- 
monians had alwayes the worst hand of the people of Tegea 
save in the tyme of Croesus, and under their rulers Anaxan- 
drydes and Ariston in whose raygne and dominion they 
gate the better of their enemyes in this sort. Aggreeved at 
their often foyles and continuall repulces receyved by their 
adversaryes, they went in embassage to Delphos to witt 
of the Oracle, which of all the Gods they might please, to 
become conquerours over Tegea. The question propounded 
Pythia willed them to serch out the bones of Orestes sonne 
of Agamemnon, and translate them into their countrey. 

But being ignorant in what part of the world to make 
inquirye they eftsones returned other messengers to require 
of the God where, or in what place Orestes lay. 

Whereto answer was made on this manner : 


In Arcady there lyes 
an ample coast Tegea hyght, 
Where two wyndes use to blowe, 
and breath their blastes with raging might, ns 
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and blow to blow an enemy. 
Here doth Orestes lye, 
whom. fynd and take the victory. 


Which the Lacedemonians hearyng were never the 
wyser: who albeit they had made curious search aboute 
him nevertheles they found him not. Till at length one 
Lyches a Spartan of the number of those whiche are called 
free knightes, by good fortune escryed the Tombe. ‘These 
free Knighthes are fyve souldiours of the Spartan horse- 
men, wel stricken in yeares, which annually have a release 
from the field: who beyng in this wyse by the common 
consent of the horsemen privileged and dismissed, may in 
no wyse for that yeare remayne idle, but are employed in 
journeys and voyages, some one way, some another. 

One of these was the forenamed Lyches who by the helpe 
as wel of a currant and ready wyt as of a gratious and pro- 
sperous happe, came to knowledge wher Orestes lay. For 
this beynge the yeare wherein the people of Tegea and 
Sparta, hadde entercourse of marchaundise one with an 
other, by fortune comming into a smiths forge he behelde 
the smith himselfe working on yron, who on the other side 
perceaving Lyches to be very intentyve and in marvailing 
wyse to view his worke: a litle pausing, sayd : 

Thou straunger of Lacedemon, if this base worke in 
yron seeme so rare in thy sight : thou wouldest much more 
have wondered to have seene that which I did. For going 
about in this litle court to dig a well or pit for water, yt 
was my chaunce to light upon a sepulcher 7 cubites long. 
Which when I saw, supposinge that men were never of 
greater stature then they are at these dayes, I opened 
the Coffyne and found therin a dead Carkasse of equall 
length : wherof having taken measure I covered it agayne. 
Lyches listening to the discourse of the Smith, conjectured 
by the oracle that it should be Orestes: construinge the 
smithes Bellowes for the two wynds wherof the oracle 
spake, the hammer and anvyle he thought to be the two 
formes to each other foes : and one blow enemy to an other 
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he toke to be the yron wroughte and beaten by the stroake ENTITLED 
of the hammer, consideryng that yron was found out to CLIO 
the hurt and damage of men. Ponderyng these thinges 

with himselfe, he returned to Sparta and opened the matter 

to the Lacedzmonians, who perceiving the case to be likely, 
wrought this pretence: causing of set purpose a quest to 
proceede uppon their citizen Lyches, they condemned him 

for some offence, and banished him the soyle, who inconti- 

nently retyring to Tegea, and lamenting his miserable 

case to the smyth, covenaunted with him for the hyre of 

his base court, for asmuch as he refused altogeather to 
alienate it from himselfe, and sell it outryght. Wher 

having made his abode for certaine daies he discovered the 
sepulcher, and taking out Orestes bones, stale privily away 

and came to Sparta. From that tyme forward the Lacede- 
monians joyning battaile with Tegea, remayned victors, 

and alwayes after obtayned the glory of the field, having 
besydes a great part of Peloponnesus in their power and 
dominion. 

Of al which thinges Croesus not ignoraunt, furnished an The story 
Ambassage to Sparta with greate giftes, to desyre theire oe rae Si 
ayde and felowship in war, whither beyng come they used cotcretpted 
these wordes: We are sent from Croesus kyng of the 
Lydians and lord of other nations, who sayth thus: Ye 
noble Lacedemonians, wheras I am provoked by the Gods 
to enter league and frendship with the Grecians, amongest 
whom you have the report to be the most warlike and 
valiaunt, I deemed it convenient (without fraude or guile), 
to desire your ayde and assistaunce in the enterpryse which 
Ihave in hand. The Lacedzmonians right glad and joyous 
of theyr arryvall and gentle entreaty, having also intelli- 
gence of the oracle, entered bands with them of perpetual 
hospitality and frendship. Beyng also not unmyndful of 
the bounty of kyng Croesus shewed before tyme towards 
their nation. For having sent to Sardis for provision of 
golde, to make the ymage of Apollo, which is situated in 
Thornax a part of the Lacon countrey, Croesus without 
counterchaunge freely bestowed the gold uppon vee 
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THE FIRST For which cause the Lacedemonians, in that also principally 
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above the rest of the Grecians he had made choyse of their 
amity, willingly assented and declared themselves to be 
readye at all assayes. Lykewyse to avoyd ingratitude : 
in lue of his presentes they returned unto hym a brasen 
Vessell, wroughte about the brymmes with the pictures 
of diverse wylde beastes, containing the measure of 30 
Amphore, which for one of these causes that we shal 
alleage, was never brought to Sardis. The Lacedzemonians 
testify, that the vessel beyng in voyage to Sardis, was inter- 
cepted by the people of Samos, wher they lay at rode, the 
Samians assayling them by a fleete of gallies. Contrariwise 
they of Samos affyrme, that the Lacedemonians beynge 
in the waye to Sardis, and hearyng newes that Croesus was 
taken, and the whole city sacked by the Persians, sold the 
vessel to certayne private men of Samos, who made dedi- 
cation therof in the temple of Juno. But immediatly 
returning to Sparta, they fayned themselves to be robbed 
by the Samyans, and the vessel to bee taken away by force. 

To make briefe, Croesus deluded by the oracle, prepared 
an armye agaynst Cappadocia, in hope to subdue Cyrus, 
and the whole power of Persia. 

Whilest he was busied in these affayres, a certaine 
Lydian named Sandanis a manne of singular regarde for 
hys wysedome, and for this sentence and advise much more 


king Croesus estemed then before, counsayled the king on this manner : 


in his set- 
tinge forth 
agaynst 
Persia 


Thou determinest a voyage agaynst those (O king) which 
are wrapped and clothed in beastes skynnes: not farynge 
as they would, but as they can, abyding in a region unfruit- 
ful and barreyne. Their drink is water not wyne, their 
chiefe foode is figges ; besides the which they have nothing 
good. From whom as thou canst take nothing if thou 
conquer, so consider I beseech thee how much thou shalt 
leese if thou be conquered : if once they tast of our sweete, 
then they wil dayly swarme about us, and wil never be 
driven from us. ‘Truly I thanke the Gods that they never 
put into the heads of the Persians to invade the Lydians. 


“ae wordes, notwithstanding he litle prevayled with 
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Croesus, true it is, that the Persians before they van- ENTITLED 
quished Lydia, were far from all elegancy and sumptuous CLIO 
dayntines. Furthermore the Capadocians were called by The riot of 
the Greekes, Syrians. Who before the empyre came to the Persians 
the Persians, did homage to the Medes, but at that present fee ut 
acknowledged Cyrus for theyr Kinge. The dominion of 

the Medes and Lydyans is devyded and sundered by the The limits of 
ryver Halis, which taking his beginning from the hill Media and 
Armenus first washeth the Cilicians, and secondly the a 
Matiens lying on the ryght hand, lastly the Phrygians 
declyninge towarde the left, after this, wynding to the 

North pole, it floweth betweene the Syrians, Cappa- 

docians, and Paphlagonians, waterynge the coast of Cappa- 

docia on the right hande, and the borders of Paphlagonia 

on the lefte. In this sort the floud Halis doth part and 
distermine all the hygh places of Asia, from the sea Cyprian, 

unto the waters of the Euxine sea: the backe and hinder 

part of this region is in length fyve dayes journey for a 

light and spedy footeman. 

Croesus therefore speeding himselfe towarde Cappadocia, The causes 
was greatlye desyrous both to joyne unto his owne kyng- 4 Croesus 
dome a land so battle and plentifull, and then also to beayacte 
revenge Cyrus in the behalfe of Astyages sonne of Cyaxares Persia 
king of the Medes his nere kynsman: whom Cyrus yssued 
of Cambyses had taken captive in the field. The meanes A pretty 
wherby kynred and alliance grew betwene the two kinges aR 
Croesus and Astyages, were these. The grasiers of Scithia ser So" 
and such as were conversant in reysing and breeding cattel Croesus and 
falling to debate and sedition betweene themselves, a cer- eae 
tayne company of them fledde into the lande of the Medes, Sekt g 
at what tyme the Scepter was held by Cyaxares, sonne of 
Phraortas nephew of Deioces. To whom the Scythians 
humbling themselves were at the begynninge much made 
of, and grewe in credite and favoure with the kinge, in so 
much that he committed to their charge certayne younge ned 
ympes to instruct in the Scithian language, and to trayne Sevthiane 
up in the art and facultye of shootinge. In tract of tyme excellent in 
the Scythians being accustomed daily to hunt, and a oe shooting 
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THE FIRST most part wont to bryng home some thing with them for 
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a pray, notwithstanding otherwhyles returned empty : 
which the king perceyving (who in his rage was very fierce 
and cruell) sharply rebuked them, and in reprochfull and 
tauntynge wordes toke them up very short, wherat the 
Scythians stomackes beyng moved supposing themselves 
to be hardlye dealt withall by the kyng, toke counsayle 
togeather, that having slayne some one of the children 
whom they taught, they might serve him up to the kyng 
in lieu of Venison, or some other wylde and savage pray : 
which done, they would put themselves to flight to Sardis 
and become supplyaunts to Halyattes sonne of Sadyattes 
for theyr defence and safetye, which fell out accordingly. 
For aswel Cyaxares as others that were present at the 
Table, tasted of the flesh, and the Scythians having com- 
mitted the villanye, incontinentlye fledde to Haliattes, 
whom Cyaxares rechalinging, and Haliattes refusing to 
surrender and yeelde them up, ther arose warre betweene 
the Medes and Lydians which indured the space of 5 yeares. 
In the which their broyle and discord the Medes sometime 
atchievynge the conquest, it happened them to encounter 
in a night battell. For in the sixt yeare the armyes com- 
ming to the close and the fight being equal: sodeinly the 
day became nighte, which chaunge and alteration of 
the day Thales Milesius foretold to the people of Ionia 
prefining the selfe same yeare wherein it should happen. 
The Medes and Lydians perceaving the day to be overcast 
with darknesse, abandoned the field: and by meanes of 
Syennesis of Cilicia, and Labynetus of Babilon were brought 
to accord and composition of peace, who hastening to have 
them sworne, and to establish their agreement by the bands 
of affinitye, they decreed that Astyages sonne of Cyaxares 
should espouse and take to wyfe Ariena daughter of Haly- 
attes, supposing the condition would not long remayn 
sound and inviolate were it not confirmed by the sure and 
insolluble knot of alyaunce. In stricking league and con- 
cluding peace aswell other thinges usuall to the Greekes, 
are observed by these nations, as also cutting their armes 
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tyll the bloud issue out, which ech of them lycke up and ENTITLED 
sucke together. CLIO 
This Astyages graundfather to Cyrus by the Mothers The meaning 
side was by him held prysoner and went under custody, of this place 
for such cause as in the sequele of this history shal bee pe le ce 
declared: Croesus therefore moved with displeasure, js Aselascae 
requyred of the Oracle whether he might proclaime war more at 
agaynst Persia, and having received a double and deceitful large 
answere, deeming it to make with him, went out with his 
army to assaile and fight against a certain part of the Persian 
dominion. And approching neare to the River Halis (as 
I judge) hee trailed and conveyed over his armye by brigges 
built uppon the water: but as some of the Grecians The devyse 
affyrme, hee passed the ryver by the means of Thales Ses 
Milesius, who devised another way. For Croesus standing fakes ee 
at a bay, uncertayn what way to passe the water (foras- river 
much as the brygges which are now made for passage as 
then were none at al) Thales Milesius being then in the 
campe, invented a meanes to chaunge the course of the 
water, and cause the ryver that ranne on the righte side of 
the army to flow on left. Hee made therefore to bee 
dygged a mighty deepe trench or dytch, begynninge above 
the tentes, and procedinge in compas lyke a Mone on the 
backside of the host, whereinto the water having issue 
from the proper chanel, became so low and fleet, that the 
ryver on both partes was passable, and easy to be waded. 
Some holde opinion that the olde course of the river 
was hereby wholly altered and became drye, from whom I 
dissent. For by what meanes in the regresse of Croesus into 
Lydia could the armye have retyred over. Crcesus having 
recovered the other syde of Halis came into a part of Cappa- 
docia named Pteria, safely situated and neere adjoyning 
to the city Synopis that lyeth to the sea Euxinum, where 
having encamped his whole power, hee spoyled and foraged 
the mannours and ferme places of the Syrians, subduinge 
also and sacking the city Pteria. More over he vanquished 
many other cityes round about, casting out the Syrians that 
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er an armye of the myddle part of hys countrey, 
Sn pee out ie meete ae notwithstanding, first he 
sollicited the Iones to revolt from Croesus, which they refus- 
ing, hee marched on forward, and encamped agaynst the 
Lydians. tae 
Where the Armyes beyng in viewe, the one Armye to 
the other, and havinge geven signes of defyaunce, they 
joyned in force and cruell battayle, wherein many beynge 
slayne on eyther syde, and Nyght drawyng very nere, they 
blew the retrayte, the victory remayning on neyther part. 
But Croesus laying for his excuse the small number of his 
men (as farre exceeded by Cyrus in multitude of Souldiours) 
the next day following (the Persians abstaining from 
battayle) he moved his campe and repayred backe to Sardis, 
in mynd to summon and call out the Agiptians according 
to covenaunt, with whose king Amasis he had concluded 
a league before ever he attempted the Lacedzmonians, 
purposing besides to challenge the helpe of the Babilonians 
promised and avowed to him by league and composition. 
Not forgetting also to clayme the assistaunce of the Lacede- 
monians, appoynting them a day to bee present at Sardis : 
that having made a generall assembly of all his power, and 
taken his ease that winter, he might ymmediatlye at the 
beginninge of the next springe lay charge to the kingdome 
of Persia by a new and fresh assault. Whilst hee leveled 
at this mark, he sent abroad heroldes to his league fellowes 
and friendes, with earnest requeste that the fifte moneth 
after they would come togeather, and mete at Sardis. Lyke- 
wyse the souldiers stipendary, which hee hyred, and con- 
ducted to ayde him agaynst the Persians, he dissevered 
and sent away: nothing doubtinge least Cyrus (with whom 
so short tyme before he had fought even hand and with- 
out disvantage) should adventure to come nere and approche 
to Sardis. In this sort reasoning the case and debating 
with himselfe yt fortuned that all the suburbes and places 
conterminate to the city were filled with aboundance of 
Snakes, and Adders : which the horse leaving their pasture 


and foode swallowed greedily and in monstruous sort eate 
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up and devoured. Which Croesus adjudging (as it was) ENTITLED 
to be a token or premonstration of some straunge thing to CLIO 
come, sente to the Southsayers and Diviners called Tel- 

misses. ‘The messengers that went were enstructed by the 

wyse men in the sense and signification of this straunge 

event, but they never brought newes therof to Croesus, who 

before their returne to Sardis was taken captyve. The 

wyse men Telmisses declared unto them, that Croesus should The meaning 
be set uppon with a forrayne army, which shoulde vanquish preoes 
and subdue the towne borne and natural people of the 

countrey, alleaging that the snake was the child of the 

earth, properly bred and ingendred of the ground, but the 

horse, an enemy, and a forrainer. This meanyng and 
exposition the Telmisses sent backe agayne to Croesus but 

now captive, altogeather ignorant of these thinges which 

befell unto hym, and also to hys Citye Sardis. 

Cyrus ascertayned of the determination of Croesus that 
presently after the conflict at Pteria hee was in purpose to 
disperse and scatter his army, thought it expedient in al 
hast possible to remove hys host to Sardis, to intercept and 
prevent his ennemy, or ever he could assemble the Lydians 
agayne, which advise he altogeather allowed, and put in 
practise, and spedely arryving into Lydia with his power, 
was hymselfe a messenger unto Creesus of his comming. 

Croesus cast into a greate pensivenes, and anguish of mynd, 
to se himselfe so farre deceived of his accompt : notwith- 
standing put the Lydians in array to battayle. 

At that tyme there was no nation in the worlde, neyther The Lydians 
in value and might, neyther in haughty courage and mag- Lratet 
nanimity equall and comparable to the Lydians, who ana expert 
commonly warred on horseback as most expert and nymble in riding 
in ryding, weaponed with speares of a mervailous length. 

The field wherin the fight was committed lyeth before 
the citye Sardis: through the which, both other ryvers 
have a pleasaunt and delyghtsome course, and chieflye the 
famous ryver Hyllus, flowynge into the mayne streame 
called Hermus, which taking hys yssue and first head from 
the sacred Mountayne of the holye mother [Mga 
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Phocyas. 

In this field Cyrus beholding the Lydians prepared to the 
battayle, and greatly dreading the prowesse and puissaunce 
of theyr horsemen, determined by the counsayle of Harpa- 
gus the Mede, to put in execution this straunge devise. 
Having gathered together all the Camelles that folowed the 
Army, and disburdened them of theyr loades of corne and 
vessels wherewith they wer charged, he caused certain men 
to sit on them apparelled in a robe accustomably worne of 
the Persian Horsemen. Whome in this sorte attyred hee 
gave in charge to march in the forefronte of the battayle 
agaynst the horsemen of the Lydians. After these incon- 
tynently followed the footemen: and in the laste ranke 
were placed the horsemen, into whych order and aray 
having directed and contryved his Armie, he straightly 
commaunded them to spare none of the Lydians, but 
whomesoever they found to make resistaunce, him to dis- 
patch and slay presently : Croesus onely excepted, towards 
whome he warned that no violence should be shewed how 
perverslie soever he behaved himselfe. 

This charge geven, he caused his Camels to procede 
forward agaynst the Lydian ryders, to this ende: for that 


A horse very a horse is very much afrayd of a Camell, and can neither 


fearful of a 
camel 


away with the sight of him, nor abyde his smel. Which 
pollicy he founde out to defeate Croesus of his greattest hope, 
whose chiefest confidence he knew to be placed in the 
strength and virtue of his horsemen. A signe of battayle 
beyng geven, and the armies comming to the close: the 
Lydian coursers what with the sight and sent of the camels, 
fledd backe and retyred violently : which clean discouraged 
Croesus, and put him out of hope. But the Lydians nothing 
abashed therat as having learned the cause, alyghted 
spedily, and buckled with the Persians on foote, tyll at 
length manye fallyng on ether side, they were forced to 
flye and gard them selves with the walles of the city, beyng 
invyroned by the Persians with a siege: which siege Croesus 
a tyeas to put of and delay for a long time, sent other 
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messengers from the walles to his freyndes and confederates : ENTITLED 
havinge by the first set downe and prefyned the fift CLIO 
moneth ensuinge for the tyme of their assembly. Con- 

trariwise by these he requested and desyred mature and 

speedy ayde, beyng held at a baye, and inclosed within 

the walles and gates of hys citye. The messengers under- 

toke a speedy course, as well to other nations as to the 
Lacedemonians his assured frendes. 

It fortuned that at the same tyme, there fell a strife A briefe 
and contention betwene the men of Sparta and Argos, aperbi of 
about a certayne field called Thyrea, which grounde, albeit fought 
properly belonging to the Argives, was unlawfullye helde betwene the 
backe and retayned by the Spartans. For what Jand Argyves and 

* . : acedemo- 
soever in the mayne bendeth and inclyneth toward the vio tor a 
West, as farre as Malea is peculier and appertinent to the piece of 
Argives with the tytle also and dominion of certayne ground 
Isles, in the number wherof is reckoned Cythera. Ther- 
fore the people of Argos gathering an army for the recoverye 
of theire owne territory and freedome: they fel to con- 
dition for the matter to be tryed out by combatry of three 
hundred choise men on eyther syde consenting and agree- 
ing that the right of the lande should follow the victors. 

Providing moreover that both the armyes should forsake 
the field and retyre home: least beynge presente they 
might be moved to succour the part that was most dis- 
tressed. The covenant ratifyed and confirmed betwene 
them, they departed each to theyr owne cityes. 

The partyes syngled out, and delected from both armyes, 
remayning behynd, gave byter assault each to other, and 
continued the combate til such tyme as of sixe hundred, 
there were left but three men alyve the battayle beynge 
interupted and broken of by the nere approach and com- 
ming of the evening. The remaynentes were these. Two 
of the Argyves, Alcinor and Chromius, who in manner of 
conquerours hastened their steps to Argos, one of the 
Lacedemonians named Othryades who dispoyling the deade 
bodyes of the Argyves, caried their weapons to his tentes 


keping himselfe in his due order and array. ‘The ier 
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THE FIRST the cause beyng known, the people of both Cityes were 
BOOKE present in the field laying equall clayme to the victory. 
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The Argyves, for that the men on their syde escaped and 
remayninge alive were more in number. The Lacedz- 
monians, for that the Argyves fled the field, and their man 
onely abode behynde, taking the spoyle of his slayne 
enemyes. Incontinently fallyng from sowre woordes to 
sad blowes, many were lost on both partes and the conquest 
atchieved by the Lacedemonians. Since which time the 
people of Argos shaving their heads (wheras of necessity 
before time they nourished their hayre) made a law with a 
solemne and religious vowe, never to suffer their lockes to 
grow, or their women to weare gold before they had recovered 
the field of Thyrea. On the other side the Lacedzemonians 
decreed from that tyme forward to goe long headed con- 
trary to their former use and custome. But Othryades the 
onely survivour of 300 Spartans, moved with shame and 
greefe, that the rest of hys company were vanquished by 
the Argyves with his owne handes ended his owne lyfe 
in the field of Thyrea. 

Whyle these thinges were fresh at Sparta, the Lydian 
herauld arryved to intreat ayde and helpe for Croesus, 
whom they having heard, thought meete without delay to 
assyste, and succoure him. Wherefore puttynge them- 
selves in a readines and being at the point to take shipping 
to Sardis ; there came another messenger with newes, that 
the wall and bulwarke of the Lydians was scaled, and Creesus 
himselfe taken alyve. Wherat the Lacedemonians greatly 
greved, esteeming themselves to have suffered no small 
losse, altered the intent of their purposed voyage. 

Furthermore the conquest and winning of Sardis, was 


Ye in this sort. 


Cyrus having layne at a siege the space of 14 dayes, sent 
coursers about his army, and propounded a great reward 
to him that first scaled the city wall, which beyng often- 
times in vayne enterprysed by the whole armye: when the 
rest were quiet, a certain Mardane by name Hyreades, 
sought speedy meanes to ascend and clymbe the wall on 
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that part which was naked and undefended of the Lydians : ENTITLED 
never fearyng or suspecting least the citye should be taken CLIO 
on that side, which for the roughnesse and craggines therof The cause 
was demed invincible. On which syde onely Meles first Why the wals 
kynge of Sardis had not lead hys bastard sonne Leo: The aie 
wise men of Telmisses holding opinion that uppon what invincible 
part of the walles soever this Leo passed, they shoulde 
become inexpugnable, and not to be vanquished. Meles 
therfore by all partes of the citye walles wherby any daunger- 
ous assault mighte laye to the Towne, lead and trayned 
hys unlawful sonne: omitting that syde only which lieth 
toward Tmolus, for that he thought it to be of power and 
strength sufficient agaynst the vyolent charge and counter- 
pease ofthe enemy. From this part the Mardane Hyreades 
havinge marked a Lydian descending the day before to 
recover his helmet, thither tombled downe, considered with 
hymselfe, and began to attempt the lyke. After whom 
followed other of the Persians, who consequently wer 
pursued by the rest in great routes and multitudes. By 
which meanes the citye Sardis was taken and sacked. 

Amids this distresse and extreame misery ther chaunced 
to Croesus a verye rare and straunge miracle: havinge a 
dumbe sonne of whom wee made mention before, hee toke 
greate care and wroughte all meanes possible, whyle hys 
kingdome flourished to recure his malladye, approvinge 
and trying aswell other thinges, as also the advyse and 
sentence of the oracle. To whose demaund Pythia made 
this aunswere : ey 


Thou unadvysed Lydian King 
what makes thee take such care 
To yeeld unto thy silent sonne 
the freedome of his toung ? 
The gayne God wot is not so greate 
thou mayst it wel forbeare : 
The day drawes on when he shall speake, 
for which thou nedes not long. 


Now the walles beynge taken a certayne souldiour of the 
Persians came vyolently towards Croesus to have done him 
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to death, not supposing him to have bene the king. Whom 
he perceyvinge, neverthelesse regarded not the daunger 
making no difference whether hee perished by sword or 
otherwyse. The dumbe sonne seeyng the imminent perill 
of the King hys father, and fearynge his death, brake out 
in these wordes sayinge : 

Hold thy handes (Good fellow) slay not king Crcesus. 
Which beyng the first wordes that ever he spake, hee had 
alwaies after the ready use and practise of his toung. ‘Thus 
Croesus and hys city Sardis, after he had raygned 14 years 
and abiden so many dayes siege, fell into the hands and 
power of the Persians: having lost a great kingdome, 
accordyng to the voyce and sentence of the oracle. Beyng 
in this sort apprehended, he was brought to king Cyrus, 
who causing his hands and feete to be clogged with great 
and waighty gives of yron, set him in the midst of a wood- 
pile, made for the nonce, accompanied with 14 children 
of the Lydians: determining to offer these first fruites to 
the Gods ether for perfourmance and accomplishment of 
some vow, or for profe or tryall whether any of the Gods 
(unto whose honor and service he understode Croesus to 
be greatly addicted) woulde save and deliver him from 
the fyre. These things are commonly spred and reported 
of Cyrus. 

In this most yrksome and lamentable case whiles the kynge 
of the Lydians stode on the heape or pyle of fagots he 
bethought hymselfe of the words and saying of Solon: who 
lead by the divine instinct of some heavenly influence, had 
told hym before that in the number of the livinge, there 
was no man so singular that might be named happy. Wher- 
of beyng admonished in his mynd, and fetching from the 
bottom of his hart a deepe and streyning sigh, he by report 
wept bitterly, and three sundrye tymes cryed out aloude 
uppon the name of Solon, which Cyrus hearing willed the 
interpreters to aske hym whom he called uppon. To 
whom Croesus made no answeare at all, until such tyme as 
beynge compelled by constraynt, he sayd, I named him 
whom I had rather then al the wealth in the worlde, hee had 
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lykewyse talked with all those who beynge placed in the ENTITLED 
hyghest degree of honoure have the chiefe government of CLIO 
the kingdomes on Earth, which woordes for that hee uttered 
not halfe playnlye, and to the cleare and perfyt under- 
standing of those which were attentyve, and listened unto 
hym, they urged him a fresh to make a recytall therof 
agayne. At whose instant and importunate halinge 
beynge now constrayned to begynne his speech anew, he 
told them how a long tyme synce Solon an Athenian, 
arrived at his court: who beholding his infinite treasure 
and aboundance of wealth made verye light accompt 
thereof as a thinge of smal and base value, in so much that 
whatsoever he had spoken and pronounced of hym, the 
same in due measure had fallen out and comen to event. 
Which thinges neverthelesse, were not peculiarly spoken 
of hym but generally of the whole nation and company of 
men: and chiefly of those which please themselves here on 
earth in a pleasaunt dreame and singular contentment of 
happy blisse. Whyles Croesus spake these thinges, and the 
fagottes had taken fyre on every syde: Cyrus understand- The wisedom 
ynge by the expositers of the Lydian toung what he had and saa 
said, was moved with compassion, knowinge himselfe also Cae 
to bee but a man who was now in hand to frye another to yeldinge 
death by fyre, that of late dayes was nothinge inferiour to Croesus 
himselfe in power and prosperitie. And fearing vengeaunce pardon 
for the same and consydering the instable course and fickle 
flower of mans affayres, commaunded with all diligence 
the fyre to be extinguished and Croesus with the rest of his 
company to bee set free. But they strove in vain the fyre 
having taken such vehement holde, that it seemed un- 
quencheable and not to bee overcome. In this place the 
Lydians recounte that Croesus knowing kyng Cyrus his 
minde to be chaunged and seeing every man endevoure 
to abate the rage and furie of the flame, howbeit nothing 
at all profiting: he lyfted up his voyce and cryed to Apollo 
for succour: that if ever any giftes offered by him had 
ben pleasaunt in his sight, he would acquite and deliver 
him from this present daunger. As he was ig 
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sodainly, the skye being faire and the weather smoth and 
calme, the daye was overcaste and shadowed witht he 
darke vale of dimme and duskie cloudes, which breakynge 
out into maine showres cleane put out and quenched the 


from the fire fire. Herby Cyrus perceiving that Croesus was a vertuous 
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man and reverenced the Gods he saved him from the fyre : 
and demaunded him the question saying: Tell me now O 
Crcesus whose counsaile was it to invade my country, and 
became of my friend myne enemy: Certes (quoth hee) O 
Kinge I have done this to mine owne great losse and thy 
gayne, the God of the Grecians incyting and leading me 
hereto, who was the cause that I warred agaynst thee. For 
no man is so franticke to desire warre rather then peace : 
when as in tyme of concorde the sonnes bury the fathers : 
but in warre the father carieth the sonne to hys grave. 
Howbeit it seemed good to the God to bringe these things 
to passe. Which havinge saide, Cyrus placed him by, and 
hadde hym in great honour and reverence, and stedfastlye 
beholding him greatly wondred with the rest of his company. 
All which while Croesus in a deepe muse and profound 
studye sat stil without speaking any worde. 

But sodainly lifting up his head and vewing the Persian 
souldiers spoyling and ryflyng the citye: Whether shall 
I speake my mynd, noble Cyrus (sayde hee) and utter that 
I thinke, or holde my peace at this present and say no- 
thinge ? But beyng lycenced to speake freely and without 
feare, he asked him saying: Wherin is al this company 
so busily conversaunt : or what seeke they todo? Of a 
truth (quoth Cyrus) naught else but to pole, and dispoile 
the city, and make a hand of thy riches and treasure. To 
whom Croesus answeryng: Neyther do they wast my city 
mighty prince (sayd he) nor consume my goods, (for the 
righte of these thinges is no longer myne) but they are thy 
goods which they trayle and lugge aboute, and al this 
wealth pertayneth to thee: upon which wordes the king 
advysinge hymselfe drewe Croesus asyde from the company, 


mamta chs of him what he thought meet to be done 
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in this case. Who replyed saying: For asmuch as it hath ENTITLED 
pleased the Gods to make mee thy servaunt, I hold it my CLIO 
duty whatsoever I shal perceive more then thy selfe to make 

thee privy and a counsaile therto. The Persians (quoth 

he) are a croked generation, and of nature perverse and 
stubburne : yet nevertheles, verye bare and beggerly, whom 

if in this sort thou securely permit to ryg and ransacke 

cityes, and recover store and plentye of wealth, I feare 

me that as every one groweth to greattest aboundaunce, 

hee will sonest slipp the coller, and become of a true subject, 

a trayterous rebell. Wherefore yf thou wilt follow my 
counsayle do this. Place at every gate of the city certayn 

of thy gard with precise commaundement that no goods 

be caryed out of the Citye, pretending of the tenth parte 

therof to make an oblation and sacrifice to Jupiter : which 

doing thou shalt neyther purchase their displeasure by 
takyng away the wealth: and themselves acknowleging 

the intent to bee good, wil easily condiscend, and bee 
pleased therwith. 

This counsayle greatly lyked king Cyrus: wherfore 
havinge in lyke sorte disposed and setled his Garde as 
Croesus had warned him, to him selfe he speake in termes 
as followeth: 

My good Crcesus, wheras thou art a kinge, and by 
nature framed both to do well and speake wysely, aske of 
me what seemeth thee good, and it shalbe geven thee. 

My soveraygne Lorde (quoth Creesus) I shall esteeme my Cresus 
selfe hyghlye benefyted by your Grace, yf by your majestyes alias me 
leave and sufferaunce I may sende these my fetters to the ing oracle 
Gods in Greece, demaundinge whether it were lawful for had brought 
him in this order to double with his freyndes. wes qb ee 

But Cyrus requesting to know the cause that set him so Senet, 
farre out of favour with Apollo: hee brake out, and rypt chide with 
up the matter from the begynning, declaryng unto him the devil 
the Oracles which were geven, and chiefly hys offeryngs 
wheron he presumed to denounce warre agaynst Persia. 

After a large rehersal made as touching all these thinges, 
he returned to his former sute, requesting the Kinge ees 
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it might be lawful for him to challenge the God for these 
matters, and cast them in his teeth. To whom Cyrus 
smylyng, sayd: Not this onely (O Creesus) but what else 
soever shalbe graunted to thee, and not at this tyme alone, 
but as oft as it shall lyke thee to make petition. Leave 
obtayned, he forthwith dispatched certayne men of the 
Lydyans to Delphos, with charge, that laying the gyves 
at the entry of the temple, they shoulde question with 
Apollo yf hee were not ashamed to delude and cousyne 
Creesus, with his fraudulent and deceitful Oracles: making 
him to assaulte the Persians in hope to vanquish the power 
of Cyrus, of which his hoped victory, these were the first 
fruites: commaunding them therwith to shew him the 
manacles, with the which beyng first captive, he had bene 
chayned. Moreover to aske him, whether the Gracian 
Gods had a privilege and peculiar liberty, above the rest 
to bee ingrate and unthankful to their friendes. The 
Lydians arryved at Delphos, and declaryng theyr messuage, 
Pythia made them aunsweare on this maner: The neces- 
sary event of fatall destiny, it is unpossible for the Gods 
themselves to avoyd. Croesus layeth the disloyalty of the 
fift age before him, that is to say, of his great graund- 
fathers father: who beyng squyre of the body to the 
Heraclidans was induced by the fraud and deceypt of a 
woman to kill his Lorde, and was after invested with his 
dignity, which nothing appertayned to him. 
Notwithstandinge Apollo by al meanes endevouringe to 
cause the fal of Sardis to light on the posterity of Croesus, 
not upon himselfe : for all this could not prolong or alter 
the inchaungeable race of destenye : but dispensinge there- 
with as much as might be, in some part he requyted his 
curtesy by deferryng the battery and conquest of Sardis 
for terme of three yeares. It is meete therefore that 
Croesus knowe, how his seat imperiall came three years 
later to ruine then was determined and appoincted by fatall 
necessity. Agayne it was no small benefite that he saved 
him from frying at a stake, for as touching the oracle he 


Se no cause to complain being forewarned by Apollo 
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that furnishinge an armye against Persia he should over- ENTITLED 
turne and destroy a great Empyre. Of this sayinge if in CLIO 
case he had bene better advysed it was his part to have 

enquyred of Apollo what empyre he meant, whether his 

owne government, or the kingdome and principality of 

Cyrus. But the prophecy beyng neither sufficiently 

pondered by himselfe nor sought to be discussed, if any 

thing happened otherwyse then he would and wished for : 

let him thanke hym selfe and not blame the God. 

Now for that he aleageth besydes the sentence of Apollo Applye to 
as concerning the Mule: it was better sayd by the God, Mige age 
then considered by him. For by the Mule was kyng Cyrus eeven 
understode, whose parents were of dyvers nations, and his 
mother of a more noble progeny and lineage then his 
father, the one beyng a Mede, daughter to Astyages, 
kynge of the Medes, the other a Persian, and in homage 
and subjection to the Medes, who beyng a man of base 
account, and verye meane regard, neverthelesse crept into 
favour, and wedded the daughter of his soveraygne liege. 

The Lydians thus aunsweared by Pythia, made their 
spedy regresse to Sardis declaring to Croesus what they 
had hearde. Wherby he came to confesse that the blame 
rested in his owne folly, and was unjustly and without 
cause imputed to Apollo. It suffyceth therfore to have 
spoken this of the dominion and rule of Croesus, and by 
what meanes hee first vanquished and subdued Ionia. 
Furthermore besides those which before are mentioned : 
many other notable presentes were offered by this king 
which are yet apparant, and to be seene in Greece. For 
at the Citye Thebes in Beeotia there is a table of three feete 
all of Gold dedicated unto Apollo Ismenius. Certayne 
young heighfers also wroughte of Gold, with sundry pillers 
of the same kynde. Lykewyse in the entrey and porch of 
the temple there is to be seene an huge sheyld of solide 
golde. All which were extant, and remayning even until 
our age. Albeit, by length of tyme many were consumed 
and brought to decay. As for the gyftes he bestowed at 
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THE FIRST inferiour to them in value which were sent to Delphos. 
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Notwithstanding as wel those which hee presented at 
Delphos, as also the other that were geven to the temple 
of Amphiaraus were of his owne propre and hereditary 
substaunce, the first fruites of his fathers possessions: as 
for the rest which in lyke maner he consecrated were of 
the wealth and substaunce of his enemy: who before 
Croesus aspyred to the crowne was of the secte and faction 
of Pantaleon. For this Pantaleon also had to father 
Halyattes and was brother to Croesus but by sundrye 
women, the mother of Croesus beynge of Caria, the other 
of Ionia. No soner was Croesus indued with the sover- 
aygntye but hee toke his enemy that constantly withstode 
him, and drawing hym asyde into a fullers shoppe, he bereft 
hym of his lyfe: whose goods before hand vowed to the 
immortal Gods hee made consecration of in those places 
whereof wee spake before. And thus much as concerning 
his liberalitie and magnificency used toward the Gods. 

Now as touching the countrey of Lydia, there is nothing 
therof recounted worthy admiration like as of other regions : 
save that only out of the hyll Tmolus are digged small 
peeces of gold in manner of gravel. There is also a monu- 
mente by them erected the straungest that ever was heard 
or seene (onely excepted the marvaylous works done by 
the Egyptians, and Babylonians) to witte, the tombe of 
Halyattes father to Croesus. The foundation or grounde 
wherof is of mighty greate stone, the rest of the sepulcher 
of earth and mould cast up and heaped togeather in forme 
of a mount, finished and brought to perfection by the toyle 
and payne of certayn day men, and hyred labourers, beyng 
holpen therin and assisted by maydes of the countrey. 

In the toppe or highest part of the Tombe ther appeared 
in our dayes fyve limits or severall precinctes and borders 
declaryng by letters therin ingraven how much every one 
had wrought and done, wherby it was evident by measure 
taken that the greatest part therof was built up and framed 
by the labour and handyworke of the maides. For the 


daughters of the Lydians, are al prostitute and common 
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untill such tyme as by the use of their bodies they have ENTITLED 
gayned and collected a dowry wherwith they be placed out, CLIO 
and geven in maryage, which is at theire owne choyse and The maydes 
arbitrement. The compasse of the sepulcher was sixe th SVS 
furlonges and two acres about, the bredth 13 acres, nere ees 
unto the which there passeth a mayne river, which the continuall 
Lydians hold opinion to be perpetuall, named by them Whoredome 
Gygeeus, and thus much of the tombe. The lawes which The lawes of 
the Lydians use are almost all one with the statutes and the people of 
ordinaunces of the Grecians save that they set theyr virgins bY" 

to open sale and cause them to kepe publique stewes and 

brothel houses. These first of all (to our knowledge) The first 
broughte in use the coine of silver and gold, instituting coyners ot 
shops of mercery, and marchaundise, and setting up ee ae 
Tavernes and vittailing houses. .They challenge also to et 
themselves the first invention and devyse of playes and 

games, which are jointly in use and observation with the 

Grecians, alleaging that togeather, and at the same tyme 

they devysed these thinges : and made a drauft and seques- 

tration of theire countreimen whom they sente to inhabite 

and possesse a part and portion of Hetruria. The meanes 

also and occasion they affyrme to have bene these. 

In the tyme of Atis sonne of kinge Manes there was a A famine in 
great scarsity and dearth of vittayles, throughout the whole ae Bie 
land of Lydia. In the beginning wherof the Lydians apete/Gk ‘ 
sustained themselves by day laboure, and continual toyle, 18 yeares 
but after fyndinge the famyne to encrease, they sought 
other shiftes and devysed meanes whereby to allay and 
diminish the greate distresse and intollerable rage of 
hungar, whereof arose the gallaunt devise of playinge at 
Chesses: also dyce playing, tenise, and such lyke, which Chesse play, 
the Lydians clayme and vendicate as proper to themselves, ee ue 

‘ : . . tenise de- 
observinge this order to delay and forget their hungar: \\..4 by the 
one whole day they spent in play and gaming, never seeking Lydians 
after any meate, another (leaving of to disport and recreate 
themselves) they made provision of foode for the mainten- 
ance of their bodies. In which maner they lived the space 


of eyghtene yeares. 
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THE FIRST But having no release of their miserye, and perceiving 
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the dearth and penury nothing at all to surcease : the 
king devyded his people into two parts: one of the which 
he allotted to abyde and stay in their owne countrey, com- 
maunding the other to abandon the lande. Over those that 
remayned stil in Lydia, and departed not the listes of their 
native countrey, the king himself held the chiefe rule and 
government: placing over the rest his sonne for their 
Lord and principal whom he called Tirrhenus. 

Furthermore they unto whom the lot fell to relinquish 
and leave the region, held their way to Smyrna: where 
having built shippes such as were fyttest and most con- 
veniente for caryage: they toke the sea to seeke both 
seates and sustenaunce. Until such tyme as having passed 
manye nations, they came to the Umbrians, wher founding 
and building up cityes they made their abode, and dwel 
their to this day, changinge the name of Lydians, with 
the name of theyr kinges sonne whom they had for theyr 
prince and guide, beyng after called Tirrhenians. 

But sufficeth it us to know that the Lydians were sub- 
dued and brought in subjection by the Persians. It resteth 
now that wee declare and expresse who that Cyrus was, 
which vanquished the power and subverted the kyngdome 
of Croesus. Consequently by what meanes the Persians 
atchieved the principality and rule of Asia, wherin I wil 
alleage that of which the Persians themselves are authors : 
who set downe unto us a playne and evident truth, not 
seeking by the vayne florysh and pompe of wordes to 
augment the noble and valiant actes of theyr famous 
kynge, Cyrus. Right wel knowing that al other historyans 
which make report of the same king are found to vary in 
three sundrye tales. 

The Assyrians having held the dominion of Asia the 
higher for terme of 520 yeares, the fyrst that made insur- 
rection and rebelled agaynst them were the Medes, who 
behaving themselves manfullye and couragiouslye in the 
behalfe of their liberty shoke of the yoke of bondage, and 
delivered them selves from the slavery and servitude of 
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their governers, whose example also other nations immedi- ENTITLED 
atly followed and attempted the like, in so much that al CLIO 
the people of the mayne land became free, were ruled and 

governed by their owne lawes. Til at length they were 

made thral agayn by these meanes. Ther lived in the 

countrey of the Medes, a man of rare and singular virtue 

named Deioces, sonne of Phraortes: Who determining to 

atchieve the supremisie framed in his head this conceipte. 

The Medes dwelling here and there, scattered by villages, The pollicy 
Deioces in very good credite before tyme began more °f Deioces 
strictly and severelye to observe justice, and follow equitye aaa Figs 
then earst he was accustomed: for that he saw the Medes of Media 
universally addicted to liberty and licentiousnes, and 
assuryng him selfe that injury and wrong were flatly con- 
trary and repugnant to right. The people that dwelt 
in the same village takinge diligent heede to his manners, 
appoynted hym a judge to decide their controversies. But 
hee (as having an eye to the seate royall and kingdome of 
the Medes) kept the sincere rule of Justice and swarved not 
one ynche from lawe and equity. Which doing, besydes 
that he reaped no small prayse of his neyghbours and 
acquayntance, he had resort also and repayre to him by 
those that dwelt in other places, and in tyme welny from 
all places of the realme, who, moved with the good report No thing 
and fame of hys Justice, came in flockes, adhibiting Deioces Ned 

3 Fi . redite so 
for an arbitratour in theyr causes, havinge bene foyled .oine as 
and put to the worst by the false sentence and injurious justice and 
verdite of others, and admitting no man to the lyke office upright 
and dutye. eae 

When the numbers of his Clientes were encreased, know- 
ing all causes to be justly determined and taken up by him, 

Deioces perceavinge himselfe to bee the onely man for the 
whole countrey, precisely refused ether to abyde any longer 
there where earst he was wont to administer justice, or at 
all to intermedle and deale with anye causes, alleagynge 
that it was smally to hys profite to spend whole dayes in 
determination and arbitrement of other mens causes, 


omitting the care of his owne houshold and private mapa 


THE FAMOUS HYSTORY 


THE FIRST Wherfore robbery, spoyle, vyolence, and all kynde of 


BOOKE 


villany beyng now more freely and with greater impunity 
in every place committed then ever before: the Medes 
assemblyng a general counsayle, began to deliberate and 
consult as touching the state and condition of their common 
weale. Where (as I am brought to thinke) the friends and 
familiars of Deioces consideratlye and of set purpose 
spake in this sence: It cannot be (say they) that in this 
corruption and lewdnes of manners we should long enjoy 
and abide in our countrey. Goe to, then, let us appoynt 
and ordayne over us a kinge, that our lande may bee 
governed by good lawes: wherby it may be free for every 
man quietly to dispose of hys owne affayres and have no 
cause to feare lest by the abhomination and outrage of 
wicked and pernicious maners we be cast out and dis- 
possessed of our owne seats. By which woordes the Medes 
indured to couch and submit themselves to a kyng: they 
began to consider whom they might electe and chose for 
the soveraygne lord of their libertye. Which theire doubt 
the name and remembrance of Deioces straight wayes cut 
off, who by general consent and one voyce of the whole 
multitude was named and approved kynge. And beyng 
advaunced to the chiefest dignity, be commaunded forth- 
with a pallace to be erected and built up seemly for the 
majesty and magnificent estate of a prince: moreover, 
that choyse should be made of stronge and likelie men for 
the gard and preservation of his body. Which the people 
of the Medes (willing to gratify him by their prone and 
ready obedience) immediatly perfourmed, raysing a mighty 
and sumptuous court notably fenced and garnished for his 
safe abode: situated also in that part of the countrey 
which he best fancyed, leaving it free and at his owne 
liberty to select and picke out of the whole countrey of 
the Medes such as he thought meete for the defence and 
care of hys health. Deioces in full authority and power of 
a kyng compelled them also to founde a city, which beyng 
by them accordingly furnished and fortifyed, they might 
have the lesse regard of their smal and homely cotages, 
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which thinge the people willingly agreeynge he envy- ENTITLED 
roned and fensed in a citye with stronge and mighty CLIO 
walles, which is now called Ecbatana, where one wall The 
boundeth upon an other in such manner that the onely buildinge 
compasse of the one cleane encloseth and whollye con- eae: city 
teyneth the other, every one in lyke maner excedinge each Ecbatana 
other in height. 

Whereunto the nature of the place gave no small advaun- 
tage, as havinge his reise and rearynge towardes the pitch 
of a hyll. How bee it, farre more greate was the helpe of 
art and industry of man, having wrought seven several 
closurs and countermures nere adjoyning the one to the 
other. In the last circuit wherof was the pallace of the 
king togeather with the treasure of the city. The scope 
and compasse of the last and greatest incloseth welny as 
much space or more as the wall of Athens. The batle- 
ment of the first wall is coloured with whyte, the seconde 
with blacke, the third with redde, the fourth also with 
blew or skye coloured, the fyft with yellow, the two last 
beyng coped with battlementes, the one of silver the other 
of gylt. The pallace of the king beyng (as we have heard) 
strengthned and corroborated with defence and munition, he 
- commaunded the rest of the people to dwell assyde on everye 
part rounde aboute, providing moreover that no man at 
any time should have accesse or entraunce to his person 
but that all thinges should be done by messages to and 
fro: in so much, that the king seldome or never came under 
view or sight to any. Above this, it was held neyther 
seemely nor lawful for any man to laugh or spit in presence 
of the prince or anye other. These thinges are therefore 
practised and observed by the Medes: that those which The reason 
wer his equalles before of approved courage and valiancy Lephe pre 

; ght have 
might not have any cause by seyng hym to be greeved AU sncoage to 
his dignity, and consequentlye to brew treason against his the king of 
person: but contrarily being abridged of his sight and the Medes 
company they might come into opinion that the king was 
no part of his people, but a man singled and sequestred 
from the rest of the multitude. Herewith Deioces Ts 
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THE FIRST garnished and set forth his majesty, and in perfyte manner 
BOOKE authorized and setled himselfe in his empyre, he ministred 
justice with great rygor and severity. They which were in 
plea and controversye one with an other put their causes 
in wrytinge, and by a messenger sent them in to the king, 
which when he had determined he subscribed his judge- 
ment, and sent them back agayne, executing justice on 
this manner. 

In other thinges he held another order: yf happily he 
had intelligence of any that had done wrong or injury to 
an other, sending for him he put him to a payne according 
to the measure of his offence: to which end he had dis- 
persed divers espyalles to prye and watch throughout the 
whole Realme. Thus the whole nation of the Medes fell 
to the rule and government of Deioces, wherof himselfe 

The severall was the only principal. Appertinent to the tytle and seate 
countries of of the Medes are thus many severall peoples : The Busans, 


Medi : : : 
ane ye Paratacenians, Struchates, Arizantyns, Budyans, Magians, 
al which were under the soveraignty of the Medes. After 
meer. the decease of Deioces, whose raygne continued the terme 
eee of 53 yeares, his sonne Phraortes tooke uppon him the 
yeares 
governmente. . 


pee Who, not content to be kynge of the Medes alone, moved 
J warre uppon the Persians, and made them subject to the 
ss rae power of Media, and having the rule and dominion of both 
tothe Medes 2ations, the people of the which were mighty and valyaunt, 
by Phraor- he subdued also Asia, invadynge dyvers other countryes, 
He ‘ restored now one and then another, tyll at length hee came to geve 
iiverty by assault to the Assyrians. I meane those that whylom were 
Cyrus chiefe of al the rest, but at that instant renounced and 
forsaken of all theire Subjectes by rebellion, neverthe- 
sate lesse of themselves in. very good estate. Agaynst whom 
Ise ° Phraortes undertaking a voiage the 22 yerre of his raygne, 
the 22 yeare Was slayne in battel and the most parte of his armye put 
of his raygne to the swoord. 
Cyaxares 3 After whose death Cyaxares hys sonne and Nephew to 
Deioces came to the crowne, who hadde the name to be 


of greater prowesse and might in warre then any of his 
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auncestors. Wherfore he distinguished into bandes and ENTITLED 
trowpes the people of Asia, and fyrst of all arranged his CLIO 
army into an order of Spearemen, horsemen, and bow- 
men, whereas before all were confused and out of aray. 
This is hee who warred with the Lydians at such time as 
the day was turned into night : and who, havinge purchased The day 
the favour of all Asia that lyeth about the ryver Halis, eae into 
mustered a power of men agaynst the city Ninus, as eh 
well to take revenge of his fathers death as to vanquish and 
destroy the citye. 

But in the meane tyme whyle hee foyled the Assyrians 
in the field, and held them at bay within the citye, hee was 
of a sodaine incountered with an huge army of the Scythians 
lead and guided by Madyis their kinge, successor to his 
father Protothias, who havinge driven the Cymmerians 
out of Europe brake from thence into Asia, and beynge 
in quest and persute of those whom they had flighted in 
battel, came into Media. 

The distaunce betweene the two rivers Mezotis and Phasis 
even unto the countreye of Colchis is 30 dayes jorney for 
a light footman: but betwene Colchis and the land of the 
Medes the way is short and the travell easye, one onely 
region lying betwene them, which is the countrey of the 
people called Saspires: which after wee have passed, the 
next stepp is into Media. Notwithstanding, the Scythians 
toke not this course but fetcht a compasse about another 
waye, towardes the upper regions, leaving the mount 
Caucasus on their ryght hand. The Medes entring battell 
with the Scithians, were by them vanquished, and lost the 
tytle and superiority of all Asia. Wherefore the Scythians 
surprising the dominion of Asia, went from thence the next 
way into Agipt, but arryvinge in Siria Palestina they were 
met by Psammitichus, Prince of the Augyptians, by whose 
gentle intreaty and greate rewardes they were stayed from 
goyng anye further, wherefore retyring backe agayne 
after they were come to the citye Ascalon in Syria, many 
of them passed by quietly, without offer of damage or 
injury, howbeit some drouping behynd rifled the sete 
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THE FIRST of Venus Urania, beyng of greatest standing and antiquity 


BOOKE 


The most 
auncient 
temple of 
Venus 


Asia held 
by the 

Scythians 
28 yeares 


Cyaxares 
raigned 
40 yeares 


Astyages 4, 
under whose 
raygne is 
conteyned 


amonges all the temples that were ever erected to that 
Goddesse : for the Pallace of Venus in Cyprus toke oryginal 
of this, as the Cyprians themselves testify. The temple 
also extant at Cythera was built by the Pheenicians, which 
were a progeny and offspring of the Syrians. But the 
Goddess, moved with wrath agaynst those that wrought 
the spoile and pillage of her temple, punished both them- 
selves and all those which came of them with the feminine 
sicknes. Which thing the Scythians also graunt : who are 
easily brought to confesse that the cause was such, and none 
other why they are tainted and infected with this disease. 
Neither is it hard for those that travayle into Scythia, 
with their owne eyes to behold them which are thus 
diseased, whom the Scythians call Enareas, that is, exe- 
crable and accursed. Asia therfore was held by this people 
28 yeares, for which tyme proudly and injuriously exer- 
cysing government they made wast and havocke of al. 
For beside the ordinary pension of tribute, they exacted 
so much of every one severally as theyr pleasure was to 
rate them at. 

Wherwith also hardly satisfied they committed spoyle 
and robberye throughout all the countrey. Wherfore 
Cyaxares and his people the Medes, intertaining the most 
part of them with sumptuous feastes, and all sortes of 
delicious and dayntye fare: watching their time when the 
Scythians were overladen with drinke, they set uppon them 
and slue them. By which meanes recoveryng the empyre 
with all that they had before, they toke also the citye 
Nynus. The which in what sort it was by them taken, and 
howe they brought under their rule all the Assyrians, save 
only Babylon, it shall else where be declared. 

Nowe when as Cyaxares had raygned 40 yeares and 
reclaymed the kyngdome from the Scythians, he ended his 
life, and Astyages hys sonne ruled in his stede: of whose 
loynes issued a goodly gentlewoman named Mandane: 
whom hyr father on a night dreamed to have let her uryne 
in so great aboundance, that it filled the whole citye, 
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and covered Asia with a maine floud. The meaning wherof ENTITLED 
after he had learned of the Magi (who had skil to lay open CLIO 
and interprete dreames), atteynted with exceeding feare, the famous 
hee resolved to marye his daughter (beyng now of ripe story of 
yeares) to none of the noble bloud of the Medes which ©¥™S 
might seeme worthy of her person: but to a certayne The 2 
Persian named Cambyses, whom he knew to be of a good dreams of 
house and of nature remisse and quiet, albeit with him aetiadk 
selfe in farre lesse accompt then a meane man of the Medes. his dcaphene 
The same yeare he had placed his daughter with Cambyses, 
hee saw another vision no lesse straunge then the former : 
wherein ther seemed unto hym out of the wombe of his 
daughter to grow a vyne that overspread and shadowed all 
Asia, and having knowledge what it meant, he immediatly 
sent for his daughter from Persia, where shee abode: to 
whom beyng greate with childe, and neere the tyme of her 
delivery, hee assygned a strayght and diligent watch, in 
full purpose to destroy that whatsoever shee had brought 
forth into the world: beynge geven him to understand by 
the wyse Magi, the interpretors of dreames, that the yssue 
of his daughter should raygne in hys steed. 

Which thing Astyages carefully noting, presentlye at the 
byrth of Cyrus, sent for Harpagus his most familiar and 
faythfull counsayler, and the onely solicitor and dealer 
in al his affayres. To whom hee sayde on this manner : 
My good and trusty servaunt Harpagus, I straightlye 
warne thee not to neglect the charge I shal lay upon thee, 
nor in any wyse to delay the speedye dispatch and accom- 
plishment of the same. Beware thou dost not deceive 
me, and take hede, least reposing thy trust in other to do 
it for thee, thou bee a cause unto thy selfe of grievous 
revenge. 

Take this litle bratte of my daughter Mandane, and 
cary it home with thee to thyne house, and slay it: which 
done, take order also by some secrete meanes to see it 
buryed. To whom hee answered: Most noble Prince, 
your majesty at no time enjoyned ought to Harpagus that 
he scorned to doe, and shall hee from henceforth eee 
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THE FIRST your hestes ? Be it your wil and pleasure, I shall do it : 
BOOKE it is my dutye and devoyre to perfourme it. 

Which having sayd, the young infant was delivered into 
hys handes in a rych and coastlye mantle, whom hee receyv- 
ing departed home to his own house, the teares trickling 
downe his cheekes for sorrow. Whether beyng comen hee 
opened to his wyfe all the wordes that had passed betwene 
himselfe and the king, who began to demaund him in these 
wordes : And what then my lord are you mynded to do? 
Certes (quoth he) albeit I am commaunded by Astyages, 
yet whyle I live wil I never be brought to commit so detest- 
able a villany: be he never so madd, and tenne hundred 
times more enraged then he is at this present, both for that 
this pore seely brat is of myne owne kyndred and allyance, 
and then because Astiages himselfe is now olde and with- 
out issue of a man child. After whose death, if by fortune 
his daughter should aspyre to the crowne (whose sonne I 
am charged to bereave of his life), what else could I hope 
for but the most cruel and miserable death that coulde 
bee devysed ? Neverthelesse, for myne owne safetyes sake, 
I hold it necessarye this childe shoulde dye, yet not by anye 
of myne, but by some of the kinges owne servauntes. Hys 
talke ended, forthwith he sent a messenger to the heard- 
man of Astyages whom he knew most conveniently to be 
resident in such pastors and hils as were haunted and 
frequented with wyld beastes. The heard mannes name 
was Mitradates : whose mate in bedde and fellow in service 
was a poore laye woman named in the Greeke toung Cyno, 
which signifyeth a Bytch, in the Median language Spaco, 
Spaca in the common use of their speech being the right 
name for a bitch. 

The pastours where hee grased his cattell were borderyng 
to the foote or bottom of a desert mountayne, lying to the 
North syde of Ecbatana, and to the Euxine sea: al that 
coast of the land of Media which tendeth towardes the people 
Saspires beinge very hygh and full of hils and forrestes, 
but the rest much more low and playne. The heardman 
ae the messuage, and repayring to the house of 
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Harpagus after he was comen thither, he began to salute ENTITLED 
hym in these wordes: Gentle syrra (quoth he) it is the CLIO 
kinges wil you take this litle infante and laye him in the Harpagus 
most wilde and desert place of the woods where he may @elivereth 
soonest bee devoured. Which wordes his majesty com- Ms creek 
maunded me to say unto you, with this greeting moreover, Be eet 
that if in case thou make not speedy dispatch of it, but by to lay out in 
some meanes save it and kepe it alive, thyselfe in sted the desert 
therof shalt dye the death. Which thing also, that it might 

be done without deceipt, he gave me in precyse charge 

with myne owne eyes to behold the child dead. With which 

wordes the poore soule toke the babe, and returned the 

same way hee came to his base and simple cottage. Now 

it fortuned that all that day his wife laye in traveile of 
childbyrth, and (as the Gods would have it) in the meane 

space, whyle her husband went to the city, was delivered of 

asonne : beyng very sollicitous and careful one for another : 
Mitradates for the safe deliverye of his wife: Cyno for the 

good successe of hyr husband, who besides custome was 

sent for by Harpagus. Beyng returned home, and with 

great joy receaved of his sorrowful wyfe, she curyously 
demaunded of hym what the cause might be that in such 

post hast he was summoned by Harpagus to come to the 

city. To whom he sayde: My deare wyfe, at my comming 

to the city I both heard and saw that which I woulde to God 

I had never seene, nor it had bene done by our Lordes and 
maysters. All the house of Harpagus resounding with 

teares and yellyng, with most pitifull outeryes and lamen- 

tation. Wherinto after I was entered all agast and astonied 

for fear, I beheld a comly younge chyld lying in the middes 

of the house quaking and cryng wrapped in a rich mantel 

of gold and diverse colours, whom Harpagus (having espyed 

me) commaunded me to take by and by, and cast it out 

in the mayne forrest for a pray and spoyle to the savage 

and ravenous beastes: addynge moreover that Astyages 

charged me so to do, with great threats and menacinges 

if I should do otherwyse. The child I toke and have 


brought with mee, supposing it to belong to some one of the 
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THE FIRST court: for that I would never have thoughte it to have 
BOOKE bene of the kinges owne bloud. Notwithstanding I mar- 
vayled much to see that so rychly arayed with gold and 
sumptuous attyre: as also what it might meane that 
Harpagus and all his family so bitterly wayled in extreame 
woe and heavines. Now in the way I was ascertayned of 
all the matter by a servaunt that brought me out of the 
city, and delivered the child into my handes: who told 
me it was the sonne of Mandane, our kinges daughter, 
begotten of Cambyses sonne of Cyrus, and that Astyages 
commaunded it should bee slayne: and this is he. Where- 
withall he unfolded the mantle and shewed the child to 
his wyfe. The selye woman, beholding the young babe to 
be fayre and beautiful and of body large and well pro- 
portioned, fell downe on her knees, and bathinge her 
husbandes feete with her lukewarme teares she besought 
him in no wyse to imbrue his handes in the bloud of an 
infant so goodly and well favoured. Who alleaging that 
it could not be otherwyse, because that Harpagus would 
send his servauntes to see it dead, and that himselfe should 
bee miserably tormented to death, the woman which by 
thys tyme had set abroach a new devise began a fresh to 
counsaile hym saying: If there be no remedye but needes 
thou must lay it out: yet heare me once agayne and 
follow my counsayle how thou mayst craftely dispense 
with the kings commaundement and save the childe. This 
day have I brought forth a young infant which was stil 
borne and dead in the wombe. Take yt therfore and 
laying it out in the desert, let us kepe and foster this-in 
the steed, so shall it neither be knowne that thou hast 
disobayed the king, and our selves shall gayne the heavenly 
Joy of so goodly an infant. By this meanes (my good 
husband) both our dead chyld cast out in this kynglye 
vesture shall enjoy a royall and princely sepulcher, and 
this poore seely innocent that is assygned to dye shall be 
preserved and kept alive. Which devyse fytted the neat- 
heardes humoure so wel that without any longer delibera- 


any hee put it in practise. Wherfore givinge to his wyfe 
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the childe which he was mynded to have slayne, his owne ENTITLED 
bratte that was still borne, gallantly decked in the others CLIO 
aray, he toke and layd out in a most wilde and wast moun- Mitradates, 
tayne. Which done the 3 day after he had cast it forth moved by | 
(leavyng another to oversee the neat) he posted him to the sate 
city to the house and mansion place of Harpagus, geving child of his 
him to understande that the child was dead, and that for owne in 
more assurance he myght behold it wher he lay: who paoe oa 
sending with him certaine of his servauntes in whom ~~ 

he reposed greatest affyaunce willed them to take view 

thereof, who fyndyng it to be so (as they thought) in steede 

of Mandanes sonne take the heardmans child, and buryed 

it. Now the other young brat that was after called Cyrus Cyrus 

was brought up and cherished by the grasiers wyfe, who Bae: uP 
notwithstanding as yet did not call hym Cyrus but by Biacier ite 
some other name. The child arryving to the age of tenne 

yeares, descryed his progeny, and opened hymselfe by this 

deed and sportyng in a village where the hearde grased, 

and beynge at sporte and playe with his equalles, hee 

chaunsed by the other children his playfellowes to be 

chosen kynge. 

The boy incontinentlye limittynge to everye one hys Cyrus de- 
propre charge, toke uppon him lyke a younge Prince in seryeth ae 
dede, ordaining strayght some of them to builde housen, Latha, RReP 
and others to garde hys Bodye, and to attende uppon hys selfe to be 
person, one for the steward of his court, another for his knowen 
legate and ambassadour to forreine countries : lastly, such 
a one as might controll and oversee the rest: bynding 
every man with a severall dutye. Among this company 
of little wagges ther used to play a young boy the sonne of 
Artembares, a man of great calling and principal respect 
among the Medes, whom Cyrus for that he refused to obay 
his authority, and do as hee bade hym, caused the other 
boyes to take and lay hold on, which they doing, he beat 
him spightfully and without measure. The boy taking 
it heavily to be thus abused, was no soner escaped from 
them but he ranne home crying to the city where his 
father dwelled and complayned of the wrong and Parcies 
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THE FIRST done to hym by Cyrus: albeit not calling him Cyrus (for 


BOOKE 


Cyrus his 
bold 


answeare to 
Astiages 


as yet he had not that name) but the sonne of Astyages 
heardman. Artembares, transported with choller, in a 
rage toke his sonne by the hande and lead him to the 
kynge, where declarynge the intollerable misusage of hys 
child, he opened his coate and shewed hys shoulders, saying, 
Is it meete (O kyng) that we be thus abused by the wretched 
brat of thy heardman? Astyages, willing to gratifye 
Artembares and do him honour by revenging his sonnes 
quarel, caused the heardmans boy to be sent for: who 
beyng come, Astyages castyng towardes hym a sterne and 
frowning loke, began in this wyse : Why, syrra (quoth hee), 
you litle punion, is it for so base a brat as thy selfe, borne of 
a beggerly vassall, to scourge and whip in such sort a childe 
sprong of a noble house, whose father is one of the peeres 
and chiefe men of my realme? The boy, beholdyng the 
king with a bold and stedfast countenaunce, aunsweared 
thus : 

Why, my Lord (quoth he), that which I have done I have 
done by justice, for our towne boyes, in whose crew this 
was, appoynting me their king, as the meetest of them all 
to beare rule, this fellow would not obay me, and thought 
scorne to do as I bad him: for which cause according to 
hys due desert I sharply punished him, and if I for so 
doyng be worthy to be beaten, here I am; do with me what 
thou wilt. Whyles the boy spake these wordes, Astyages 
his hart began to rise: for he seemd to himself to acknow- 
ledge the countenaunce of the boy, callynge to mynde the 
forme and signes of his face, besydes his stately and liberal 
gesture: the terme also of his yeares hit so pat with the 
time of his casting out that he verily thought hym to be 
his yong nephewe. Wherat somewhat astonied he remained 
silent for a space, and hardly at the length returning to 
himselfe (being desirus to send away Artembares, to the 
end he might talke alone with the heardman) he spake 
thus: My meanyng is, O Artembares (quoth he), in such 
sort to deale in this matter that you shall thinke your selfe 
satisfyed, and your sonne have no cause to complayne. 
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With which wordes Artembares taking hys humble leave of ENTITLED 
the king, Cyrus was lead into an inner parlour. Astyages CLIO 
beyng now alone with the heardman, began to parle with 

hym where he had the boy, or how he came by hym. Who 
thinking it best to stand to hys tacklinge affirmed stoutly 

that he was his own sonne, and that his mother was living 

with hym at home at his house. To whom the king, castyng 

an angry smyle: Certes (quoth hee), good fellow, thou art 

not thyne owne freynd to runne wilfullye into the briers, 

and to be cause unto thy selfe of a terrible death: and 
presently making a signe to hys gard to lay hold on him 

they toke him in purpose to have lead hym awaye. But 

the miserable neatheard, oppressed with extremity and 

driven to so nere a strayght, resolved with himselfe, aban- 

doning all fayned allegations, to seeke refuge by confessynge 

the truth: wherfore openyng the whole matter from the 

first head and begynning, he fell downe on his knees and 
humblye craved pardon of the kyng. Astyages hearyng 

hym without glose or colour to speake as it was, made light 

of his fault and let him goe, sending certaine of his court 

for Harpagus against whom hys stomacke was inflamed 

with greate wrath and indignation, to whom appearing 

in presence hee spake as followeth: Tell me, Harpagus, in Harpagus 
truth (quoth he) by what death didst thou murder the tei: 
childe that I gave unto thee begotten and borne of my *’°"’ “7™S 
daughter Mandane: who seeing Mitradates the heardman 

present, thought it not best to dissemble and conceale the 

matter by fayning, least he were taken up for triping and 
convicted of a lye: but framing this aunswere, he sayd: 

My soveraigne lord and King, after I had received the 

Infant at your graces hand, I cast in my head the best way 

and fittest meanes to obey and fulfill your wil : and that in 

such sorte also, that avoydinge your Majestyes displeasure, 

I might neyther be a minester of bloudshed to your princely 

selfe nor to your noble daughter. For which consideration 

I wrought thus. Sendinge for this heardman grasier of 

your majesties Neat, I gave into his handes the new borne 

brat, with a weighty and precise commaundement from your 
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THE FIRST gratious highnesse to put him to death: and in so saying 

BOOKE I spake no more then truth, for so much as your pleasure 

was it should be so. In this sort I committed unto him 

the babe with an earnest and carefull charge to lay it out 

in the desert chases of the wilde and inhabitable rockes 

and mountaines, adding a hundred thousand threats of the 

most cruell and pestilent death in the worlde if in case he 

should let, or in the least point refuse to perfourm it with 

diligence. Which done by him and the infant beyng dead, 

of my most assured and trusty servauntes I sent some to 

behold the child having nowe expyred and breathed forth 

hys last blast, who, fynding it cold and without sence, layd 

it in the earth and buryed it. Thus standes the case, O 

king, and by this death the child perished. Now as touch- 

ing this discourse of Harpagus his talke was directed and 
grounded on a flat and sincere truth. 

But Astyages, makinge no semblaunce of anger of that 
which had happened, began and told him fyrst of the heard- 
mans confession, proceedinge orderlye with the rest till at 
length he came to say thus: For that the childe liveth and 
by the benefyte of fortune and favour of the Gods hath 
escaped death I greatly rejoyce, as beyng disquieted with 
no smal anguish and torment of conscience to consider the 
villany and wicked treeson wrought agaynst yt, and beyng 
often challenged by my daughter for the privy murder and 
concealed death of hyr child, I was not a little gauled and 
afflicted in thought. But in that fortune hath turned all 
to the best, send me hether thy sonne to bee a playfellow 
and companion to my litle nephew, and see thou come thy 
selfe backe agayne and accompany me at supper. For the 
truth is I am in purpose to do sacrifyce to the Gods im- 
mortall for the safe recovery of the child, to whom the 
honour and chiefe prayse of this gracious and fortunate 
happe doth especially belong. 

Harpagus, hearynge this, dyd hys humble reverence to 
the kinge, exceedynge joyous at the favourable yssue and 
good event of his fault, and not a litle glad besydes that 
as a fellow and companion of the kynges mirth and comfort 
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he was invyted to supper. Wherefore departing home he ENTITLED 
no sooner entred within the dores but with all speede he CLIO 
caused his sonne to be sought out, whom beyng of the age 

of 13 yeares he sent to the court, willyng hym to do what- 

soever he was commaunded by the kynge. Hymselfe as 

one ready to leape out of hys skynne for joy, with mery 
countenaunce and smyling cheere declared to hys wyfe 
imediatly the whole course and tenour of hys happye successe. 

Hys sonne arryved at the kyngs pallace Astyages incon- Harpagus 
tinently slew, and cutting and dismembringe him into small is sonne 
peeces: part therof hee commaunded to bee rosted, and epee A 
other part sodden: both excellently wel seasoned and basket 
relished, to be kept in a readines. At supper time the 

guestes beynge gathered togeather, and amonges them 
Harpagus, the kyng hymselfe with the rest were served 

with messes of mutton wherewith the borde was generally 

spred, save only Harpagus, before whom were set the partes 

of his torne and mangled childe, except the head, the 

handes, and the feete, which were severally kept and set 

asyde in a basket. 

Of these lamentable deintyes, after Astyages judging Harpagus 
hys guest to have well fedde, hee demaunded hym the feeding of 
question how he lyked hys chere: who havinge avouched ¢hijde 
hymselfe greatly delighted therewith as the sweetest and 
most delicat meate that ever he tasted, certayne appoynted 
for the nonce drew nere with the basket conteyning the 
head, handes, and feete, who willing hym to open it, and 
choose of those things which were in it what liked him best, 
he discovered the maund and beheld the residue of his 
murthered childe: wherewith somewhat abashed, he yet 
patiently kept him selfe from open outrage. Now Astyages 
askyng hym whether he knew the head of that beast of 
whose flesh he had fed so freshlye, hee made him answere, 
yea, and stood contented with that whatsoever his majesty 
should do at any tyme. Immediatly he arose from the 
table and, taking the remnauntes of his unfortunate and 
wretched bratt, framed his steps towardes hys owne house, 
in mynd (as I judge) to interre and burye the remnauntes 
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THE FIRST of that accursed and boucherlye acte. On this manner 
BOOKE did king Astyages take revenge of his faythful and beloved 
servaunt Harpagus. After which, entringe into delibera- 
tion of Cyrus, hee called for the wyse men named Magi, 
by whose meanes he came to knowledge of hys dreame, to 
whom after they were come he moved a question about the 
true construing and exposition of hys vision, who yeeldyng 
the same answeare that they dyd before, that it behoved 
the boy if he were living to raigne and be kyng, Astyages 
tooke immediatlye theyr talke by the end, and goinge 
forward: Of a truthe (quoth hee) it is most certayne that 
the Chylde is livinge, and fareth very well. And when 
as in the Countrye where hee was brought uppe, the 
children of his owne village in way of pastime had made 
him a king, loke what they do that are kynges indeede, the 
selfe same in like maner did hee. For appoynting his 
wayghters, his porters, his messengers to goe to and froe, 
with other such like dutyes and offices, hee bare himselfe 
amonges them lyke a young prince. 

Now tel me therfore, you that have skill, what thinke you 
of this? If the chyld live (say they) and have already 
borne rule and that not advysedly or of premeditate pur- 
pose but by chaunce and destinye. Be of good courage 
then (O king), wee warrant you hee hath taken his leave 
and shal rule no more. For some of our prophecies, soth- 
sayinges, and conjectures come to small effect: and as 
meere phantasies, and ydle dreames prove very light and 
fall to nothing. Surely (quoth the king), and I thinke no 
lesse, beynge of this opinion also that for asmuch as hee 
hath once bene named and held for a kyng, my dreame 
hath his end, and that wee have no more need to feare him 
anye longer. Neverthelesse I leave it to your wysedome 
carefullye to consider what may befall, and geve me such 
counsayl and advyse as may be safest both for the mainten- 
aunce of my scepter and for the continuaunce of your owne 
estates. To whom they aunswered : It is greatly to be wished 
and desyred of us (O mightye Prince) that thy kyngdome 
eel di indure, for otherwyse if it should descend or 
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be translated to this boy, which is a Persian, what could ENTITLED 
wee loke for that are Medes and aliens then to be held CLIO 
and kept under in bondage and slavery. Whereas on the 

other syde under thy government (whose natural subjectes 

we holde and accompt ourselves) wee are in maner princes 

over them, and with thy selfe in great credite and honor. 

By how much the rather we ought to have diligent respecte 

of thy prosperous raygne, and at this tyme also to advertise 

and warne thee if wee sawe or were privye to oughte that 

might bee prejudiciall to thy royall person, but for as much 

as the vision is comen to so slender proofe, that in event 

it seemeth a tryfle, both our selves are in good hope, and 

wil your grace also not to dispayre, but to sende home the Cyrus by the 
childe into Persia, to his parentes. Wherat Astyages eae of 
greatly rejoysing, calling for Cyrus, sayd unto him: My yivoue 
sonne, albeit heretofore by meanes of a fond and frivolous home to his 
vision, I did thee injury, yet by thyne owne good fortune parentes 
and happie desteny thou art kept alive. Now therfore 

joyfully get thee home to the Persians with those whom 

I have appoynted to be thy guydes, wher thou shalt 

fynde a father not like to the heardman Mitradates, 

and a mother much better then thy nourse Cyno. With 

which wordes he toke his leave of hym and sent hym 

away. 

When they were come to the house of Cambyses, Cyrus Cyrus re- 
was received of his parentes, who having knowledge that ceived of his 
he was their sonne, kyssed and embraced hym a myllion ES 
of tymes, holding themselves the most happy and fortunate 
people in the world for the sodayne and unhoped recovery 
of their sweete sonne, whom they never thoughte to have 
seene alyve. And curiously demaunding of him how and 
by what meanes he escaped, he made them answeare, that 
til this tyme he never knew: beyng altogeather ignoraunt 
of hys kyndred and lineage, addyng moreover that for 
ought he knew he was the very naturall and lawful child of 
Astyages his heardman, save that onely in the way he had 
intelligence of his whole misfortune and straunge hap by 
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THE FIRST into Persia. He declared therfore in what sort he was 
BOOKE nourished, and kept up by the field mans wyfe, whom in al 
his talke he greatly praysed and commended, in so much 
that alwayes at one ende of hys tale was his swete and 

The cause of dearly beloved Cyno: which name his parents hearing, to 

the fable the end the deliverance of their sonne mighte seeme more 

eine straunge and miraculous, they blazed abroad that Cyrus 
be brought was brought up and cherished of a bitch: wherof con- 
up of a sequently sprang and arose a fayned tale. 

Byrch Cyrus growing in yeares and approaching nere to mans 
estate, waxed of all equals the most valiant and hardye, 
and in passinge favour and goodwill with al men, whom 
Harpagus oft tymes urged by sundry gyftes and presentes 
to take revenge of his graundfather Astyages. For seynge 
that by himselfe beynge a private man ther was no waye 
to repay the injury done him by the king (Cyrus beyng 
now at ripe and mature age), he thought good to make him 
who had all one cause to have all one quarell. Further- 
more, hee wrought this, at what tyme Astyages through 
the pevishnes of age dealt very cruelly, and lyke a tyraunte, 
with the Medes. Harpagus clawing favour, and insinuat- 
ynge himselfe with the Peeres of the realme, perswaded 
them to depryve Astyages of the supreme dignity, and make 
choyse of Cyrus for their high and soveraigne Prince. And 
seing his pretended treason pretily well to fadge and goe 
forward, willyng to make Cyrus of counsayle (which thing, 
for that all the wayes into Persia were intercluded and 
garded by watch and warde, was hard to be done), he came 

Harpagus in mynd of thys conceipt: having finely and cunningly 

pourerehod drawen out the garbedge of an hare, he conveied into her 

Cyrus in the belly a letter wherin was set forth and declared hys whole 

belly ofan mynd: which togeather with the hare and nets deliverynge 

hare to an huntsman, one of hys owne houshold servauntes, 
whom he especiallye trusted, he sent into Persia, geving 
him in charge to deliver it into Cyrus hys owne handes, and 
to request hym to cutt up the hare secretlye by hymselfe 
and without company. The fellow faythfully executing 
ae maysters will, toke the hare to Cyrus, who opening her 
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belly found the letter enclosed, which he unfolded and read ENTITLED 
in these termes : CLIO 
Thou sonne of Cambyses (whom no doubt the Gods The letter 
tender and regard, for otherwyse thou haddest never 
mounted to so great estate) take vengeance now of Asty- 
ages, the seeker of thy utter spoyle and destruction. 
For by his desire thou haddest dyed the death, but by 
the favour of the Gods and by means of me, thou remaynest 
alyve. All the course of which thy tragicall and unhappye 
fortune I doubt not but thou knowest of olde: as also the 
villanye and execrable wickednes done to mee by Astyages, 
in that my selfe refusinge to kil thee gave thee over into the 
handes of his neathearde. 
Now therfore if thou wilt listen to me, the whole king- 
dome of the Medes shall be subject to thy power. Seke 
first of al to allure the myndes of the Persians to slippe 
choller, and rebell, which done put thy selfe in voyage 
agaynst the Medes, in full hope and assurance to enjoy 
the crowne. For be it my selfe or any other of the nobles 
of Media whom the king shall assygne to come forth 
agaynst thee and geve thee battell, wee have all geven handes 
with one consent to rebate the power of the Medes, and 
joyninge auncientes to march under one banner, to the 
utter overthrowe and deprivation of that cruell and malicious 
tyraunt. The account is cast, the reckning made, and 
nothinge wantinge, but that which we earnestly wish for, 
and shortlye, thy quicke and speedy arrival. The letter 
read and perused, Cyrus cast with him self what sleight ane devyce 
or art he might now use to induce and move the Persians rape hae: 
to sedition, and fynding one not altogeather unfyt for Dis parstana to 
purpose, hee determined to make tryall therof, indytinge rebellion 
a letter in such wordes as hee thought best. After this he 
summoned a generall concourse and meeting of the Persians, 
wher opening the letter he signifyed to them that Astyages 
had apoynted him lieuetenaunt or principall of Persia. For 
which cause you Persians (sayd he) I will and commaunde 
you to resort hether every man furnished and provided of his 
hooke or bill, which charge geven he brake up the rae 
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THE FIRST Now it is meete wee knowe that many sorts of people 
BOOKE are contayned under the generall name of Persians. Cer- 
tayne wherof Cyrus callyng togeather intysed them to 
rebell, which were such that of them all the rest depended. 

The names of the people be these : 

The Arteatians, Persians, Pasargadians, Meraphians, 
Masians : of which number the Pasargadians are the most 
noble and renowned: amonges whom is the stocke and 
familye of the Achemenides, out of the which the kinges 
of Persia are alwayes chosen and elected. There be also 
other Persians besydes these, as the Panthelians, Derusians, 
Germanians, addicted to the trade of tillage and manurynge 
the ground. Other also that have principall regard of 
grasinge and feedyng cattel, to wit, the Dayans, Mardians, 
Dropicians, Sagartians. All which ready prest with 
their sicles and hedging billes, Cyrus toke and lead into a 
field of 18 or 20 furlonges exceedyngly overgrowen and 
pestered with bushes, which in one dayes space they cleane 
cut up and caried away. Wherfore the next day following 
hee commaunded them to be present agayne every man 
handsomly and well arayed. Himselfe in the meane 
season gatheryng togeather whole heards of goats, sheepe 
and oxen, all that his father had, hee slew them to make 
provision of a sumptuous and magnificent banquet wher- 
with to feast and entertayne the whole host and company 
of the Persians. The next day insuing when (as Cyrus 
had commaunded) the Persians were assembled and comen 
togeather, he caused them to sit downe in a great and large 
field, where as mery as crickets, they fell freshly to those 
chats which in great plenty and aboundaunce were set 
before them. At after dynner Cyrus demaunded of them 
whether of the two they rather wished, the labour past or 
the pleasure present. To whom they replyed that there 
was no comparison or equality betweene them: for as no 
payne and misery was absent from thefone, so no pleasure 
and felicity was wanting to the other. Which their 
answeare Cyrus takyng hold of presentlye went forwarde 
saying: My frendes and countriemen of Persia, even so 
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it fareth with you, and at such choyse and election you ENTITLED 
now stand. For geving your consent to obay and follow CLIO 
me, both these and many other infinite commodityes shal 
redound unto you, without the toylsome yoke of servitude 

and slaverye, but refusing my counsayle, a whole sea of 
miseryes do dayly threaten you, not unlyke the toyle and 
wretchednesse that yester day you abode. Be ruled then 

by me and attaine your freedome, for both I my selfe am 
provyded by devyne lotte and appoyntment of the Gods, 

by whose meanes you should enter into this paradise of 
blessednesse, and you in nothinge (especially in martial 
courage) were ever accompted inferiour to the Medes. 

What resteth then but that in defyaunce to Astyages and 

the tytle of the Medes, you cast off the yoke of servitude, 

and become free. 

The Persians, long since moved with disdayne to see The Persians 
themselves overtopped and kept under by the Medes, ebell 
having the opportunity of a captayne with handes and 
feete (as they say), vowed themselves to obay Cyrus, and 
recover their liberty. These thinges sounding in the eares 
of Astyages, Cyrus by a purseuant was cyted up to appeare 
at the court: whom he returned backe agayne with this 
answeare, that his meaninge was to come verye spedily and 
somewhat too sone for his purpose. At which newes Asty- 
ages imediatlye prepared a power of the Medes, over whom 
in an ill hower he placed Harpagus generall, not mynding He 
the injurye hee had done unto hym. The army prepared, aie aay i 
and the Medes and Persians meeting in the field, they Medes joyn- 
which were not privye to the purpose of Harpagus began eth his 
to fight and bicker with the ennemy: the rest without Or se 
offer of violence joyning with them. Other there were, that cea 
with small resistaunce turned their backes to the Persians Astyages 
and fled amayne. : 

The host of Astyages beynge in this wyse dispersed and proees 
shronke in the wetting, newes was broughte thereof to the 1¢nse\) Hie 
king, who in a greate heate of choller and outrage, menac- ¢oynsayling 
ing Cyrus, sayd: Let the traytour bee assured hee shall not him to let 
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THE FIRST men Magi, by whose counsayle hee was brought to let 
BOOKE Cyrus depart, he hanged them up every man, not leaving one 


Astyages 
taken 
captive 


Astyages 
raygned 
35 yeares 


alive. After this he put in armour the rest of the Medes 
that were in the city, both young and old: with whom 
beyng present in the fielde, after that for a whyle he had 


. abidden the might and’ power of the Persians, he was 


driven to flie, and in the flyght was taken alyve, with the 
losse and perdition of hys whole army. Over whom beyng 
now captive, Harpagus his counsaylour greatlye insulted, 
with open scoffes and reproachful tauntes, omittyng 
nothing that might gaule and greeve him to the verye 
hart: laying in his teeth the supper wherin he hadde 
caused hym to feede of his sonnes flesh. For which cause 
hee had now made him of a kynge a vassal. Why then 
(quoth Astyages) dost thou now challenge the deed of Cyrus 
to thy selfe ? Who alleaginge on the other side that it was his 
deede and done by hym, for that Cyrus was moved ther- 
unto by his letters, Astyages aunsweared that of all men 
he held hym most voyd of wit and goodwill to his countrey. 
The one, for that having power to be king hymselfe, he 
had yelded it over to an other: the other in that for malice 
of one supper he had brought his owne countrey into per- 
petuall thraldome. For had it bene necessarye to have put 
over the kingdome from hymselfe to an other, it had bene 
much better to have chosen a Mede then a Persian, wheras 
now the Medes being nothing giltye of that fact, were 
become of rulers, slaves, and the Persians that hetherto had 
lived in bondage were now come to be lordes themselves. 
On this manner king Astyages, havinge the space of 
35 yeares borne rule in Media, was depryved of his seate : 
by whose cruelty and sore dealing the Medes came in sub- 
jection to the Persians after they had held the supremisye 
of all Asia above the floud Halis an hundred twenty eight 
years, savinge the tyme that the Scithians obtayned the 
empyre. Afterwardes the Medes repenting themselves 
of that they had done, revolted from Darius, but beyng 


overcome in battayle, they»were agayne perforce driven 
to obedience. 
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The Persians by whose meanes Cyrus vanquished his ENTITLED 
graundfather Astyages having the chiefe rule and dominion CLIO 
of Asia, Cyrus doinge no violence to Astyages, kepte him 
in his house to the houre of his death. Such therfore was 
the byrth and education of Cyrus, and the meanes wherby 
he atchieved the kyngdome : who not longe after tryamphed 
over kyng Croesus his professed enemy, of whom wee spake 
before: by which his victory he wan the ful title and 
possession of all Asia. 

Furthermore the rytes and customes which the Persians 
use I fynd to be these. First for ymages, temples, and 
aulters, they never build any, and accompt it great follye 
and madnes in those that do builde them. For this cause, 
as I judge, they think not the Gods to come of the progeny 
and Imeage of men, as the Grecians doe. Wherfore making 
choyse of the highest and most lofty hyls of the countrey, 
on the toppes of them they do sacrifyce unto Jupiter, by 
which name they understand the whole cope and vaulte of 
heaven, geving also lyke honor and reverence to the Sunne, 
the Moone, the Earth, the Fyre, the Water, and the Wyndes : 
imputing to these alone a devyne nature and deity, which 
from the beginning they have had in honour. Notwith- 
standing in course of time they began to buckle and pray 
to Urania: which maner they drew from the Assyrians 
and Arabians. Venus of the Assyrians is called Militta, 
in Arabia Alitta, by the Persians Metra. The ceremonies 
ordayned by them to bee kept and observed in time of 
sacrifice are these. They neyther set up any aulter, or 
kyndle anye fyre at all, omittinge also to essay or tast of 
the sacrifyce before the immolation. 

Pypes, Myters, saltcakes, they never use. But as everye 
one is purposed to make oblation to the heavenly powers, 
so leadyng his host or sacrifyce into a fayre and cleane 
place, hee humbleth himselfe in prayer to some one of the 
Gods, having his head decked with a nightcap usuallye 
worne of the women of Persia, bounde about for the most 
parte, and envyroned with mirtle. Beyng alwayes provided 
that the party which maketh the offeryng hold it not lawful 
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THE FIRST to pray for hymselfe only or to make supplication for any 
BOOKE private or peculiar commoditye of his owne, but universallye 
for the whole realme and multitude of the Persians, and 
chiefly for the king; the sacrifycer hymselfe being a part 
and parcell of the whole number, so that in praying for 
all others hee prayeth for himselfe. This also: cutting 
and hewing the hallowed beast into small and slender 
peeces, they incontinently boyle it: which done, makinge 
diligent inquisition for the softest and smothest grasse they 
can find, and especially trifolly or three leaved grasse, 
they spred thereon the sodden flesh, over which a Magician 
yalpeth out a songe of the beginning and childhod of the 
Gods, which they accompt a most forceable and valerous 
incantation. Without this Magician they hold no 
sacrifice lawful or rightly perfourmed. After this the 
sacrifycer taketh the flesh, and applyeth it to what use it 
The celebra- seemeth him good. Of all the dayes in the yeare they 
rong their observe with greatest joy and solemnitye theyr byrth day. 
Persia > -Wherin, then at other tymes, they use larger dyete with 
greater plentye and aboundaunce of meate: in so much 
that the richer and wealthier sorte set whole oxen, camels, 
horses, and asses uppon the borde, prepared and rosted in 
a fornace. Such as are of meaner ability and substance 
celebrate their nativity with beastes of lesse quantity. 
Litle meat sufficeth them, the greatest part of theyr 
provision consisting in choise chats and junkettinge dishes, 
and those not verye tothsome and daynty. Hereof it 
commeth that the Persians object to the Grecians their 
short meales and quicke dinners, for that (say they) they 
have nothing pleasaunt, dilicate, or worth eatyng, whereby 
they may be allured to sitte longe at meate. Which if they 
hadde (no doubt) they woulde quatt theyr Stomakes to 
the full and seeldome or never aryse hungrye. 
Moreover the Persians generally are verye much geven 
to wyne. Beyng notwithstanding forbidden by the law 
The regard to perbreake or vomite in company, or to make water 
pieend wher they may be seene, which maner and custome they 
oe: as yet. Commonly when they have typled so long 
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they see a peece of the devil, they by and by fall into ques- ENTITLED 
tion and consultation of grave and serious matters: and CLIO 
loke what is agreed upon among their cuppes the same The maner 
the next day following is propounded by the host of the of their _ 
house where the Senate was held: and if in lyke manner °O™S¥!tation 
they allow and thinke well of it beyng sober, they use it; 
if otherwyse, they refuse it. On the other side, what soever 
in time of sobriety hath bene determined by them, the 
selfe same they ruminate and run over a fresh, beyng wel 
moystned with wine. 

If they meete one an other in the way it is no hard matter 
to know whether they be equalles or superiours ech to 
other. For beyng of like reputation they kysse each other 
onthe mouth. Ifthe one be some what the others superiour, 
after a more modest and bashfull fashion they kisse on the 
cheekes. If much more set by and of farre greater regard 
the base and unnoble falleth flat on the earth in honour 
and reverence to the other. Behavinge themselves with 
all dutifull demeanour and curteous usage towardes them, 
which are nexte dwellers, and neyghbours unto them. 

In the second degree imbracing and making much of 
those who dwell nere also and border uppon their neigh- 
boures, and so consequently the nerer every one is in place 
to them the greater he is in friendship and familiarity, 
esteeming themselves of all men the best. 

To those which are furthest seperate and disjoyned from 
them in distaunce of place they disdayne to shewe the 
least poynt of civility, in ful accompt that of al men living 
there is none lyke unto them selves in any thinge, and as 
everye man hath nerest propinquity to them in place and 
neighbourhod so they deeme hym to excell others in vertue 
and good living, making least accompt of those that dwell 
furthest off and most of themselves. 

Furthermore in the tyme of the Medes empyre, certayn 
familyes exercised mutuall government, that is, were 
rulers over some and ruled by others, for the Medes gener- 
ally weare rulers and chiefly over those that dwelt next 
them : who in like sort had the oversight of such as bordered 
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THE FIRST upon them: to whom also in order was permitted the rule 
BOOKE and moderation of others. Like to this manner of govern- 
ment was the love and familaritye that was also of the 
Persians, alwayes lovinge those best that were their neerest 
neighbours. Of all countryes in the world the Persians 
lare most delighted with forrayne and outlandish maners : 
wherfore leaving their owne countrey vesture, they put 
themselves in Medish attyre, deeming it better and more 
seemly then their owne, wearyng upon their hands a kynd 
of placard or stomacher used of the Afgyptians. More- 
over they are drawen with all kynd of pleasure and delight 
which they can either invent themselves or learne of other : 
learning of the Grecians to be in love with beautiful boyes. 
They wed many virgines, and woo more concubynes. In 
the next place to strength and valiant courage, they make 
most of him that hath most children, whom anually the 
king indueth with a great reward as though he had atchived 
some notable act. Their children from 5 yere old til they 
come to 20 they trayne and bringe up in 3 principal things : 
in ryding, in shoting, and speaking truth. The child never 
commeth into the fathers sight before he be 5 yeare old, 
but is brought up privily among the company of women, 
to the end that if the child dye before he aspyre to that 
age the father may conceave no griefe or sorrow for the 
same. Which custome truly I greatly commend: as also 
this that it be not lawfull for the king for one offence to 
bereave a man of hys life: nor for any of the Persians to 
practise cruelty upon his family being moved therto by 
one only transgression. 

But breathing uppon the cause if by good advysemente 
he founde more and greater faultes committed then duties 
perfourmed: then to geve the brydle to hys anger and 
worke hys wil. Besides they are in opinion in that countrey, 
that no man at anye tyme slew his owne father: but that 
the child so doing uppon examination and tryal had of his 
byrth is alwaies found to be a bastard and changling, 
thinkinge it a thinge unpossible that the naturall childe 
should ever adventure to brew the destruction of his owne 
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and lawfull syre. Whatsoever is dishonest to do that also ENTITLED 
they esteeme unseemly to speake. But of all thinges they CLIO 
accompt it most abhominable to lye: and next to that to 
bee much in debt: both for many other respectes, and 
chiefly because they thinke it skarse possible for him that 
oweth much not to dissemble and lye much. If any one be 
infected with leprosie, or otherwyse disteined with unclean- 
nes of the body, he may not come within the citye, or use 
the company of any Persian, alleaging that for offence 
and transgression agaynst the sunne they were punished 
and attaynted with such diseases. And if happily it befall 
a straunger or forreyner to be taken with such like sick- 
nesse, they banish and expell him the countrey: for the 
same reason also chasing and skaringe all Pigeons and 
doves out of the circuite and compasse of theyr region. 
It is open blasphemy with the same people, (not onely 
repugnant to good maners and civility) to pisse or spitte 
into anye brooke or river, likewyse to wash his handes 
therein, or any such lyke, wherof the water may conceave 
any maner of fylth or corruption : verye devoutlye and with 
great religion, yelding worship and honour to the flouds 
and rivers. This also is peculiar to the Persians, which 
not marked by them, is knowen of us, that all the wordes 
in theyr language which consist of 4 or more sillables do 
commonly end in one letter: which letter the Dores. cal 
San, the Iones Sigma. And if we loke more narrowlye into- 
theire speech, and note that wel, we shal fynd not onely 
some but all the names of the Persians to have their ter- 
mination and endinge alyke, which for that I know it 
assuredly I am not afraid to avouch it constantly, being 
in halfe a doubt in like sort to awarrant and beare out 
the truth of those things which the same people are sayd 
to observe about the dead bodyes of their countrimen, 
whom (as the rumor is) they never burye or intumulate 
before such tyme as either by dogges or foules of the aire 
they are drawen and haled about. Which thinges that 
their wisemen doe, whom they call Magi, I dare undoubtedly 
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THE FIRST therfore inrowling and wrapping the dead body in ware 
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The people 
of Greece ~ 
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they afterwardes inter and lay it in the grave. The 
Magi do much dissent and differ from other men: beyng 
also unlyke and diverse in their customes from the priestes 
of Aegipt. For the Aegyptian Priestes refuse to defyle 
and pollute themselves with the slaughter of any creature, 
saving of those which they sacrifyce to the Gods. But 
the Persian Magi are not squemish or dainty to imbrew 
their hands in the bloud of any living thing whatsoever, 
onely excepted a man or a dogge, esteeming it in maner of 
a conquest to be noted for a common kyller and destroyer 
of Ants, Serpentes, byrdes, wormes and such lyke, wherin 
they greatly glory. Sufficeth it now of the Persian fashions 
and order of living to have spoken hetherto, eftsones making 
recourse to that from the which we have somwhat digressed. 

The people of Ionia and Molia hearyng the Lydians 
with so smal endevour and welny without blowes to be 
conquered by the Persians put in ambassage to Cyrus 
certayne of the chiefe peares of either countrey offring to 
stand at the same conditions to hym as they did before 
tyme to Croesus. To whose suite and humble petition 
Cyrus made answeare by this similitude or apology. A 
certayn fisher (quoth he) beholding in the sea great plenty 
of fyshe began to play very pleasuntly on his pype, suppos- 
ing that at the sweete sound of his harmony the fish would 
have leaped out to the land: but frustrate of his hope, in 
a great heat he cast his nets into the sea and inclosing a 
greate number drew to shore, where seyng them leape and 
play upon the dry ground: Nay now (quoth he) you 
daunce too late, seyng that when I pyped before, you refused 
to come. Which speech he used for that having before 
tyme disdayned his gentle offer beyng sollicited by him 
to revolt from Croesus to the Persians: Now when they 
sawe the worlde chaunged, and the event of thinges not 
answearable to their expectation, they made offer of their 
service, and signifyed themselves ready prest to do hys 
commaundements: wherfore moved with displeasure 
ert them with this briefe answeare he sent them away. 
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The people of Ionia hearyng this, repayred every one to ENTITLED 
their owne cityes, to fortify and make strong their walles. CLIO 
Havinge before by a generall counsayle or Synode assembled 
themselves in Panionium, where they all mett saving the 
Milesians whom Cyrus receyved into favour, under the 
same condition as he had taken the Lydians, to the rest 
of the Ionians it seemed best by common consent to send 
legates into Sparta, aswel to certify the Lacedzemonians 
of their present estate as to crave and implore their assist- 
ance. The people of Ionia, unto whom the temple of 
Panionium doth belong, have their places of residence 
and abode so pleasaunt and delectable, that what for the 
excellent temperature and myldnesse of the ayre and devyne 
benefyte and commodity of the mountaynes, there is no 
people in all Greece comparable unto them. For neither 
the hygher region nor the lower, neither the East commeth, 
nor the west approacheth any thing nere to the excellency 
therof, the one beyng for the most part very coulde or so 
much overgone with water: the other (that is to say the 
higher coast) burnt up and pestered with heat, and dust. 
The language used in Jonia is not all one, but reduced and The ditfer- 
brought to 4 sundry propertyes and formes of speech. ee 
Myletus the chiefe city amongs them, bounding to the dene 
south, and after that Myrus and Pryene situated in Caria 
use allone toung. But the cities in Lydia (to witt) Ephesus, 
Colophon, Lebedus, Teos, Clazomene, Phocea: albeit 
they agree not in speach with the places forenamed, yet 
betweene themselves they speake alike. The residue 
which are three: two are Isles, Samus and Chios: one in 
the mayne called Erythre, doe differ much in phrase and 
manner of wordes. Chios and Erythre jumping in one, 
the other which is Samus challenging unto it selfe a diverse 
and straunge form of language from the rest: wherby it 
is evident, that theyr speach is qualifyed by 4 sundrye 
differences. 

Of these people were the Mirrstans, who under coloure 
and pretence of feare came to league and covenant with 
Cyrus. As for those cityes that were Se gaa a 
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THE FIRST the sea, they had lesse cause to feare and more to live in 
BOOKE greater security then the rest. Both for that the Phe- 
necians were not yet tributory to the seat of Persia, and the 
Persians themselves were unaccustomed to sea battels and 
used no shippes. The same for no other cause then that 
they knew the Gracians to be weake and mightles, and of 
all the rest, the Ionians to be of least power and smallest 
valure, withdrew and alienated themselves from the other 
cityes in Ionia. For asmuch as setting Athens aside there 
was noe citye of principal fame in all that coast. So 
that both other regions there inhabitaunt, and also the 
Athenians, flatly renounced to bee called Ionians many of 
them beynge ashamed of the name, wheras contrariwyse 
the 12 cities are not a litle proud therof, greatly vaunting 
themselves under the tytle of Ionians wherefore havinge 
once called them selves Panionoi, they built also a temple, 
intytling it after their owne name Panionium, decreeyng 
and consenting never to admitte any other to the society 
and felowship of the same. Neyther was ther any very 
desyrous to be made pertakers therof saving the Smyrneans. 
The lyke thing happened to the Dorienses that inhabite 
Pentapolis, which before was called Hexapolis, who by 
the generall decree and ordinaunce of the rest, are not 
suffred to injoy the libertyes of the palaice Triopium. 
Excluding therfore certayne of theire owne natyve 
people for the violation and breach of a law or privilege 
belonging to the temple. For in the games of Appollo 
‘iriopius certayne three footed stooles beynge appoynted 
for hym that wan the price (which nevertheles it was not 
lawful to cary out of the temple, but in the same place to 
make dedication therof to the god) one Agasicles of Hali- 
carnassus attayning the victorye strayned cursye with the 
law, and taking away the stole with him caryed it home 
to his owne howse: For which deed the 5 other cityes, 
Lyndus, Ialissus, Cameirus, Cos, and Cindus, sequestred 
Halicarnassus, beyng the sixth, from the right and freedome 
of the temple: leviyng a mulct or peine uppon the whole 
citye, for the bold enterprise of their valerous champyon 
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Agasicles. Howbeit the Ionians seeme uppon good ground ENTITLED 
and just consideration to have parted their countrey into CLIO 
12 cityes refusing to amplify and augment the number 
beyng just so maney partes of Peloponnesus, wherin that 
tyme they dwelt, even as now also the Acheans, who drave 
and expelled the Iones out of theyr proper seat, are justlye 
devyded into so many partes, the first and principall 
wherof is named Pellena: after whiche are recounted 
Aegyre and Aage perpetually washed and moystned with 
the pleasaunt streame of the river Crathis which is also 
called Italicus. In the next place are reputed the cityes 
Bura and Helice, whether the Ionians, discomfited in bat- 
tayle by the Acheans fledde for succoure. Next unto 
Helice are these, Aegion with the people called Rhypes, 
also the Patrenses, Pharenses, and the city Olenus, by the 
which scowreth the swift and maine river Pyrus. Last 
of al Dyma and the Trytzenses that dwell in the middle 
tracte of the region. These are the 12 severall and distinct 
parcels of Achzwa: which afore tyme were held and pos- 
sessed by the Ionians, who for the same cause onlye, and 
none other, kept the number of twelve Cityes, without 
desyre to multiplye or increase the same. Whom pre- 
cipuallye notwithstandinge and above others to call Ionians 
yt were great madnes, since the people Abantes also are 
of the proper lineage and naturall stocke of Ionia, which 
nevertheles have estranged themselves from the name of 
Iones. Lykewyse the Minyans intermedled and mingled 
with the Orchomenians, the Cadmzans, Dryopians, Pho- 
censes, Molossians, Arcadyans, Pelasgians, Dores, Epi- 
daurians, and many other nations confused and joyned 
one with another. Of which number they that went out 
of the court or castell of Athens named Prytaneum and 
reputed themselves the noblest and most principal of the 
Tones (at what tyme, being singled from the whole multi- 
tude of the Athenians, they went to dwel in an other pro- 
vince) had with them no wives of their owne: in steed 
whereof they used certayne women of Caria, whose parentes 
they had before tyme slayne. By reason of which slaughter 
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THE FIRST the dames of Caria toke a solemne vow (which they like- 


BOOKE 


| Of the cityes 
of Aeolia 


wyse caused their daughters diligently to observe) never 
to sit at meate with theyr husbandes, nor cal them by 
their own names. For that having cruelly murthered their — 
fathers, their first husbandes, and their sonnes, they had 
also haled these poore widowes, much agaynst their willes, 
to their unchast and fylthy couches. 

All which thinges were done at the city Miletus in 
Tonia. 

Furthermore the kinges of Ionia and such as weare 
advaunced to the supreme regiment of the countreye 
were partly of Lycia, comen of the lyne of Glaucus sonne 
of Hippolochus, and partly selected and chosen out of the 
Citye Pylus, drawing theyr progeny from Codrus sonne of 
Melanthus. Notwithstanding the name and tytle of the 
Ionians, they most willingly holde and embrace, of whom 
wee spake before: and in very deede are naturally so: 
how be it not they onely, but all the rest which comming 
of the Athenians kepe and solemnize the festivall dayes 
called Apaturia, are subject to the selfe same name. Which 
custome of celebration, is universally held and observed 
of all besydes the Ephesians and Colophonians, who by 
means of a murder committed, are prohibited and restrayned 
therefrom. 

Now it is meete we know that Panyonium is a certayne 
holy and religious place in Mycale inclyninge to the North 
dedicated by the whole countrey of Ionia to Neptune, 
syrnamed Heliconius. Mycale is a promontory or high 
place lyinge in the firme lande towardes the sea, the weste 
syde wherof pertayneth to the ysle Samus. To this moun- 
tayne the people called Iones assemble and gather togeather, 
to perfourme the ceremonies of immolation and sacrifyce, 
which they call by the name of the place Panionia. It is 
to be noted also, not onely in the solemnity of Ionia, but 
in the feastes and religious dayes of al the Grecians, how 
like unto the name of the Persians they end all in a letter. 

We have heard then of the cityes of Ionia, what and how 
many in number they are. It followeth that wee speake of 
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those that are in Molia, which are these: Cume, which ENTITLED 
is also called Phryconis, Larisse, Newalle, Tenus, Cylla, CLIO 
Notium Aigyroessa, Atgea, Myrina, Grynia. And these 
eleven were the auncient cityes of Aolia. Hereunto was 
added in tyme past Smyrna, a city belonging to this region, 
which now hangeth as it were betwene the Ionians and 
Afolians, and is reckned for part of neither. Otherwyse 
(as we see) both the nations had bene equall in the number 
of cityes. All the townes of Molia are spred in the mayne 
in power and dominion going beyond the Iones, but in the 
temperate calmnesse of the ayre comming farre behynde 
them. The occasion and meanes wherby they lost Smyrna The losse of 
was this. Having entertained the Colophonians dryven Smyrna 
from their countrey by civil tumult and sedition: the 
people of Ionia bearyng grudge and malice towardes them, 
lay in diligente wayght to surpryse and take their city. 
Which thinge they did at such tyme as the Smyrneans 
were busied in the solemnising of Bacchus festivall, which 
they usually kept without the city. The Iones therfore 
when everye one went out stale privily into the city, and 
shuttinge the gates held possession by vyolence. Which 
thinge beyng knowen and spedy helpe yelded from al 
partes of Aeolia, they fel to condition that restoring to the 
Smyrneans all their necessaryes and movable goods, yt 
shoulde bee lawful for them to hold the city in peace: 
wherunto the contrary part having geven theire consent 
it was agreed by the eleven cityes of Aeolia to devyde the 
rest betwene them, every one making choyse of their owne 
citizens. Such therfore and so many in number are the 
cityes of the maine, excepting those that inhabite Ida, 
which are not referred to the former accompt. 

This also: Lesbos is impeopled with fyve sea Cityes 
planted in ylandes: having once also possessed the sixte 
called Arisba, which the Methymneans seduced and with- 
drew from the rest, as alied to themselves in kyndred and 
lyneage. 

There was also a citye founded in Tenedos, and an other 
in the place called the hundred Iles. Now the dees of 
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THE FIRST Lesbos and Tenedos with the rest of the Grecians invyroned 
BOOKE by the sea, had no cause to bee dismayed or troubled. But 
the other cityes of the land determined to take such part 
as the Iones did and to follow them. Wherefore the am- 
bassadours of both nations in short space landing at 
Sparta: they chose one Pythermus a Phoczan to be the 
mouth of the rest, and to reveale their suite to the Lacedz- 
monians, who at the fame of the ambassadours arryvall 
flockinge together in greate heapes, Pythermus stood forth 
and in many wordes moved the Lacademonians to imploy 
their ayd and assistance to succour the rest: but they 
geving little eare to his talke without purpose to move 
one foote in the behalfe of Ionia sente them away. Pyther- 
mus and his company in this wise repulsed, made speedy 
returne to Ionia. Howbeit the Lacedemonians desyrous 
to understand the successe of Cyrus, and the Grecians 
sent forth a bragandyne or shippe of espyall to prye and 
listen how all thinges wente. 

Who beyng sodaynlye driven to shore at Phocea sped 
one Lacrines the stoutest champyon in the rout of Sardis, 
wher king Cyrus made his abode to geve hym to witt from 
the Lacedemonians that he should not endamage or abuse 
the Grecians any way under payne of theyr heavye wrath 
and displeasure. 

Cyrus hearyng the bold message of Lacrines, demaunded 
of certayne Grecians that stode about him, what maner 
of fellowes the Spartans were, and how manye in number, 
which after he understode he made hym this answeare : 

Verily my friend (sayde he) I never stode in awe or feare 
of those which in the middest theyr citye have a voyde 
place wher by mutuall othes, fayned vowes, and protesta- 
tions, they defraude and cosine each other: whom if the 
Gods spare me life I wil one day cause to leave off the 
regarde of other mens miseryes and bewayle theire owne. 
Which wordes were uttered by Cyrus in mockage and 
derision to all the Grecians, for having such wyde and wast 
market places for open sale and marchaundise. For the 
Persians neyther have any such place for exchaunge and 
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chapmandry, neyther' are troubled at any tyme with ENTITLED 
buyinge or selling. CLIO 
After this, leaving the rule and government of Sardis to 
one Tabalus a Persian, and having in like maner geven 
one Pactyas a man of the countrey of Lydia in charge 
with the goods of Croesus and the rest of the Lydians, 
accompanied with Croesus, he toke hys voyage toward 
Ecbatana, the chiefe citye of the Medes, and having no 
greate regarde of Ionia, albeit they were fyrst to bee dealt 
withall (as scanning more seditions in his heade touching 
the Babilonians, Bactrians, Sacans, Avgiptians, all which 
he determined to assayle by warre) hee sent agaynst the 
Iones some other of his capteynes. Being newly departed 
from Sardis Pactias caused the Lydians to rebell from 
Tabalus, and the Persians, and having in hys custodye all 
the wealth and treasure of Sardis he toke sea and leavied 
a power of hyred souldiours, procuring the helpe and supply 
of all the cityes lying on the shore. Who beyng moved 
by his earnest intreaty joyned with him: and removing 
hys tentes to Sardis, forced Tabalus to take the tower for 
hys defence and savegarde, where he planted his army in 
a siege against him. ‘Tydings hereof beynge brought unto 
Cyrus, who was yet in his journey, he turned himselfe 
unto Croesus, and spake on this maner: When wil it be 
O Creesus (quoth he) that I shall be quiet and have nothing 
to do? wil the Lydians never leave off to trouble me and 
themselves in such wyse ? were I not best to make slaves 
of them and kepe them under by miserable thralldome 
and bondage? For in this that I have already done I am 
not unlike to hym that having slayne the father, taketh 
pity on the children. . Forasmuch as I have led thee awaye 
captyve beynge more then a father to the Lydians: and 
restored to themselves theyr city againe. So that I can- 
not but greatly marvayle what cause mighte move them so. 
sodaynly to cast off obedience and become disloyall. Croesus 
fearyng least in his fury he would have beaten down and de- 
faced the city: began thus (and sayde): Most worthye 
Cyrus, thou hast spoken very well and wisely: ; ihe 
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THE FIRST neverthelesse it behoveth thee to moderate thyne anger, and 
BOOKE not tosufferacitye of so great fame and antiquity to be wholly 
overthrowen : whiche (the Gods doe knowe) is all togeather 
innocent both of the former offences that were done agaynst 
thee and of the presente treason which is now in hand. 
The first trespasse (O kinge) I did my selfe, and I smart for 
it: the second hath Pactyas done, and let him feele the 
price of it. But to the Lydians (noble prince) shew mercy 
and compassyon, and fynd some meanes by infeebling their 
strength to prevent their courage, and to take from them 
all occasion of treason heareafter. 

Commaund therfore that no man amonges them be founde 
to keepe any warlike weapons in his house: ordayninge 
besides that avorde their coats they weare cloakes, drawing 
on their feete pumpes and buskins, injoyne them to bringe 
up their children in playing on the cithern, in singing, in 
keping of tavernes and vintninge houses : and undoubtedlye 
thou shalt see that of valiant men and warlike people they 
will shortely become effeminate and like unto women: 
that there shal be no cause to feare least ever hereafter 
they rise agaynst thee. These things Croesus put into 
his head, thinking it better for the Lydians to live in this 
sort then to bee comonly solde for slaves and vassals, 
knowing that if in case he had not framed a very reason- 
able devyse, he could never have removed Cyrus from his 
purpose. It is also to bee thought that he feared least 
the whole nation of the Lydians should be cleane rooted 
out and destroied by the Persians if escaping this at. any 
tyme hereafter they sought to rebel. Cyrus, right glad at 
the counsayle and devyse of Croesus, gave him promise 
to do thereafter, wherfore callinge unto him Mazares a 
captayne of the Medes, hee warned him to charge the 
Lydians with the accomplishment and perfourmance of 
all those thinges that Croesus had told hym : with a straight 
commaundement to let none of those escape unsold for 
bondmen which had accompanied the Lydians in the 
assault of Sardis. As for Pactyas the principall, he com- 
maunded him to be taken and brought alyve. Which 
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thinges after he had left to the discretion of Mazares, hee ENTITLED 
proceeded immediatly towardes Persia his native countrey. CLIO 
Nowe Pactyas having knowledge that the army drew nere, 
raysed the syege and fled to Cuma. When Mazares spedily 
arrived at Sardis, and hearing him with the rest of his 
company to be vanished away, he fyrst of al bound the 
Lydians diligently to perfourme all those things that 
Cyrus had commaunded. In the next place sending 
messengers to Cume to wil them to render and yeld up 
Pactyas. The Cumzans toke counsayle togeather and 
decreed to send to Branchyde to the God inquiring of him 
what was best to be done. For as much as in that place 
rested an oracle very auncient and of long continuance, 
which semblably the people also of Ionia and Aolia did 
use and frequent. This prophecy was situate in a certayne 
field of the Milesians about the haven Panormus, whether 
the Cumzans at this time sent for advise in their affayres, 
demaunding what they might do in this case that might 
seme most acceptable and approved to the gods. Answere 
was made that Pactyas should be restored to the Persians : 
which the people hearyng and thinking it wisedome to obay 
the oracle, were fully mynded so to do. Howbeit, the 
more part of them bendyng and inclyning hereto one 
Aristodicus borne of Heraclides, a man of no small accompt 
amongs them, either for that hee beleved not the oracle 
or mistrusted the messengers that were sent unto it, 
earnestly withstood it tooth and naile, in no wise suffring 
the Cumzans to obay the voyce and suggestion of the 
God, wherupon it came to passe that other messengers 
were sent the seconde tyme, to wit the priestes and religious 
men of the citye, Aristodicus himselfe making one of the 
company, who beyng come to the place where the god 
held his seate, humbly besought hym in these wordes : 
Ther came unto us (O king) a certayne Lydian named 
Pactyas prostrate in all humility, pitifully craving and 
beseeching us to save and assist him from the vyolent and 
cruel hands of his spyteful and enraged enemies : we (albeit 


dreading the might and power of the Persians) Hsp 
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THE FIRST not delivered him, until we understoode of thy divine 
BOOKE wisedome what pertained to us to doe in so doubtful a 
case. Having ended his speach, he receaved the like 
answeare as before, that Pactyas was to be yelded into the 
hands of the Persians: wherwithall Aristodicus, being 
angry, of set purpose wrought this fact. As he walked 
about the temple certain young sparrowes and other birds 
that built there he toke out of their nests and sodaynly 
a voice was hard out of the inner part of the temple saying : 
Thou wicked and malicious wretch, what makes thee in this 
sort to spoile the nests of my innocent suppliantes, wher 
unto Aristodicus answeryng: O king (quoth hee) dost 
thou so greatly favour and regard those that flye unto thee 
for succour, and yet biddest the Cumzans to delyver 
Pactyas into the handes of hys enemyes ? To which the 
God replying: Truly, sayd he, I bid you all goe to the 
devil, and never hereafter to sollicite this oracle about the 
restoring of your suppliantes. The Cumzans certifyed of 
this last answeare determined nether to give up Pactyas 
to be slayn of the Persians: nor yet by keeping him stil 
to bring Cyrus to the subversion and ruine of their citye. 
Wherefore they sent him secretly away to Myteleene. 
But Mazares in lyke sort making challenge of him from 
thence, the Mitylineans covenaunted uppon a certayne 
pryce to surrender hym. Which notwithstanding I dare 
not avouch and verifie for that the matter came not to full 
issue and perfection. The people of Cumz understandyng 
in what distresse Pactyas was at Mytilene, sent a barke 
to Lesbos, where hee went a borde and was spedely 
landed at Chyus, where having taken sanctuary in the 
gardian temple of Minerva, he was nevertheles haled 
out violently by the Chians, and geven to his ennemyes. 
The Persians gave in reward to the citye Chius a cer- 
tayne field of Mysia named Atarneus right over agaynst 
Lesbos. 

By this meanes was Pactyas in warde with the Persians, 
when oportunity served to be geven into the handes of 
Cyrus. Neverthelesse of the fruites and increase of Atar- 
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neus, for a longe tyme after the people of Chius neyther ENTITLED 
made any barly cakes to offer to the gods, nor wrought any CLIO 
paast of the meale thereof for junkets and banquetting 

dishes. And in briefe what soever the ground yeelded 

they flatly abolished from the service and worship of the 

gods. Pactyas beyng betrayed by the Chians, Mazares 
without further delay lead his army agaynst those that had 
ministred ayde to hym in gettyng the city : and conqueringe 

the Pryenses, he began to wast and depopulate the fieldes 

of Mwzander, geving the whole pray and booty to his 
souldiours. 

Which done, in semblable manner he gave the onset to 
Magnesia, and lastly, attacked with extremitye of sicknes, 
finished hys lyfe. In whose steed Harpagus, who was Mazares 
also a Mede, guyded the army. This was hee whom king @ying, 
Astiages intertayned with a banket of his sonnes flesh : EA 
and by whose meanes Cyrus before tyme aspyred to the generall in 
estate royall. To hym the chiefe government of the army his steed 
was nextly committed : who comming into Ionia, intrenched 
many cityes and tooke them. For having first of all 
compelled them to use the refuge and defence of their 
walles, he raysed bulwarkes agaynst their townes, and with 
small force caused them to yeelde. In which manner he 
wanne Phocea, the chiefe city of the Iones, the people 
whereof first of all the Grecians wandered on the sea in 
long and ample voyages, fynding out and discrying both 
the countreyes themselves, Adria, Tyrrhenia, Iberia, 
Tartessus, and the nerest cutt also and rediest way of 
navigation to the same. At which tyme they had in use 
no beaked or snowted shippes armed with a pyke or stemme 
of iron, but smaller and lighter vessels driven with 5 oeres 
apiece. These at their first arryval to Tartessus were 
very welcome to the king, whose name was Arganthonius, 
and by whom the kingdome had bene governed 80 yeares, 
living by the space of 120. 

Who made so passyng much of the Phoczans, and shewed 
them so curteous intertaynment, that he left it in their 
power to chose any part of his kingdome to eth 
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THE FIRST whereunto not able to allure them by any perswations, and 
BOOKE hearyng bythem how the power of Harpagus daylyincreased, 
hee gave them an infinite summe of moneye to invyron and 
compasse about their citye with a wall. The circuit of 
their wall beyng no small number of furlongs in scope and 
compasse, framed and compacted of greate and huge 
stones layd togeather with singuler cunning: by this 
meanes was the wall of the Phoceans builded. Agaynst 
whom Harpagus incamping his power gave fierse and 
mightye assault to the city, giving them understanding 
withall that it should suffyce and content him if they would 
throw downe but one fortres or gardure of their wall for 
himself to build an house on. But the Phoceans abhorryng 
nothing more then servitude and losse of liberty, required 
of him one dayes deliberation in the cause, and for that 
whyle to reclayme his armye from the walles. Harpagus, 
albeit (as he sayd) hee verye well knewe what they meant 
to do, neverthelesse graunted them space to breath and 
bethinke themselves. The army goyng from the city, forth- 
with the people of Phocea with their wives and children 
and all their substaunce took sea, in shippinge, besides 
all the ymages of theyr temples and gyftes offered to the 
gods, saving those that were of iron or stone or onely 
paynted and wrought in colours. Which done with al 
their caryage they sayled into Chius. Phoceea, left desolate 
without any living creature in it, was the next day taken 
by the Persians. The people wherof having cheapend of 
the Chyans the Iles Oenusiz (who refused to sel them fear- 
ing least the mart and custome of marchandize shoulde bee 
translated from their owne Ile, thither) departed thence into 
Cyrnus, where, twenty yeares before, lead by a certayne pro- 
phecye, they had founded a city named Alalia. Whayle these 
things were doyng Arganthonius the Tartesian kyng dyed. 
But the Phoceans holdyng their course toward Cyrnus 
turned out of the waye and came to their old citye, where 
they slue the garison and power of the Persians planted 
there by Harpagus for the possession and custody of the 
ee cursing and banning those with most blasphemous 
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and execrable speaches which should seeke to leave their ENTITLED 
companye and turne behynd. CLIO 

Wherewithall taking a fiery wedge of hot iron, they cast 
it into the sea, deepely vowing never to returne to their 
city Phocza, before the iron rysinge from the bottome of 
the water should flote aloft and swimme on the toppe. 
Howbeit launchinge towardes Corsica: the halfe part of 
the rowt were moved with a great longing and desire of 
their countrey, and the maners and customes therof, inso- 
much that many of them without regard of their oth, 
returned backe to Phocea. Others lead with a greater 
care of theyr late vow, leaving the Iles Oenusie, went 
strayght to Cyrnus. 

Where beyng come on shore, for terme of 5 years they 
joyned felowship with other their countreymen which 
before tyme were shed from the city to inhabite that place, 
making ordinaunce and appoyntment of divine service and 
honoure to the Gods. Neverthelesse beyng accustomed 
in manner of enimyes by open pillage to spoyle and destroy 
the fields of their neighbours round about, the Tyrrhenians 
and Carthaginians determined by common consent to en- 
counter them by power of warre, having furnished to the 
same end a fleete or Navye of threscore shippes. The 
lyke number on the other syde beyng provyded by the 
Phocezans, wel stored and replenished with souldiours they 
set forth to meete the enemy in the sea called Sardonium, 
where joyninge in battell the Phoceans obtayned a victory 
much lyke unto that of Cadmus. For of threscore vessels 
fourty beyng sunk and overwhelmed in the sea, the other 
twenty were so mangled and torne, and the noses and 
stemmes thereof blunted and beaten backe, that they 
served afterwards to small use. Retiring therfore to Alalia 
they toke theyr wives and children with the rest of their 
wealth asmuch as coulde wel lye aborde and removed from 
Cyrnus to Rhegium. The men wherewith the drowned 
shippes were filled, loke how many escaped the water and 
came into the handes of their enemies (which hapned to 


many) at their comming to land wer stoned to ha 
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THE FIRST Insuing which murder the cattell and people of the Agil- 
BOOKE leans, as manye came into that place where the men of 
Phocsea were stonned were ether scorched and blased all 
with lightning or attacked with extreame furye and madnes. 
For which cause the Agylleans, willing to make satisfaction 
for the offence, sent to Delphos, where Pythia commaunded 
them to do all those thinges which they hold and observe 
to this houre: annuallye perfourminge to the Phocezans 
that were slayne the solemne pompe of funerall exequies 
with a game of wrastling and exercise of the body. Such 
was the event and successe of those people after they 
forsooke their countrey soyle. Of which rout and com- 
panye they which escaped the dynt of battel and cut the 
Seas to Rhegium, planted a city in the Fielde of Oenotria, 
called Hyela: beyng therto moved by the adyvse of one 
Posidoniates, a manne very well esteemed and thoughte 
of in all the lande of Phocea. In this manner did Fortune 
deale with those that dwelt in Ionia. 

The very lyke thing chaunced to them that held the city 
Teios: whose towne by meanes of a bulwarke cast up 
agaynste the walles beynge at a poynte welnye vanquished 
and overcome by Harpagus, they passed the seas into 
Thracia, fynishinge the citye Abdera in the same place: 
the foundation and grounde whereof was fyrst layed by 
Temesius Clazomenius. How bee it, not injoyinge the 
fruite and due guerdon of his labour, hee was driven thence 
and expelled by the Thracians. Albeit, the menne of 
Teios in the selfe same citye of Abdera have hym in honour 
and reputacion of halfe a God. These people onely of the 
whole nation of Ionia moved with hate and disdayne of 
bondage, left the places, where they all were naturallye 
resyaunte, and soughte forrayne and straunge countries. 
The rest remayninge (except the Milesians) tooke heart at 
grasse, and foughte both stoutlye and valiauntlye in the 
behalfe of their landes and liberty. 

But the fortune of warre proceedynge agaynst them, 
they came into captivitye. And abydinge still in theire 


owne seates, dyd as they were commaunded. Onely the 
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Milesians (who were in league with Cyrus and the Persians) ENTITLED 
as wee sayd before, were quiet and voyde of trouble. By CLIO 
this meanes was Ionia the second tyme bereaved and spoiled 
of theire libertye. The people of the Iles perceyvinge the 
mayne land to bee all under the dominion and rule of the 
Persians : fearyng the worst yelded themselves to Cyrus to 
be at his pleasure. Now the Ionians, albeit in very miser- 
able estate and condition, yet usyng their olde haunte and 
accustomed meetinge at Panionium, the fame is that one 
Bias a Prienian gave them such counsayle, as had they 
pursued it with diligence, they had lived in the most happy 
and blisseful estate of all the Grecians. His advyse was The coun- 
this, that the people of Ionia abandoninge their owne ue eh vi 
howses and places of habitation, should imbarke themselves 5 ooal at x 
to Sardinia, and there for their whole multitude to build Jonia 
and erect a city to be helde and inhabited by them al in 
general, which doyng they might cast off the yoke of the 
Persians, and having in their dominion the greatest and 
most principall of all the Iles, might also hold the chiefe 
rule and dominion over all the rest. This was the coun- 
sayl of Byas, to the pore afflicted Iones. 

Not much inferyour to this was the grave advise and 
sentence of Thales whereby he provoked and styrred up 
the people before their captivity to the institution of one 
generall parliament to be commonly held at Teios, both for 
that the city was fixed in the midle part of the region and 
that the other Cityes rounde aboute mighte neverthelesse 
bee reckened as tribes appertinent therto. This was the 
holesom doctrine and wyse counsayl geven by these 2 
learned sages to the people of Ionia. Harpagus after his A discourse 
tryumph over Ionia, directed hys power agaynstthe Caryans, oe ane 
Caunians, and Lycians, leading with him the Iones and 
Moles. Of which number the Carians forsoke the Iles 
to come dwell in the mayne. For in auncient tyme they 
were under the authority and governement of Minos, 
bearyng the name of Leleges, at what tyme also they were 
resident in the Ilandes without rent or pension of tribute, 


as far as I can learne by the diligent scrutiny (and eae 
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THE FIRST of times forepast and consumed. Onely they weare leavied 
BOOKE at a certayne number of shyppes furnished and prepared 
with men of armes as often as it semed good to the Prynce. 
Moreover, King Mynos injoying a very large and ample 
Dition, very fortunate in the event of warre, the nation 
of Caria was exceedingly advaunced above the rest in royall 
fame and dignity: of whom the Gretians borowed three 
principall thinges, first found out and devised by them. It 
was their invention to weare a Crest or Cope on their 
Helmets, to paynt and set forth their Targets in gallant 
shewe and bravery of colours : last of all the steele or handle 
of the shielde came likewise from them, whereas before 
they used no steeles, but hanging them about their neckes 
and right shoulders, with lystes and thonges of leather 
they moved and guyded them to and fro. A long time after 
the Caryans, the Dores also and Iones chaunged the Isles 
with the mayne or continent, and rowsted them there: all 
which things are affirmed of the Carians by the people of 
Creta. From whom the Caryans themselves doe greatly 
dissent and swarve in opinion, constantly avouching how 
from the beginning and beyonde all memory, those seates 
have bene helde by them without chaunge or mutation 
eyther of name or place. In testimony whereof they shewe 
the temple of Jupiter Carius, founded at Mylassus, where- 
unto the Lydians also and Mysians have common resorte 
as allyed to the Carians in neere kindred and affinity. For 
the Carian calleth the Mysian and Lydian brother, whereof 
it commeth that they use all one place of prayer and worship 
to the powers devyne. All other nations beside, though 
in tongue they differ not from the Carians, yet are they not 
joyned wyth them in fellowship of sacrifice and service to 
the Gods. 

The people Caunii, though they fetch theyr Progeny 
from Crete, yet (as mee seemeth) they rowst now in theyr 
naturall Nest where in they have alwayes bene resiaunt. 

Theyr speach or forme of phrase they have drawne from 
the Caryans, or the Caryans derived theirs from them: 
whereof I am not able to set downe an absolute and in- 
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fallible sentence. The lawes they use are very dyverse ENTITLED 
and straunge, both from the maners of Carya, and other CLIO 
Nations. Forasmuch as with them it is a very laudable 
custome and hyghly commended accordinge to the respect 
and degree of age, for men, women and children to flocke 
together in companyes to open feastes and bankettinges. 
The state of theyr religion and maner of ceremonies accus- 
tomably used by them were first taken from forrayne 
Nations : wherewith after being wearyed and discontented, 
theytyed themselves to the Sainctes of theyr owne Countrey. 
The selfe same taking Weapons in their handes marched 
forward like madde men till they came to the Calyndian 
hilles, beatinge and swynging the aire, alleadging that they 
banished out of their coastes straunge and forreyne Gods. 
Sutch were the maners and customes also of those people. 
But the Lycians most assuredly are an offspring and 
braunch of the Cretenses: for in the beginning Creta was 
inhabited by the Barbarians, but afterwardes the sonnes 
of Europa, Sarpedon and Minos, fallinge at variaunce for 
the Empyre, Minos gettinge the better of his brother, 
chased him and all his confederates out of the lande: who 
beinge dispossessed of their seates seysed uppon a Region 
in Asia called Mylias, which name at this day is sometime 
attributed to that place where the Lycians dwell, Mylias 
so properly called, havinge at that time to name Solinii. 
During the rule and governance of Sarpedon they were 
called by the name which they brought with them. Which 
is to say, Termilia, which as yet is held and reteyned of 
those that lye next unto them. Howbeit Lycus the Sonne 
of Pandion, beinge dryven from Athens by the rigour and 
violence of his Brother A’geus, and comming to Sarpedon 
Prynce of the Termilians, in continuaunce of tyme it 
came to passe that they tooke the name of Lycus, and were 
called Lycians. They accustomed them selves to the 
lawes of Creta, and Caria. Albeit they have one thinge 
of theyr owne proper and peculiar, wherby as by Badge or 
cognizaunce they are seperated from other nations, in that 
they call them selves by the names of their eee. 
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THE FIRST of their fathers: as if the question be demaunded of any 


BOOKE 


The people 
of Cnydus 
their 
originall 


of them what he is, or whose sonne, the manner and use 
is to blase hys pedegre from his mother, rehersynge besydes 
his mothers mother and so upward. 
Over and besydes, if a Woman free borne couple hir- 
selfe in matrimony with a slave or bondman, neverthelesse 
their Children and seede generallye shall be held and 
accompted free. ; 
Contrariwyse, if a man free by byrth and nativitye shall 
joyne in wedlocke with a forrayne woman, or one that is 
reputed for a scalant or common strumpit, their discent 
and yssue shalbe alway signed with the note of infamye, 
and never be called to any degree of credite or estimation. 
Furthermore the people which at those tymes held the 
dominion of Caria without atchievaunce of any famous or 
notable act were conquered and overcome by Harpagus. 
Neither were the Carians onely destitute of the glorye and 
renoune of noble dedes: but the rest also of the Gretians 
there about lurked in silence and had their name darkened 
and overwhelmed with obscurity. There kept resiaunce 
in those places aswel others, as also the Cnydians, which 
were a remnaunt of the Lacedemonians thither drawen 
and derived, whose region wyndeth to the sea called 
Tryopium and is almost on every syde hemmed in by the 
sea. ‘The North part beyng limitted with the salte waves 
of Ceraunium : the south side by the Rhodian and Simanian 
sea. ‘The rest, which is a very narrow strayght, not passinge 
five acres in breadth: the people of Cnydus (whyle Har- 
pagus was busied in the affaires of Ionia) thought to have 
digged a way, and in so doyng to have brought ther coun- 
treye into the forme of an Iland geving free course and 
passage to the sea on every syde. For their whole terri- 
tory was within the broken circle of the Sea: joyninge to 
the mayne or firme lande in that strayght where the waters 
almost mette, which space they were in mynd to have 
trenched throughout, wherby the sea in manner of a circle 
mighte have his full scope and issue about the Ile, whereto 
employing their whole force and indevour it chaunced 
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them in the middest of their toyle to bee taken in manye ENTITLED 
partes of the bodye, and chiefly with an extreme smarting CLIO 
and sorenes of the eyes. Wherupon resolvinge to send to 
Delphos to Apollo, they inquired of him what it might 
be that so greatly hyndred them to proceed in their 
enterprise. 

To whom Pythia made answere in certayne verses con- 
sistyng of sixe feete after this maner : 


Seeke not to save your seate 
By trenche or heaped pyle. 

If mightye Jove had pleasde 
Your land had bene an Ile, 


This answere received, the Cnydians made holiday, and 
attempted no further to delve the ground. Wherefore 
Harpagus invading their countrey with his army they sub- 
mitted themselves without resistaunce. More then this, 
some what about Halicarnassus in the region dwell the 
Pedaseans, with whom at the shew or appearance of any 
daunger or misfortune either to themselves or their neigh- 
bours, it falleth out that Minervas Priest hath continuallye 
a longe bearde: which happened unto them three sundry 
tymes. 

These alone of all the people in Carya kept Harpagus at 
length of weapon, and defended their city a long tyme, 
fencing the mountayne Lyda with principall garde and 
munition, howbeit in the end they were driven to yeeld. 
From thence Harpagus moving hys tentes into the fieldes 
of Xanthus was encountered by the Lycians. Who albeit 
they were fewer in number, nevertheles hardened them- 
selves to all extremity and with manful courage susteined 
the might and puissaunce of their ennemyes. Who pre- 
vayling against them at the last made them to recoyle and 
take their Citye. Whereinto being entred, they toke their 
wives, Children, and all their substaunce and shut them 
uppe into the Tower or castle of the city, and setting fyre 
to the same without pity or regard they burnt them all. 
And immediately after, binding themselves with a most 
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THE FIRST horrible and dreadefull othe, they closed the seconde 
BOOKE tyme with their enemyes: with whom they persisted 
in valiaunt fight so long as one man of their number 

remayned alyve. 

All the Lycians which are called by the name of Xanthians 
are forreiners and arrived from straunge places, except 
40 familyes, which by fortune at the same tyme being oute 
of the city, escaped death. By this meanes came Xanthus 
into the handes of the Persians. In like manner also the 
city Caunium was taken by them, whose people for the most 
part followed the example of the Lycians. Harpagus there- 
fore having added to the seate of Persia all the cityes in the 
lower Asia, the superiour, and hygher partes thereof, Cyrus 
by his owne proper Mart and valiauncy had overcome and 
vanquished, leaving no part of the same free and unsubdued. 
Wherefore in presence we will leave off to speake of the 
rest of their noble actes and deedes, letting passe many 
things wittingly, for desire to reveale and displaye those 
thynges which to them selves were most laboursome and 
difficulte and deserve to bee prynted in eternall memory. 

Now when king Cyrus had brought into his power all 
the nations that lye in the mayne, he levied his whole 
strength against the Assyrians. There be many and great 
cities of Assyria, but above all one especiall and pryncipall, 
both in defence and dignitie surmounting the rest, by name 
Babylon, where after the occasion and ruine of Nynus was 
planted the seate and palace of the greate kinge. This 
citye had the foundation and being in a wonderful huge 
playne: and was builte and contrived into a foure square 
forme: every side thereof conteining in length an hundred 
and twenty acres. Whereby it is evidente that the circuit 
and compasse of the whole city amounted to the summe 
of 480 acres of grounde, so greate and of so huge bygnes 
and amplitude was the mighty citye Babylon. Moreover 
within the walles faire and beautifull passing measure, 
garnished and set forth with rych and sumptuous buildings, 
as no Citye whereof we have notyce approacheth any thinge 
to the incomparable dignity of the same. 
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First of all it is cast about and incompassed with a wyde ENTITLED 
and deepe Ditch filled and implet with water, in the nexte CLIO 
place is raysed a wall 50 royall cubits in thyckenesse and 
200 in height : a cubyte royall contayninge three fyngers 
more then the vulgar and common cubyte, which we usually 
follow in measuring. It shall not be impertinent to the 
matter to shew and declare to what use and service the 
earth was imployed, which was cast and voyded out of 
the trench, as also in what maner and forme the wal 
was builte. 

Of the clay cast out, and clensed from the ditche were 
drawed and framed certayne brickes, which arysynge at 
length to a great multitude they were dryed and burnte in 
a kiln or fornace. 

Afterwardes closing the same togeather with morter 
betwixt every thirtith course or row of brickes they layd the 
toppes of canes or reedes dipped and steeped in boylyng 
lyme, and first in this manner they curbed and garded 
about the brinckes of the mote with a list or hemme of 
brickes observing also the selfe same arte in the frame and 
workemanship of the wal. 

On the toppe of the wall along the edges and margentes 
therof were built and situated certaine smal howses one 
story hygh facing and ful opposite one to another, betweene 
every of the which was so much space and distance, as a 
carte might have gone betweene them. 

Through the walles ther opened an 100 broad gates for 
passage and ingresse into the citye all of brasse, with 
postes and hynges of the same. Eyght dayes journey 
from Babilon is placed a city called Is, fast by the which 
floweth a river of no great bygnes, named also Is, caryinge 
his streme into the floude Euphrates: This seely brooke 
scowreth through his chanel greate plenty of lyme wherof 
they had principall use in the buildyng of the walles of 
Babilon. Of the forme and description wherof sufficeth 
it thus to have spoken. How be it, it behoveth us to 
understande that the citye Babylon, ys cutt and sundered 


in twayne by the mayne streame of the river ar 
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THE FIRST which is very great deepe and swift of course and taking hys 
BOOKE fyrst yssue from the mountaynes of Armenia, breaketh at 
the length, and emptyeth yt selfe into the red sea. 

The partition of the walles, made by the intercourse of 
the river, shootes uppon the bankes on eyther syde, which 
are breasted out and fortifyed with a countremure of bricke 
to kepe the waters from flowing into the citye. The Citye 
it selfe is replenished with houses four storyes in heighte, 
beyng also devyded, and as it were chekered into sundry 
streets and lanes some leadyng long wayes, other some crosse 
and overthwort: at the end of one streete openeth a brasen 
dore through the wall and countergard of the ryver, whereby 
the people have accesse to the water. And this wall is in 
defence of the citye agaynst the vyolence of the floud. 
Moreover in either part and region of the citye there is 
another wall, not much inferyour in strengthe (albeit in 
thicknesse somewhat lesse then the former). One of these 
in the one parte of the citye incloseth aboute the stately 
court and resyaunce of the Prince exceeding strong, and 
of a mile compasse. Likewise in the other parte of the 
Citie is a wall, in the circle and closure whereof is conteined 
the Temple of Jupiter Belus, whereunto entry is made 
through the wall by mighty brasen gates, standing yet in 
this our age, to the open view and beholding of travaylers. 
This wall is built in maner of a quadrangle, foure-square, 
being on every side two acres long. In the middest of the 
Temple standeth a towre of sound worke, very firme and 
solide, without vaut or holownesse, a furlong thicke, and 
as much high: on the top of the which was planted another 
towre, which in like manner uphelde and underpropped 
the third: whereuppon likewise were five other turrets 
placed, each taking hys ground and foundation from the 
top of another. On the outside of every towre do winde 
certaine degrees of steps or stayres leading to the top or 
highest part of the same. In the midway up the stayres 
are framed certayne seates or benches for those that go 
up to rest and breathe by the way. In the top or supremity 
of highest turret is another Chappell, within the 
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whiche is placed a bed decked with most costly and sumptu- ENTITLED 
ous furniture, besides the which standeth a beautifull CLIO 
table of fine gold. In this sacred house or vestry no 
image is erected, neyther doth any creature lye in the 
same, save one woman alone, beeing of the same countrey 
(as the Priests of Babylon affirme) and such a one as it 
pleaseth the god to choose for his owne dyet. Who do 
also constantly reporte (albeit I am hardly brought to 
beleeve it) that the god himselfe entring into the Temple, 
taketh up his lodging in that chamber. Like as also it 
falleth out at Thebes in Algypt by the voyce and record 
of the Aigyptians, where in the oratory or place of service 
dedicate to Jupiter Thebanus, a woman useth to lye: 
who (as also the other of Babylon) is constantly avouched 
at no time to have custome or fellowship with men. Such 
is also the prioresse or woman priest at Patere in Lycia 
when time or occasion serveth, for there the Oracle is not 
continually held, but at such time as it approcheth, the 
Abbesse over night is fast lockt and included into the 
Church. In the temple of Babylon besides there is another 
temple somewhat lower, wherein is kept the famous monu- 
ment of the god Jupiter wrought of golde, neere unto the 
which adjoyneth a table, which together with the frame 
and settle thereto belonging, is also of meere and solide 
gold, esteemed of the Chaldean priests at the summe and 
value of 800 talents. At the comming out of the chappell, 
there is also to be seene an aultar of cleane gold: not 
farre from the which standeth another of strange and 
wonderfull bignes, whereon are offered all such beastes 
as are of perfect age and ripe growth: contrarywise on the 
aultar of golde it is not lawfull to sacrifice any but sucklings, 
and such as are newly drawne and taken from the teate. 
On the greater of the two aultars, the Chaldean Chap- 
laynes burne incense to the god, with expence of a C.M. 
talents of frankincense. In the same temple is also another 
image of 12 cubites in length of massy and beaten golde, 
which albeit I sawe not with mine owne eies, yet presuming 
upon the credit of the Chaldeans, I have adventured " i 
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THE FIRST it downe. This image Darius the sonne of Hystaspes, and 
BOOKE King of Persia, would faine have bin fingering, neverthe- 
lesse, for feare of afterclaps, he was contente to coole his 
thirst, and forgoe the spoile : howbeit, Xerxes his sonne and 
heire in later daies rifeling the temple, made a booty 
therof, having done to death a chaplaine who stoutly 
forbad him to move the image out of his place. With 
these and such like ornaments was the temple of Babylon 
gorgeously adorned, besides an infinite number of gifts 
and presents, franckly geven and bestowed to the polishing 
and setting foorth of so rare and famous a monument. 
Furthermore, the genealogy and succession of the Kings 
of Babylon is very manyfold and diverse, of whome joyntly 
with the affaires and estate of Assyria we meane to intreate : 
parte of these laid their wealth and treasure on the trim- 
ming and beautifying of the city walles: other spared no 
cost to inrich and adorne the temples and palaces of the 
gods. In the lineall discent of the bloud royall, mention 
is made of two women: the one of these raigned five ages 
before the later, and was called Semiramis. This Queene 
caused to be cast up and raised great mounts and mighty 
banckes, very wonderfull to be seene, which kept the river 
within the course of his naturall chanell, beeing wont 
before time to overflow and cover the whole plaine. The 
second Queene named Nitocris was of wit more sharp and 
subtile, and of much more fine invention then the former, 
by whom both other things were brought to passe right 
woorthy memory, whiche wee purpose to recount: and 
chiefly this, that perceiving the power and governement 
of the Medes to grow and increase, and as well other townes, 
as also the city Ninus to be vanquished by them, she fore- 
thought all the meanes that could be devised, to arme and 
defend hirselfe against the enemy. First of all the river 
Euphrates that whilome by a streight and equall course 
streamed throughout the towne, flowing in a right line to- 
wards the sea, by meanes of certaine trenches cast up and 
digged for the streame, she drew into a confuse and intri- 
cate race, folding and winding many waies, insomuch that 
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in three sundry places it hath eftsoones recourse unto one ENTITLED 
little village in Assyria called Arderica, so that they which CLIO 
come from the sea to Babylon by the river Euphrates are 
constreined to arive thrice at Arderica and that also in 
three severall dayes. This was also one worke of hers 
which she did about the river, the borders wherof besides 
she hath hemmed and garded in with a banke so strong 
and monstrous, and what for the unmeasurable hignes and 
bignes of the same, it would greatly astonishe those that do 
view and behold it. Somewhat above the city, a little off 
from the rivers side, she caused a place to be cast and 
trenched for the receipt of a standing water or poole, which 
they digged so deepe, till they came to the water, extending 
every way in breadth the space of 320 furlongs. The 
earth that was voyded heerefrom was referred and employed 
to the bancking of the river. The edge and brinckes of 
the poole were layde aboute and paved with stone. In 
both which things, as well in turning the course of the 
water, as in delving the trench or lake, she had this purpose, 
that the violence of the floud being hindred by so many 
windings and turnings, might flowe in a more quiet and 
peaceable streame: then, that the passage from the maine 
sea to Babylon might be made more troublesome to the 
saylers, by the often creekes and circuites of the water : 
finally, that the next way and readiest path from Media to 
Babylon being shut up, and intercepted by the mutable 
course of the river, the Medes hindered from mutuall 
trade of Merchandize with the Assyrians, might be ignorant 
and unskilfull of hir affayres and counsayle. Thus did 
Queene Nitocris on the lower side of Babylon provide for 
the safetie and good estate of the Realme, having another 
meaning in the fenne or marish which she caused the people 
to digge above the towne: for the City being separate 
and divided into two partes, by meanes of the river which 
floweth through the middes, under the raigne and dominion 
of other Princes, whosoever of the Citizens was desirous 
to go over on the other side, he was fayne to be feried over, 


and passe by a boate, whiche coulde not be voyde of iy 
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THE FIRST toyle and trouble, of which extremity by the good invention 
BOOKE of Queene Nitocris, the City obteyned speedie release by 
one and the selfesame meanes, leaving behinde two famous 
monuments of perpetual memory. Wherfore having turned 
the river into the maine gulfe or lake that was cast up and 
digged in the plaine, she incontinently caused mighty 
stones to be hewed out, squared for the purpose. The 
floud having a breach and issue another way, within the 
compasse of his owne chanell became drye and voyde of 
water, Nitocris therefore fenced the bankes and shores 
of the river within the Citie with a skirt or edge of bricke, 
to save the water from abating and wearing the earth. 
In like maner the steppes leading downe from the brasen 
wickets to the water, she framed of bricke layd and mortered 
together in like sorte as the walles. About the middest 
of the Citie she made a bridge over the water, built of stone 
cut and polished to the same ende, which she caused to be 
knit and mortered together with leade and iron. This 
bridge in the day time she covered with planckes of foure- 
square forme, to give passage and recourse to her subjects : 
which in the evening were continually drawne and remooved 
from thence, to the end all occasion of mutual theft and 
villany in the night might be foreseene and prevented. 
The worke being ended, she wrought the meanes for the 
water to returne to his proper course, eftsoones voyding the 
lake againe, which then by continuall feeding of the streame, 
drew to be full. Thus the end prooved the delving of the 
fenne to be very profitable and commodious, by meanes 
whereof a bridge was made for the use and benefit of the 
city. ‘The same Nitocris also put in practise this subtile 
and deceitfull invention. Aloft uppon the most stately 
and portlike gate of the City in open shew and appearaunce 
to all men, she built her a Sepulchre, engraven with this 
title or superscription: If any of the Kings of Babylon 
after me shall stand in neede or penury of money, let him 
open the tombe and take as much as he will: but not 
unlesse he be driven by extremity, for it shall not be good 


for him, This Sepulchre was so long unmoved, till the 
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kingdome fell into the hands of Darius, who very much ENTITLED 
disdaining that he neither had use of these gates (because CLIO 
that over them was placed a dead body, so that he counted 
it unwholesome to go through them) nor any profit or com- 
modity of the money, especially being allured and pro- 
voked therunto by the Epitaph and inscription, he brake 
open the monument and looked in, not finding one crosse 
nor ought else save the dead carkesse and certaine letters, 
saying thus: Unlesse thou hadst bene an unsatiable 
wretch, and greedy of filthy gayne, thou wouldst never 
have discovered the graves of the dead. These things are 
left to memory of the Queene Nitocris, against whose sonne 
Labynitus having the name of his father, and the governe- 
ment and principality of all Assyria, Cyrus prepared his 
whole army, at whose approch the great King gathered a 
power of men, having made aboundant provision both of 
corne and cattell. Moreover, great plenty of water was 
had in readinesse, brought from the floud Choaspis, running 
a little besydes Susa, of which river alone the King is 
accustomably wont to drinke. The water of Choaspis 
being first sodden and after reserved in vessels of silver, 
is continually borne after the King whether soever he goeth 
by Chariots driven on four wheeles, which follow his trayne 
in great number. 

Cyrus therefore undertaking a journey to Babylon, after 
he came to the river Gyndes (whiche proceeding from the 
Mantien mountaynes neere unto the people Dardanei, 
meeteth with the river Tigris, whose streame passing by 
the City Opis, floweth into the red sea) he attempted to 
passe the water, which by no meanes can be gone over 
without shipping, where stepping foorth a lusty gallant of 
the army, and mounting on the backe of a milkewhite 
steede, sacred and holy to the gods, adventured in a 
bravery to take the water, and go over, whome the floud 
winding and wreathing within his streame, swallowed up 
so that he was never after seene. But King Cyrus greatly 
agreeved at the unkind and injurious deede of the river, 


threatned the water in furious manner, saying, that the 
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THE FIRST time should not be long erre he brought it so lowe, and to 
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so scant an ebbe, that the very women of the countrey 
should dare to go over it, not weeting themselves to the 
knees, which thing for the vehemency of his rage he imme- 
diately put in practise, intermitting and leaving off hys 
voyage to Babylon: wherefore dividing his campe into 
two partes, he levelled out and drew by a line 180 trenches 
on eyther side of the river, whereinto he determined to 
draine the water: which enterprise (as in so great a multi- 
tude) was at length brought to passe, albeit he consumed 
the whole sommer in performance thereof. The mighty 
river Gyndes being in this sort shed and derived into 360 
brookes, at the approch of the next spring Cyrus renewed 
his purpose, and set foorth afresh towardes Babylon, 
whome the great Kyng with an hoast of men well prepared, 
expected and looked for in the field. When he drewe neere 
to the city, signe of battell was given, and a fierce encountry 
made on both sides, but the Persians prevailing, compelled 
the contrary part to flie into the city, where the Baby- 
lonians (for that long before they perceyved King Cyrus 
to be of a busie and an unquiet nature, given to contro- 
versy and trouble, intermedling and dealing with other 
nations) had made plentiful provision of vittailes, and all 
kind of sustenance for many yeares, on which they lived 
in security, nothing at all waying to be kept in and enclosed 
with a siege. Cyrus in like case having a long time layne 
at the walles without any successe or avayle, was alto- 
gether ignorant of what wood to frame his arrowes, howbeit 
at last, eyther of his owne brayne, or by the counsayle and 
advertisement of others, he cast about another way, and 
wrought thus: placing his army on eache side of the city, 
some on that part where the river entereth in, others on 
the backside where it floweth out, hee gave commaunde- 
ment, that at such time as they saw the water to fall and 
become fleete and easy to be waded, they shoulde invade 
the city by the chanell of the floud. Leaving therefore his 
army in this order and aray, with the unfittest and weakest 
part of his power he withdrewe himselfe asyde to the poole 
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made by the handyworke of Queene Nitocris,- whether ENTITLED 
beeyng come, looke what before time had bene wrought CLIO 
by her whyle the bridge was building, the selfe-same also 
dyd Cyrus, piercing the bancke of the river, and geving a 
vent to the water to passe into the fenne: whereby the 
streame decreasing, became very shallow, and without 
daunger to those that adventured to passe through : which 
thing being marked by those that stayd behinde at the 
walles, they tooke the river, and wading very little above 
the knees with manfull and valiant courage, brake into the 
City : whome the men of Babylon (if in case they had fore- 
knowne the fact of Cyrus) had not onely not permitted to 
take the Towne, but contrarywise had destroyed them all 
by a miserable death: for having fast barred the little 
gates that open to the river, and placed themselves partly 
on the top of the wall, partly on the bankes without the 
City, they had pent and included them as it were in a cave 
or denne from whence they could never have escaped alive : 
whereas now the Persians stealing upon them of a sudden, 
were at their elbowes before they were aware. In which 
their distresse (so huge was the City in bignesse) that (by 
report of those that dwelt next them) they which inhabited 
the middle part of the City were flatly ignorant that the 
towne was taken. Wherefore being a festivall day, they 
egerly persued their delight and pastime, disporting them- 
selves with dauncing, and all kind of pleasaunt recreation, 
untill the case was too plaine that the enemies were within 
the walles. Such therfore were the meanes whereby the 
City Babylon was first of all taken and surprised by warre. 
As touching the power and value whereof, we will shewe 
many testimonies, this one especiall and of manyfest 
evidency. The whole coast which is under the governance 
of the great King, being levied at a certayne rent to finde 
the Prince and his armie (I meane besides those revenewes 
and pensions which every moneth in the yeare are duely 
payde and yeelded to the Crowne) at the fourth part of 
thys rent or subsidie is the region of Babylon rated alone, 
the other eyght partes beeing gathered and contributed 
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THE FIRST out of the whole Countrey of Asia: so that the puissance 
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and hability of this region is equivalent and matchable to 
the third part of Asia. The seigniorie also and principality 
of this part (which the Persians call a Satrapy, that is, 
a Dutchy or Countey) doth in great measure exceede all 
other provinces that are under the protection of the great 
King. For so much as Tritechmas sonne of Artabazus 
whome the King made his Lieutenant, and principall over 
this Countrey, had duely rendered unto him for tribute 
every day in the weeke more then eyght gallons of silver, 
according to the Persian measure called Artaba, which 
exceedeth by three quarts the measure that is used in 
Attica, which they call by the name of Medimnus. More- 
over he had a stable of couragious and lusty coursers for 
the saddle, besides those which were purposely kept and 
managed for the use of warre: to these were added eight 
hundred stalions or stone horses, with sixteene thousand 
maares which were covered by those horses, one stalion 
being reserved and admitted to the covering of twenty 
maares. Besides all this, so great a multitude of dogs 
or mastifes comming of the kinde and breede of India 
were belonging to him, that four great townes standing 
in the plaine of Babylon, stoode at no other revenue, then 
to find and maintayne a company of curres. All whiche 
things were peculiar and appertinent to him that was the 
viceroy or president of Babylon. In the countrey of 
Assyria they have small store of rayne: suche graine as 
the land yeeldeth beeing evermore watered by the floud, 
not after the maner of Nilus in Aégypt (which of his owne 
accord riseth over the bankes, and giveth moisture to the 
fields round about) but partly by the labour and hands of 
men, partly also by brookes and ditches deriving the water 
throughout their ground. For through all the region of all 
Babylon (even as in Avgypt also) are drawne many trenches 
and ditches, the greatest whereof is navigable, and caryeth 
ships, bearing to that coast where the sunne is at a stand 
in winter, and reacheth from Euphrates to the floud Tigris, 


neere unto the which was planted and situated the city 
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Ninus. This soyle for corne and all kinde of grayne, is ENTITLED 
the most battle and plentifull of all others, being very CLIO 
barren and naked of wood: wherein, especially the figge 
tree, vine, and olyve, could never prosper or come to any 
proofe, but for seede and tillage so fruitfull and aboundant, 
that it never fayleth to yeeld increase two hundred fold : 
and if the ground be very well taken, and the yeare favour- 
able, it multiplieth to three hundreth times as much as 
was cast into the earth. The eares of their wheate and 
barly are more then a handfull broade. Likewise the small 
seede of Millet or Hirse, together with the graine of India 
called Sesamum, to what exceeding growth and tallnes 
they arise in this countrey, that almost they seeme in 
manner of mighty trees, albeit I assuredly know and could 
justly affirme, yet I will rather keepe silence, knowing that 
those which hath bene already spoken of the greate en- 
crease of their graine are suche, that they far surmount 
above the common credit and usuall course of nature. 
They use no kinde of oyle but such as is made of the seede 
Sesamum. Palme trees are common with them in every 
place of the countrey, many of the which beare fruite and 
are very fertile. Parte of this fruite they turne and 
employ to foode and sustenaunce, making wine and honny 
of the rest. The trees themselves they prune and manure 
not unlike theyr figge trees. Some of these palmes (as they 
use also to do in other) the Grecians call male trees, the 
fruite wherof they eate not, but only bind it to the fruite 
of the female trees, whereof breedeth a small woorme or 
flye, which with her sharpe and forcked nebbe biteth 
through the fruite of the female palme, whereby it commeth 
to ripenesse and maturity, being otherwise wont to drop 
off and decay before it arrive to full growth and perfection. 
For of the fruite of the male palme is bred and produced this 
little worme, such as come also of a wilde figge tree. 

Let us now proceede unto that which next after the city 
it selfe, is (in my fancy) the straungest miracle and wonder 
of the whole region. The vessels wherein they are accus- 
tomed to passe downe the streame to Babylon, are made 
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THE FIRST circle-wise, and of round compasse, drawne over on the 
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outside, and covered with leather: for the people of 
Armenia, whose countrey lyes above the Assyrians, having 
hewed and smoothed out of willow certaine round vessels 
very hollow and deepe, they cast over a paast or covering 
of leather, applying them both to the use of houshold 
affayres to conteine licour in and such like, and also to rowe 
in and passe the water. They have neither head nor 
tayle that a man may poynt at with his finger, there to be 
the nose and forepart of the shippe, and heere the hinder 
part or sterne, but are contrived into a circulare forme like 
a buckler or target. The bottome of these vessels they 
matte and fence with strawe or rushes, whereupon laying 
their chaffer and merchandise, they commit themselves to 
the water. Theyr chiefest cariage is small roundlets or 
firkins of wyne, makyng the caske it selfe of the leaves of 
palme. The vessels are governed by two severall rothers, 
at the which, two men continually stande and are atten- 
daunt, the one whereof drawes the sterne towardes hym 
into the shippe, the other thrusteth from hym outwarde. 
These kynde of shippes are marvaylous greate, and very 
capable, albeit some of them be of smaler making then 
other. The greater sort are of power to carry the waight 
of fyve thousand talentes. In every of which there is one 
live Asse at the least, and in the bigger three or foure. 
Beeyng landed at Babylon, and havyng made theyr marte 
of suche thynges as they broughte, they sell also the woodde 
of theyr Shyppes, wyth the strawe, rushes, and suche lyke, 
loadyng backe theyr Asses with the skinnes, which they 
drive home before them into Armenia: forsomuch as to 
saile upwards against the course of the river, it is not 
possible for them, by reason of the swiftnesse and violence 
of the streame, which is the cause also that they make their 
vessels not of wood, but of skinnes. After they are returned 
to Armenia they make provision of other ships, all one in 
similitude and fashion with the former: such are the 
vessels wherein the Assyrians ferry downe the water to 
Babylon. 
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Now for their habite and attyre it is on this manner. ENTITLED 
Their usuall custome is to go clothed in two garments, one CLIO 
of linnen downe to the feete, another of wollen drawne 
uppon the same: aboute their shoulders they cast a cloake 
of whyte colour. In their shoes following the custome of 
the whole countrey, they use all one fashion, not much 
unlike the Thebane slippers. Their hayre very long, tied 
and bound up behinde with a coyfe. In all partes of their 
bodye embaulmed with sweete oyles and precious oynt- 
mentes. On their fingers they weare a signet: bearing 
in their hands a slender rod in forme of a scepter, very 
skilfully and artificially wrought, on the top whereof is 
carved either an apple, a rose, a lilly, an eagle, or some 
such like thing, being accompted wickednesse with them, 
and against all lawe, to carry a rod or scepter without such 
an ensigne on the top. And thus much for their attyre. 

The lawes which they use are these. One most commend- 
able, and for the singulare wisedome and commoditie 
thereof greatly to be regarded. Likewise another, which 
Gf I be not deceived) the people Eneti comming of the 
Illyrians do commonly practise throughout their whole 
lande. Once in a yeare they observed this custome. The 
virgins that were arrived to the due time and estate of 
marriage, they assembled all into one place, fast behind 
these stoode a great multitude of yong men and batchelers. 
When all were come and the company was hush, there 
arose up a common cryer, proclayming severally the sale 
of every one to suche as were minded to buy them, and in 
the first place shee that was the paragon and most beauti- 
full damosell of all the route, was in like manner first 
published and set forth to be sold, whom some one or other 
having purchased with a great summe of money, she that 
was next in beautie to the fairest, was next priced, with a 
condition annexed, that they whiche bought shoulde also 
marry them. Suche therefore of Babylon that were of 
good wealth, and wanted wives, bought up the bravest 
wenches, every one speeding best for beautie that hadde 


best for the beautifull. The basest sorte of yonkers ee 
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THE FIRST were not so deyntely toothed, contenting themselves with 
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the homeliest lasses, chose rather to take a good nutbrowne 
wench with a dowrie, with whome to practise the daliaunces 
of Venus. The market being made of the best and fayrest, 
incontinently the most uggly and foulest drosse of the 
company was by the voyce of the crier cyted to appeare, 
whome he set foorth and propounded to the liking of any, 
who with the least expence and smallest charge that might, 
woulde be contente with a wife. In which sort she standeth, 
til there step foorth a mate that will holde himselfe satisfied 
with a sluttishe wife and a slender dowrie, evermore making 
a gayne of those uppon whome nature and the heavens 
had largely bestowed theyr graces and treasures, whereas 
with the rest, that were eyther impotent, lame, or in part 
of the body disfigured, or generally sluttish and ylfavoured, 
they endowed with a portion of goodes the sooner to pro- 
cure and get them husbands. Neither was it free and 
indifferent for any man to place and dispose his daughter 
to whome he would: nor for the byer without sufficient 
warrant or suretie of his good usage of hir to take hir 
away: but having brought such as should plight their 
faith and honestie in his behalfe, that he should undoubtedly 
use hir in place of his wife, he tooke hir with him, whereof 
if by fortune they coulde not agree, the law coinmaunded 
that the money whiche was geven for price of the virgine 
should be eftsoones restored to the buyer: wherein the 
custome was not so strict and severe, but that a couple of 
contrary villages might match together, and enter the 
estate of mariage one with another, the man alwayes 
rendering a certaine summe and price for his wife if she were 
worth the buying. This law was very well and wisely 
ordeyned by them, which within a while after lost his force, 
and was utterly neglected. Albeit in later dayes they 
coyned a new devise that no man should abuse or any way 
injurie a woman, nor carry hir away into a strange citie, 
for the citie being taken, and themselves shamefully in- 
treated by their enemies, in so much that the most part of 
them had wasted their goodes and substance, the poore 
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lay people that were in great extremity and want of susten- ENTITLED 
ance, caused their stocke, the care of their honesty and CLIO 
chaste living set apart, to purchase lucre by the common 
use of their bodies. Another law and statute they had of 
equal prayse and commendation with the first, whereby 
it was provided that all persons possessed with any griefe 
or disease should be caryed out and layd in the open market 
place, to the end that (using no Physicions) every one 
might give their verdit of their sicknesse and maladie. As 
every one therefore approcheth neare unto the diseased, 
if at any time they have had triall and experience of the 
like payne and distresse eyther in themselves or in other, 
they let not to minister counsaile to the sicke, and pre- 
scribe such order and dyet as hath bin heretofore either 
profitable to themselves or wholesome to other: utterly 
abhorring, from all lawe and civility, to passe securely and 
carelessly by the feeble, and not to enquire the state and 
maner of his griefe. They esteeme it no small blisse to 
them to be buried in sepulchers, resembling very narrowly 
the custome of the A@gyptians in funerall sorrow and 
lamentation for the dead. As oft as they have society and 
fellowship with their wives, placing themselves in seates 
one over against another, the men taketh sweete perfume, 
and burneth it, the women likewise doing the very same. 
At the drawing neere of the evening they wash and wrinse 
themselves very cleane, not attempting to touch any thing 
with their hands, before they have thoroughly cleansed and 
purged the filth from their bodies, which thing is in use 
likewise with the Arabians. 

The selfesame Babylonians acquaint themselves wyth an 
order full of all abhomination and wickednesse. All the 
women of their nation once in their whole lives, resort to 
the Temple of Venus, where abandoning their chastity, 
they give up themselves to be defiled and corrupted by 
straungers: howbeit, such women as are of great reputa- 
tion, and have wealth at will, disdeining to sit and accom- 
pany with the rest, are drawne to the temple in chariots or 
litters cast over and covered with a vale of leather : whether 
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THE FIRST being come, leaving the trayne of their meyny and servants 
BOOKE  behinde them, they place themselves in seates before the 
gates of the palace, which is the common use of all such as 
are of high degree. Within the Churche they sit in greate 
multitudes, bound about the temples of the head with gar- 
lands of sweete and pleasaunt flowres : some of them are 
comming, others going, for certayne passages and wayes 
severally made by cords and lines, leade and direct the 
strangers to such as they fancy best and have moste minde 
to. Moreover, having once taken her seate in the Temple, 
she never returneth home untill some one or other of for- 
reigne countreys hath geven her money, and reapt her 
chastitie, who approching neere to his lady whome he 
liketh, sayeth thus: The goddesse Militta be favourable 
and gracious unto thee. By this name Militta is Venus 
called with Assyrians, neither is it lawfull to despise the 
money which is geven, how much or how little soever it be, 
being applied to a sacred and holy use. Neither may the 
woman be her own carver to reject any that commeth to 
her, but whosoever is her first chapman him she imme- 
diately followeth without respect of persons : with whome, 
after she hath accompanyed for a while, having made her 
offring to the goddesse, she returneth home, for the time to 
come not to be allured by mountaynes of gold to acquaint 
themselves with any in the like sort. Of this noble route 
such as are most prayseworthy for beautie and comely 
proportion of the body, have soonest made theyr market 
and are gonne, the grosser and baser sort being held by 
the law to remaine there so long, till they have accomplished 
the rites and customes of the Countrey, so that it chaunceth 
them otherwhiles to abide in the Temple a yeare or two, yea 
sometimes three, before the poore soules can be acquit of 
their servitude. The like ordinaunce is of force and vertue 
in some part of Cyprus. ‘These are the lawes of the people 
of Babylon, of whome there be three sortes, some which 
live only by fish, whiche beeing purged and dried against 
the sunne, they use in this manner: first they powne and 
bray it in a morter, which done, they preserve and keepe it 
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in linnen sheetes, whereof they take at their pleasure, and ENTITLED 
putting thereto liquour, they kneade and bake it in maner CLIO 
of bread. 

The Persian prince Cyrus having obteyned the victorie 
over all the countrey of Babylon, was pricked with desire 
to bring into his power the people of the Massagetes: a 
nation very large, and in armes couragious and valiaunt, 
having their habitation in the East towardes the morning 
sunne beyond the floud Araxes, right over against the Isse- 
donians, and being (as some men suppose) a part of Scythia. 
The River Araxes is both greater and lesse then the mighty 
streame called Ister, wherein also are many Iles not inferiour 
in compasse to the Iland Lesbus. The people of those Iles 
live in the sommer time by all kinde of rootes whiche them- 
selves plucke up and gather, reserving the fruite of their 
trees that is ripe and ready to be eaten for their winter 
foode and sustenance. By these people were found out 
and descryed certayne trees, whose fruite beeing cast into 
the fire (which they use to kindle swarming together in 
great flockes) doth no lesse incharme and make drunken 
the senses of those that sit by, with the savour and smell 
proceeding therefrom, then their wyne doth intoxicate the 
heads of the Grecians, being so much the more idle in 
their braynes by how much the more they burne of the 
aforesaid fruite: even so farre at length, that they fall to 
singing, dauncing and leaping past measure. Now the 
floude Araxes (like as also the ryver Gyndes which Cyrus 
broached and devyded into 360 trenches) beginneth at the 
Mantien hylles, parting it selfe into sixty severall streames, 
the rest (one only excepted) have their endinges in fennes 
and marishe groundes: where certayne people are sayde 
to make their abode, which are nourished by rawe fishes, 
being clothed and apparelled in Seale skinnes. The other 
parte of Araxes continueth his course unto the sea called 
Caspium, which is a sea of it selfe, not permixt and mingled 
with any other, for aswell the salte water through the which 
the Grecians use to saile, as also the other without the 
pyllers called Atlanticum, finally the red sea and it do nee 
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THE FIRST each with other and are all one: but the Caspian waters 
BOOKE are hemmed in and inclosed with their owne shores, being 
in length 15 dayes sayle for a light shippe that goeth with 
oares: in bredth such that the widest parte (which is 
toward the west) may be passed over in eyght dayes. The 
west side of this sea is edged in by the mountayne Caucasus, 
being of incomparable height and greatnesse: upon this 
hill are people of all sortes inhabyting: very many and 
diverse susteyned by wilde foode and fieldishe reliefe. The 
leaves which their trees beare are much like unto ours in 
shew, though different in nature: these they beate to 
powlder, and tempering them with a quantity of water they 
make of them a certayne colour of such force and vertue 
that paynting therewith upon their garments the similitudes 
of sundry wilde beasts, it never chaungeth hue, but even 
as if the pictures had bene woven and wrought in the 
cloth: so together with the woolle it selfe they weare out 
and decay. These men after the maner of brute beastes 
meddle and accompany with their women in open sight. 
Now the West parte of the sea Caspian being invyroned by 
the hill Caucasus, that side which extendeth toward the 
Easte beateth upon a large, spacious, and ample playne. 
The most parte of this playne is possessed by the Massagets, 
whom Cyrus for diverse and waighty causes was styrred 
up and provoked to assaile by warre. First by the remem- 
braunce of his birth and infancie, whereby he was moved 
to thinke and imagyne him selfe to bee more then halfe 
a god, farre advaunced above the mortall estate of humane 
kinde. Againe not a litle puffed up and emboldned by the 
luck and prosperous atchievaunce of all his adventures 
wherein fortune shewed him so amiable a countenaunce, 
that against what nation soever hee set his force, the same 
hee caused eyther to bend or breake, alwayes having the 
better hande of his enemyes. 

The kingdome of the Massagets after the decease of the 
prince hir husband was held by the most noble and vertuous 
Queene Tomyris, unto whom Cyrus addressinge certayne 
messengers in fained glose of deceiptfull words, demaunded 
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hir mariage: but the prudent and couragious lady per- ENTITLED 
ceiving his bent, how not for the love of hir selfe, but for | CLIO 
desire of the kingdome he had coloured a sute of dissembled 
matrimony, flatly forbadde him to come within the lystes 
and boundes of hir countrey. Cyrus seeing his pollicie to 
be in vayne, lead his power to the ryver Araxes, in open 
and professed wise, threatning vengeance and all kinde of 
cruelty against the realme of the Massagets: wherefore 
having covered the ryver with certayne bridges whereby 
to trayne and convey his army over the water, hee fortified 
the same with defence and munition of towers builte by 
the help and ayde of ships which he made for the purpose : 
to whom being diligently conversant and busied in these 
affaires, Tomyris dispatched an Herauld of peace with a 
message as followeth: Thou king of the Medes, leave off 
to trouble thy selfe in those matters which thou hast taken 
in hand, uncertayne what gayne thou shalt reape by this 
thine enterprise: be quiet therefore and be king of thine 
owne, suffring us to injoy these borders whereof we have 
the right and chiefe dominion. But what? disdaynest 
thou my counsaile ? preferrest thou al things before peace 
and quietnesse? Be it then, if thy hart burne to be dealing 
with the Massagets, cease thy buyldings and either follow 
us 3 dayes journey into our countrey, or departe our coasts 
and receive us into thine. Cyrus having heard this greet- 
ing, assembled together the chiefe of the Persians and pro- 
pounded the matter to be scanned among them: who being 
all of one mynde and consenting in one opinion, made it 
no controversie but that it behoved rather Tomyris with 
hir army to be receyved into Persia and them selves to 
retyre into their owne lande: against whom Croesus being 
of a contrary judgment began to reason and argue in this 
maner: Truly (O king) as I sayd before, since it hath 
pleased the mighty Jupiter to delyver mee into thy hands : 
whatsoever I shall marke to be amisse in thy house the same 
to the most of my power I will study to amend: for myne 
owne fortune, albeit an unthankfull mistresse, yet hath 


she bene a lesson and schooling unto me: if thou thinke 
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THE FIRST thy selfe a god, and thy army immortall, my counsaile is 
BOOKE not for thee, my sentence cannot avayle thee: but if thou 
acknowledge thy selfe to be mortall, and to rule over those 
that be subject to death, learne this first, that the affayres 
of men are placed as it were in a circle, which being rowled 
and turned about never permitteth the same man to bee 
alwayes fortunate: as touching therefore the question 
propounded I vary in opynon from all thy counsaile: for 
geving liberty to thy enemies to come into thine owne 
realme, it is to be feared least at the same time thou leese 
both the victory and thy kingdome. Thinkest thou the 
Massagets, if they get the better, will straight wayes depart 
without spoyle of thy countrey? contrarywise, if thou 
vanquishe them what canst thou winne ? Certes (O Kynge) 
not comparably to that as if thou beate these Cockes on 
their owne dunghilles, so mayste thou followe them presently 
upon the spurres and set them besides their owne pearches. 
Consider this (noble prince), and if thou seeme to like it, 
seeke to follow it, and fly not one foote before thou per- 
forme it: that having done this fonde girle to understande 
thy invincible force and prowesse, thou mayste follow thine 
enimyes at the hard heeles, even into the gates and walles 
of their city. For shame let it not be sayd at any time, that 
Cyrus the sonne of Cambyses did abandone the fielde and 
geve place to a woman. I thinke it good therefore to goe 
so farre forward, untill they provyde them selves, and come 
forth to meete us: wherein also we have fit occasion to use 
a pollicy. It is not unknowne to you that the Massegets 
are unacquainted with the stately dyet and magnificency 
of the Persians: for which cause having left behind us in 
our tentes all store of delightesome and pleasaunte meates, 
with great plenty and aboundance of sweete wines, let us 
leave the weakest parte of our army there, and withdraw 
our selves aside to the ryver: our enemyes glutted with 
ryot, and bereaved of their right senses by excesse of wine, 
what may hinder us to take them unwares, causing them to 
pay the pryce of their dinner with the losse of their lyves. 
These opinions were uttered as concerning the cause. But 
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Cyrus refusing to be ruled by the Persians, betoke himselfe ENTITLED 
wholly to follow the advise of Cresus. Wherefore he gave CLIO 
significations to Tomyris to retyre back, declaring him self 
to be ready to follow and geve her battle at home in her 
owne countrey. The Queene according as shee had deter- 
myned withdrew her selfe backe into the middes of the 
region. 

Now king Cyrus having committed to his sonne Cam- 
byses the governaunce and administration of the realme, 
he delyvered into his hands Creesus king of the Lydians, 
earnestly charging him upon the duty and obedience of a 
sonne, that if his luck in battle were worse then he loked for, 
he should let passe no parte of courtesie, honour, and 
liberality towards him: which when he had sayd he sent 
them away into Persia passing the water him selfe with his 
whole power. The same night after hee had trayned his 
host over the streame of Araxes there befell unto him a 
straunge vision, wherein being on sleepe he seemed to be- 
holde the eldest sonne of Hystaspes having on his shoulders 
two wynges, with one of the which he shadowed all Asia, 
with the other all Europa. Hystaspes (comming of the 
princely house of the Persian Achemenides and borne of 
Arsaces) had a sonne named Darius, superiour in yeares to 
the rest of his children, being at that time welnigh twenty 
yeares olde, whom his father for that hee was too younge 
for the campe, left at home in his owne countrey. Cyrus, 
awaked from his dreame, began to waigh and ponder with 
him selfe the drift and intent of his vision, and supposinge 
it to bee of no smale moment called for Hystaspes with 
whom in secret wise having removed all company he com- 
moned thus: Thy sonne, Hystaspes, hath wrought treason 
against me and my kingdome, which his disloyall and 
malicious trechery I came to knowe by this meanes. ‘The 
heavenly powers whose providence is a buckler to mee 
against all adversity, having chiefe care and regarde of my 
health, have shewed me all things that are to come. No 
longer ago then this last night I beheld in my sleepe the 


eldest of thy children, bearing on each shoulder a mighty 
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THE FIRST winge, and covering with the one all Asia, with the other 
BOOKE Europa, whereby I assuredly conjecture his treason which 
hee covertly tendeth against the crowne: hence then, 
dispatch and speede thee into Persia, reserve him safely 
to my nexte retourne, that calling him to his tryall I may 
see by what meanes he can quit himselfe of trechery. ‘These 
things sayd Cyrus for that hee assuredly thought that 
Darius had tended mischiefe to his person and _privily 
sought to undermine him in his kingdome. But hee 
reckned without his host, and was farre deceyved of his 
accounte: for the gods did foreshew and signifie to him 
how in that place he should finishe his life, and that his 
kingdome at the length should descend to Darius. Hys- 
taspes shaping an answere to the kings words began and 
sayd: The gods forbid (O mighty prince) that any one of 
the Persian bloud should eyther malice thy person or im- 
peach thy Majesty: who if he were knowne a thowsand 
deathes were too easy for him. By whom, but onely by 
thy ayde (most gratious king), were we made of slaves 
fremen, of subjects and vassals lordes and rulers over other ? 
If the gods have accused my childe of treason, take him, he 
is thine owne. I yeelde him up to bee dealt withall as it 
seemeth thee best. His talke finished hee immediatly 
tooke his passage over the ryver Araxes into Persia, for 
farther assuraunce and charge of his sonnes appearaunce 
at the Kings pleasure. 

Cyrus having gayned the other side of Araxes, and 
marched forward one dayes journey, forthwith he did as 
Croesus had counsayled him, leaving in his tents the feeblest 
and most unapt souldiers of his whole number, and de- 
parted thence with the rest to the shores and banckes of 
Araxes, being lightly harneysed and addressed for the 
purpose. ‘The seely remnaunte of the Persians appointed 
to stay behinde in defence and munition of the tentes, were 
assayled by the third parte of the Massagets power: where 
using al meanes to save the tentes and succour them selves, 
they were miserably foyled and slayne. The enemy enter- 


ing the campe and perceyving all places to be furnished 
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with sumptuous provision of dainty and delicious meates, ENTITLED 
toke the benefit of so good and favourable fortune, and fel CLIO 
freshly to the banquet, in so much that having there 
stomacks forced with vittayls and their heads inchaunted 

with wyne, they were taken with a profounde and heavy 

sleepe : when of a sudden the Persians returning from their 
ambush, came upon them unwares and putting the most 

parte to the sword, the rest they tooke and apprehended 

alyve. Among these was the sonne of Queene Tomyris 

named Spargapises, to whom was geven and committed the 

guiding of the army. 'Tomyris, advertised of hir sonnes 
misfortune, together with the chaunce and losse of hir 
subjects, full of stomacke and displeasure, sent hir Legate 

the second time, and saluted Cyrus on this wise: 

Thou insatiable and bloudy boutcher, boast not thy selfe 
of this thou hast done, for if by the fruite and sappe of the 
Vyne (wherewith thy selfe otherwhyles being filled to the 
very eyes art free from no madnesse, vyce, and blasphemy) 
if herewith I say, thou hast taken and inchaunted my 
sonne : it is thy pollicy, not thy power: thy craft, not thy 
courage that hath gotten thee the victory. Well then: 
once agayne heare mee, and bee ruled by my counsayle : 
get thee hence yet, and bee speedily packinge, release my 
sonne whom thou hast in hold: for if in case thou refuse 
and stay but one moment, I sweare by the Sunne the god 
and king of the Massagets, I will glut that greedy pawnch 
of thine with aboundaunce of bloude, wherewith thou 
seemest to bee insaturable and never to be satisfied. These 
words with Cyrus came in at one eare and went out at the 
other, lighter in value then the wynd in waight. 

Notwithstandinge, seely Spargapises sonne to the stoute 
and couragious Queene Tomyris, being throughly awaked 
and come to him selfe, perceyving the case he was in, 
humbly besought Cyrus to loose him and take off his bondes : 
which done, and having his hands at liberty, hee pawnched 
him selfe into the belly with a Javelyne, and so dyed. 
‘Such was the end and heavy desteny of poore Spargapises 
the Queenes sonne. Whom his mother greatly SS aePTe 
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THE FIRST and seeing hir counsayle to take no place, gathered a mighty 
BOOKE power and fought with king Cyrus in such sorte, that of all 
battayles and combatryes of the Barbarians there was 
never any so bloudy, fell, and cruell on both sides as this. 
The fight and battayle it selfe was in this maner. First of 
all being distant one from another a certayne space, they 
assaulted each other by shotte of Arrowes, which beinge 
spente and consumed, so feirce a close was geven on both 
parts with Swords, Daggers, and Javelynes, that the very 
fire sparkled out by the force and might of their blowes. 
Thus the battayle remayned equall a greate space, neither 
parte yeelding the breadth of a hayre to his enemy, till at 
the length the Massagets prevailing, made a great slaughter 
of the Persians: wherein Cyrus himselfe having raygned 
thirty yeares save one, made a finall ende and conclusion 
of his dayes: whom the wrathfull Queene Tomyris seeking 
oute amonge the slayne and mangled bodyes of the Persians, 
toke his head and throwing it into a vessell filled with 
bloud, in vaunting and glorious wise insulted over it in 
these words: Thou Boutcherly tyrant, my sonne thou 
tokest by craft and kylledst by cruelty, wherefore with thy 
selfe I have kept touch. Now therefore take thy fill, bloudy 
caitife, sucke there till thy belly cracke. In this maner 
dyed the noble King Cyrus: of whose death and ende since 
many and sundry thinges are bruted, it seemed us good 
to followe that which among the rest sounded neerest to 
truth. 

The Massagets are very like the Scythians both in lyving 
and attyre. There maner is to fighte both on foote and 
horse backe, in both kindes exceeding valiaunt. There 
weapons which they use are Arrowes, Speares, and short 
Daggers, after the maner and custome of the countrey : all 
their Harnesse and furniture is garnished and adorned both 
with Golde and Brasse: usinge to their Speares Quyvers 
and Daggers, Spangs and bullions of brasse : their Costlets, 
Belts, and the rest of their armour beinge gallauntely set 
forth and beautified with Golde. In like maner also the 
curets of their horse are layde and embossed with curious 
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worke of Gold: wherewith also are done and beset their ENTITLED 
raynes, brydles, and trappinges: being altogether un- CLIO 
acquainted with the use of Silver, or Iron. For the land 
yeelding unto them inestimable plenty of Gold and Brasse, 
yet of Silver and Iron it is quite voyde and destitute. 

Moreover their maners are these. Every one marieth 
a wife, which notwithstanding is common and indifferente 
to all. For that which the Grecians affirme to bee done by 
the Scythians, the self same, not they, but the Massagets 
doe commonly use and practise : being of a very certainety, 
that as oft as any of the Massagets is moved with desire of 
Women, he maketh no more adoe but hanging his quyver 
upon the pinne of his wayne, goeth openly to worke without 
any regard. ‘They have no certaine ende or terme of their 
lives: but as every one is arryved to the pits brinke, and 
growne to extremity of age, him his kinsfolkes and acquaint- 
ance take with certayne cattell and sacrifice him to the 
gods, whose fleshe being afterwardes boyled in a Chaldern, 
they make thereof a solemne feaste or banquet. Which 
kinde and maner of death is esteemed with them the most 
blessed and gloryous death that can possibly happen to man. 
Such as dye through any disease or malady, they never eate, 
but overwhelm and cover them with mouldes, holding him 
unhappy and accursed that lyved not to the divine dignity 
and honour of sacrifice. They sowe not one foote of 
grounde, but mayntaine them selves and live by fish, great 
aboundaunce whereof the river Araxes doth yeelde unto 
them. Their only drinke is milke, besides the which they 
use nothinge. Among the gods they geve honour to the 
Sunne alone, unto whom they consecrate and offer up 

horses: which manner of oblation they ordayned for 

this reason: that to the quickest and swiftest of 
all the gods, they might likewise offer the 
most flight and swifte creature that 
lyveth on the earth. 
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HERODOTUS HIS SECOND BOOKE 
ENTITULED EUTERPE 


FTER the death of the most noble and 
vertuous King Cyrus, there succeeded 
him in the empyre a son of his, named 
Cambyses, born of Cassandana daughter 
to Pharnalphus, who dying long tyme 
before the king hir spouse, was greatly 
bewayled by him, and his whole empyre. 
The younge prince Cambyses makinge 

none other accounte of the Iones, then of his lawfull 
servaunts left him by the due right and title of inherit- 
aunce, went in expedition against the Afgyptians, prepar- 
ing an army aswell out of other countreys as also out of 
the regions and borders of Greece, which were under his 
government. The Aigyptians, before such time as Psam- 
metichus held the supremicy, thought them selves to have 
bene the first and moste auncient people of the world. 
An experi- This king in time of his raigne and governaunce in Mgypt, 
pare me for the great desire hee had to know by what people the 
rhe ReoRAL OE earth was first inhabited, wrought an experience whereby 
antiquitie the Adgyptians were broughte to thinke that the Phrygians 
were the most old and auncient people of the earth, and 
them selves to be nexte in antiquity to them. For Psam- 
metichus by all meanes indevouringe to know who they 
were that first and before al others came into the world, 
finding himselfe hardly satisfied with ought he could heare : 
practised a devise and feate of his owne braine. Two 
young infants borne of base parentes, hee gave to his 
Sheepheard to bring up and nourish in this maner. He gave 


commaundement that no man in their presence or hearing 
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should speake one word : but that being alone in a solitary ENTITLED 

and deserte cabyne farre from all company, they should EUTERPE 

have milke and other foode brought and mynistred to them 

in due and convenient time. Which thinges were done and It were a 

commaunded by him, to the intent that when they left question ifa 

off their childish cries and began to prattle and speake cnpernee 
: : ght 

plainly, he might know what speach and language they no language, 

would first use: which in processe of time fell out and in what 

happened accordingly. For being of the age of two yeares, gone hee 

it chaunced that the sheepheard (who was their Nourice speake 

and bringer up) approching neere to the dore of the Cot- 

tage and entring in, both the litle brats sprawling at his 

feete, and stretching forth their hands, cryed thus : Beccos, 

Beccos: which at the first hearing, the Pastour noted only 

and made no words: but perceyving him selfe alwayes 

saluted after one sort: and yet evermore at his entraunce 

the children spake the same word, the matter was opened 

to the king: at whose commaundement he brought the 

children and delivered them up into his hands: whom 

when Psammetichus also himselfe had heard to chat in 

the same maner, he made curiouse search what people used 

the word Beccos in their language, and in what meaning 

they toke it. Whereby he came to know that the word 

was accustomably used by the people of Phrygia to signifie 

bread. For which cause the Aigyptians came into opinion 

that the Phrygians were of greater time and longer con- 

tinuance then them selves. Of all which matter, and the 

maner of doing thereof, I was credibly informed by the 

priestes of the god Vulcane, abiding at Memphis. How- 

beit many fond fables are recited by the Grecian writers, 

that Psammetichus geving the children to certaine women 

of the country to sucke and bring up, caused their tongues 

to bee cut out that they might not speake to them. ‘Thus 

much was rehearsed by them of the trayning up and edu- 

cation of the infants. Many other things also were told 

me by the holy and religious Chaplaynes of the god Vulcane, 

with whom I had often conference at Memphis. 


Moreover, for the same occasion I toke a journey to 
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Thebs and Heliopolis, which is to wit, the city of the Sunne, 
to the end I might see whether they would jumpe all in one 
tale and agree together. For the Heliopolitans are sayd 
to bee the most prudent and witty people of all the 
Egyptians. Notwithstanding of divine and heavenly 
matters, as touching their gods, loke what they told me 
I am purposed to conceale, save onely their names, which 
are manifestly knowne of all men: of other matters I meane 
to keepe silence, unlesse by the course of the Hystory I 
shall perforce bee broughte into a narration of the same. 
In all their talke of mortall and humane affayres, they did 
rightly accord and consent one with an other, saying this : 
that the Aigyptians first of all others found out the circuite 
and compasse of the yeare, deviding the same into 12 
severall moneths according to the course and motion of the 
starres : making (in my fancy) a better computation of the 
time then the Grecians doe, which are driven every thirde 
yeare to adde certaine dayes to some one moneth, whereby 
the yeares may fall even and become of a just compasse. 
Contrarywise, the Aigyptians to three hundred dayes which 
they parte and distribute into twelve moneths, making 
addition of fyve odde dayes, cause the circle and course of 
their yeares to fall out equally and alwayes a like. In 
like maner the A¢gyptians first invented and used the 
surnames of the twelve gods : which the Grecians borowed 
and drew fromthem. The selfe same were the first founders 
of Aulters, Images, and Temples to the gods: by whom 
also chiefly were carved the pictures of beasts and other 
creatures in stone, which thing for the most parte they 
prove and confirme by lawfull testimonyes and good 
authority : to this they ad besides that the first king that 
ever raygned was named Menes, under whose governaunce 
all the lande of Aigypt except the province of Thebes was 
wholly covered and overwhelmed with water, and that no 
parte of the ground which lyes above the poole called 
Myris was then to be sene : into which poole from the sea 
is 7 dayes sayling. And truly as concerning the country 


covered with a seemed to speake truth. For it is evident to all men 
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(who having never heard thereof doe but onely beholde it) ENTITLED 
how that parte of Aigypt whereat the Grecians are wont EUTERPE 
to arryve is gayned ground, and as it were the gyft of the 
ryver. Likwise all the land above the poole for the space 
of three dayes sayleing: whereof notwithstanding they 
spake nothing at all. Besides, there is another thing from 
whence no smale profe may be borowed : to wit, the very 
nature and quality of the Avgyptian soile: which is such 
that being in voyage towards Agypt, after you come within 
one dayes sayling of the lande, at every sounde with the 
plummet, you shall bringe uppe great store of mud and 
noysome filth, even in such place as the water is eleven ells 
in depth: whereby it is manyfest that so farre the ground 
was cast uppe and left bare by the waters. The length of 
Aigypt by the sea coaste is 423 miles and a halfe: accord- 
ing to our lymitation which is from the coaste of Plynthines 
to the poole named Selbonis, whereunto reacheth an ende 
of the great mountayne Cassius: on this side therefore 
AXigypte is sixety scheanes, which conteyne the number of 
myles before mentioned. For with the Agyptians such as The maner 
are slenderly landed, measure their ground by paces: they aS 
which have more, by furlongs: unto whom very much is iain Gastar 
allotted, by the Persian myle named Parasanga: lastly 
such as in large and ample possessions exceede the rest, 
meete their territory by Schoenes. The measure Para- 
sanga contayneth thirty furlongs, the Schoene threescore, 
whereby it cometh to passe that the lande of Aigypt along Mgypt 
the sea is 3600 furlongs. From this parte towarde the citie nexte ae : 
Heliopolis and the middle region Aigypt is very wyde and SRN 
broade, a playne and champion countrey, destitute of longes 
waters, yet very slimie and full of mudde. The journey 
from the sea to Heliopolis by the higher parte of the region The descrip- 
is welnigh of the same length with that way which at tion heap 
Athens leadeth from the aulter of the twelve gods to Pisa Royo a 
and the palace of Jupiter Olympius, betwene which two 
wayes by just computation can hardly bee founde more 
then fifteene furlonges difference: for the distaunce be- 
twene Athens and Pisa is supposed to want of 1500 See 
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THE  fiftene, which number in the other of Mgypt is ful, complet, 
SECOND and perfit: travayling from Heliopolis by the hills you 
BOOKE ‘shall finde Hgypt to be straight and narrowe compassed, 

banked on the one side by a mighty hill of Arabia, reachinge 
from the North towardes the South which by degrees 
waxeth higher and higher, and beareth upwards toward the 
redd sea. In this mountayne are sundry quaries out of 
the which the people of Augypte hewed their stone to builde 
the Pyramides at Memphis: on this side, the hill draweth 
and wyndeth it selfe towarde those places whereof we spake 
before. The selfe same mountayne hath another course 
from the Easte to the Weste stretching so farre in length 
as a man may travayle in two monethes; the Easte ende— 
hereof yeldeth frankincense in great aboundaunce: like- 
wise on the other side of AUgypt which lyeth towardes 

A mountaine Africa, there runneth another stony hill, wherein are 
builte certayne Pyramedes, very full of gravell and grosse 
Sande, like unto that parte of the Arabian hill that beareth 
toward the South: so that from Helyopolis the wayes are 
very narrowe, not passing foure dayes course by Sea. 

The space betwene the mountaynes is champion ground, 
being in the narrowest place not above two hundred fur- 
longs from the one hill to the other: having passed this 
straight, Augypt openeth into a large and ample widenesse 
extendinge it selfe in great breadth: such is the maner and 
situation of the countrey. 

Furthermore, from Heliopolis to Thebs is nyne dayes 
journey by water, being severed from each other in distance 
of place foure thowsand eight hundred and sixty furlongs, 
which amounteth to the number of foure score and one 
schoenes: of the furlongs aforesayd, three thowsand and 
sixe hundred lye to the sea, as wee declared before : Now 
from the sea coaste to the city Thebs are 6120 furlonges 
of playne ground, and from Thebs to the city Elephantina, 
820. Of all the region and countrey of Aigypt whereof 
wee have spoken the most parte is borowed ground, wherein 
the waters heretofore have had their course: for all the 
whole bottome which lyeth betwene the two mountaines 
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above the city Memphis seemeth to have bene a narrow 
sea, much like unto those places that lye about Ilium, 
Teuthrania, Ephesus, and the playne of Meander: if it 
be not amisse to bring smale things in comparison with 
greater matters: forasmuch as none of those ryvers which 
held their passage in the places forenamed are worthy to 
be mentioned where any one of the seven streames of Nylus 
are brought into talke. There be also other floudes not 
comparable in bignesse to Nilus, which have wrought 
straunge effectes and wonderfull thinges in the places 
where they have runne: amongst whom is the famous 
ryver Achelous, which flowing through Acarnania into the 
sea of the Iles Echinades, hath joyned the halfe parte of 
the Iles to the mayne and continent. In the countrey of 
Arabia, not far from AXMgypt, there is a certaine arme or 
bosome of the sea, having a breach and issue out of the red 
sea, the length whereof beginning at the end of the angle 
or creeke and continuing to the wyde mayne, is foure dayes 
sayle: the breadth easy to be cut over in halfe a day: in 
this narrow sea the waters ebbe and flow, raging and roar- 
ing exceedingly against a forde or shalow place, wherat the 
streame beateth with great violence: such a like creeke 
I suppose to have bene in former ages in the lande of 
‘Egypte, which brake out from the North sea, and continued 
his course towards Aithyopia : like as also the Arabian sea 
(whereof we have spoken) floweth from the south waters, 
towards the coasts of Syria, both which straights welnigh 
in their furthest corners concur and meete together, being 
separated by no great distaunce of ground: were it then 
that the ryver Nilus should make a vent, and shed it selfe 
into the narrow sea of Arabia, what might hinder, but that 
in 200000 yeares, by the continuall and daily course of the 
ryver, the creeke of the salt waters should be cleane altered 
and become dry: for I think it possible, if in 10000 yeares 
before me sundry ryvers have chaunged their courses and 
left the ground dry whereas first they ran, an arme of the 
sea also much greater then that may bee dryven besides 
his naturall bosome, especially by the force of so Bs a 
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streame as the river Nilus, by whom diverse things of 
greater admiration have bene brought to passe. The 
reporte therefore which they gave of the soyle I was easely 
brought to beleve, aswel for that the country it selfe 
bringeth credite to the beholders, as also that in the very 
hills and mountaynes of the region are found a multitude 
of shel fishes, the earth likewise sweating out a certaine 
salt and brynishe humour, which doth corrupt and eate 
the Pyramides. Agayne, it is in no point like to any of 
the countryes that lye next unto it, neither to Arabia, 
Lybia, nor Syria (for the Syrians inhabite the sea coaste of 
Arabia), being of a blacke and brittle moulde, which com- 
meth to passe by the greate store of mudde and slimy matter 
which the ryver beinge a flote bringeth out of Aithyopia 
into the lande of the ANgyptians. The earth of Lybia is 
much more redde and sandy underneath. The moulde of 
Arabia and Syria drawe neere to a fatte and battle claye, 
beynge under grounde very rockye and full of stone. 
Lykewyse, for proofe that the Region in tyme past was 
watery ground, the priests alleadged how in the time of 
kinge Myris his raygne the floud arysing to the height 
of 8 cubits watered the whole countrey of Aigypte lying 
beneath Memphis, scarse 900 yeares being past and expired 
since the death and decease of Myris: whereas at these 
dayes unlesse it swell and increase 15 or 16 cubits high, 
it commeth not at all into the coast, which aforesaid coast, 
if accordingly to the fall of the river, it grow still in lofty- 
nesse and become higher, the earth receyvinge no moysture 
by the floude, I feare the Mgyptians themselves that dwell 
beneath the lake Myris both other, and also the inhabit- 
ants of the lande of Delta, will evermore be annoyed with 
the same plague and inconvenience whych the Grecians 
(by their accounte) are sometimes like to abyde. For the 
people of Aigypt hearing that the whole countrey of Greece 
was moystned and watered by the seasonable fall of rayne 
and showers, and not by floudes and ryvers lyke unto their 
owne: they prophecy that the day would come, when as 
the Greekes being deceyved of their hope would all pearishe 
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through famine and hunger: meaning that if the gods did ENTITLED 
not vouchsafe to send them raine in due season, from whome EUTERPE 
alone they have their moysture, the whole nation shoulde 
goe to wracke for want of sustenaunce. Thus farre it 
pleased them to descant of the fortune of Greece. Let us 
nowe consider in what estate and condition they stand 
them selves if then (as we sayd before) the lowe countrey 
of Memphis (for in these is the gayne and increase of 
grounde seene) waxe and augment accordingley as in former 
times, our friendes of Aigypt shall shew us the way, what 
it is to be famished and dye by hunger: if neyther theyr 
land be moystened by the sweete and timely showres of 
rayne, nor by the swelling and rysing of the river. For The maner 
as now, they have an especiall advauntage aswell of all of husbandry 
men els, as of the rest of their countreymen that dwell pre eee 
higher, in that they receive the fruite and increase of the ae 
ground without eyther tilling or weeding the earth, or doing 
ought els belonging to husbandry: wherefore immediately 
after the ryseing of the waters, the earth being moyste and 
supple, and the ryver returned agayne to his olde course, 
they sowe and scatter their seede every one upon his owne 
ground and territory: whereinto having driven great 
heards of Swine that roote and tread the grayne and moulds Hogs be the 
together, they stay till the time of harvest, attending the eid) hl 
d : : : ands in 
increase and gaine of their seede. Being full growne and Aoynt, and 
ripened, they send in their hogges afresh to muzle and stampe the worst in 
the corne from out the eares, which done, they sweepe it England 
together, and gather it. If we follow the opinion of the 
people of Ionia, as touching the land of Mgypt, who affirme A confuta- 
that the true countrey of Aegypt is in very deede nothing tion of a: 
else save the province of Delta (which taketh his name of the parece a 
watchtowre or Castle of espiall made by Perseus), testifying concerning 
besides that by the sea coast to the salt waters of Pelu- 4#gypt 
sium, it stretcheth forty scheanes in length, and reacheth 
from the sea toward the hart of the region, to the city of 
the Cercasians (neere unto which the river Nilus parteth 
it selfe into two several mouthes, the one whereof is called 
Pelusium, the other Canobus) and that all the other partes 
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of Aegypt are belonging to Arabia and Africa, we might 
very well inferre and proove heereof, that the countrey of 
Aegypt in former times was none at all. For the land of 
Delta (as they say, and we may easily beleeve) was grounde 
left voyde and naked by the water, and that of late yeares 
also and not long ago: wherefore if they had no countrey 
at all, what caused them so curiously to labour in the 
searching out and blazing of their auncienty, supposing 
themselves to be the chiefe of all people, the knowledge 
and intelligence whereof, was not worth the two yeares 
triall and experiment which they wrought in the children. 
I my selfe am fully perswaded, that the Aegyptians tooke 
not their beginning together with the place of Delta, but 
were alwayes since the first beginning and originall of 
mankinde, whose countrey gayning ground, and increasing 
by the chaunge and alteration of the river, many of them 
went downe from the high countrey, and inhabited the 
low places, for which cause, the City Thebes, and the 
countrey belonging thereto, was heeretofore called Aegypt, 
the circuite and compasse whereof is 6120 furlongs. Be 
it so then that our opinion accord and consent wyth truth, 
the Greecian writers are in a wrong boxe, but if they speake 
truely, yet in other matters they recken without theyr 
hoste, making but three partes of the whole earth, Europa, 
Asia, and Africa: whereas of necessity Delta in Aegypt 
should be accounted for the fourth, sithens by their owne 
bookes it is neyther joyned with Asia, nor yet with Africa. 
For by this account, it is not the river Nilus that divides 
Asia from Africa, which at the poynt and sharpe angle of 
Delta, cutting it selfe into two sundry streames, that which 
lyes in the middes should equally pertayne both to Asia 
and Africa. But to leave the judgement and opinion of 
the Greekes, we say and affyrme, that all that countrey is 
rightly tearmed Aegypt whiche is held and possessed by 
the Aegyptians, even as also we make no doubt to call those 
places Cilicia and Assyria where the Cilicians and Assyrians 
do dwell. In like manner, according to truth, Asia and 


Africa are dissevered and parted betweene themselves by 
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none other borders then by the limits and boundes of ENTITLED 
Aegypt. Howbeit, if we followe the Grecians, all Aegypt EUTERPE 
(beginning at the places called Catadupxe and the city 
Elephantina) is to be divided into two partes, which draw 

their names of the regions whereunto they are adjoyned, 

the one belonging to Africa, the other to Asia. For the The course 
river Nilus taking his beginning from the Catadupz so yee river 
called, and flowing through the middes of Aegypt, a 
breaketh into the sea, running in one streame til it come 

to the city of the Cercasians, and afterwards severing it 

selfe into three sundry chanels. The first of these chanels The names 
turneth to the East, and is called Pelusium, the second oan 
Canobus, the third streame flowing directly in a straight Nilus 5 ee 
line, kepeth this course, first of all scouring through the Pelusium, 
upper coastes of the countrey, it beateth full upon the Canobus 
point of Delta, through the middest whereof it hath a 

straight and direct streame even unto the sea, being the 

fayrest and most famous of all the rest of the chanels, and 

is called Sebennyticum. From this streame are derived Seben- 
two other armes also, leading to the salt waters, the one 2yticum 
being called Saiticum, the other Mendesium. For as Saiticum, 
touching those braunches and streames of Nilus, which Seen 
they tearme Bolbitinum and Bucolicum, they are not poiyiiam 
naturally made by course of the water, but drawne out Bucolicum 
and digged by the labour of men. I followe not the fan- 

tasies of mine owne brayne, nor imagine any thing of 

my selfe, for that the countrey of Aegypt is so wyde, and of 

such amplitude as we have described it, I appeale to the 

oracle of the god Hammon which came into my minde, 

beeyng in study and meditation about these matters. _ 

The people of the two cities Merea and Apia that in- A story 
habite the borders of Aegypt next unto Africa, esteeming Vcore haa 
themselves to be of the linage and nation of the Africans, 5¢ meres 
not of the Aegyptians, became weary of their ceremonies 
and religion, and would no longer absytene from the fleshe 
of kyne and feamale cattell, as the rest of the Aegyptians , 
did, they sent therefore to the prophecy of Hammon, deny- vy pracle in 
ing themselves to be of Aegypt, because they SESS ie pine 
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within the compasse of Delta, neither agreed with them in 
any thing, wherefore they desired the god that it might 
be lawful for them without restraint to taste of all meates 
indifferently : but the oracle forbade them so to do, shew- 
ing how all that region was justly accounted Aegypt which 
the waters of Nilus overranne and covered, adding heereto 
all those people that dwelling beneath the city Elephantina, 
dranke of the water of the same floud. This aunswere 
was given them by the oracle. Nowe it is meete wee know, 
that Nilus at what time it riseth above the banckes, over- 
floweth not Delta alone, but all the countrey next unto 
Africa, and likewise the other side adjoyning to Arabia, 
covering the earth on both partes the space of two dayes 
journey or thereabout. 

As touching the nature of the river Nilus, I could not bee 
satisfyed either by the priests, or by any other, being alwayes 
very willing and desirous to heare something thereof, first, 
what the cause might be that growing to so great increase, 
it shoulde drowne and overgo the whole countrey, begin- 
ning to swell the eyght day before the kalends of July, and 
continuing aflote an hundred daies, after which time, in 
the like number of dayes it falleyth agane, flowing within 
the compasse of hys owne banckes tyll the nexte approch 
of July. 

Of the causes of these thynges the people of Aegypt were 
ignoraunte themselves, not able to tell mee anye thyng 
whether Nilus had any proper and peculiar vertue different 
from the nature of other flouds. About which matters 
being very inquisitive, mooved with desire of knowledge, I 
demaunded moreover the reason and occasion why this 
streame of all others never sent foorth any miste or vapour, 
such as are commonly seene to ascend and rise from the 
waters, but heerein also I was fayne to nestle in mine owne 
ignorance, desiring to be lead of those that were as blind 
as my selfe. Howbeit, certayne Grecian wryters thinking 
to purchase the price and prayse of wit, have gone about 
to discourse of Nilus, and set downe their judgement of the 


nature thereof, who are found to varry and dissent in three 
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sundry opinions, two of the which I suppose not worth the 
naming, but onely to give the reader intelligence how ridicu- 
lous they are. The first is, that the overflow of Nilus com- 
meth of none other cause, then that the windes Etesiz so 
named, blowing directly upon the streame thereof, hinder 
and beate backe the waters from flowing into the sea, which 
windes are commonly wont to arise, and have their season 
a long time after the increase and rising of Nilus: but 
imagine it were otherwise, yet this of necessitie must follow, 
that all rivers whatsoever having a full and direct course 
against the windes Etesia, shall in like maner swell and grow 
over their bankes, and so much the rather, by how much the 
lesse and weake the flouds themselves are, whose streames 
are opposed against the same. But there be many rivers 
as well in Syria as in Africa, that suffer no such motion and 
change as hath bin sayd of the floud Nilus. There is an- 
other opinion of lesse credite and learning, albeit of greater 
woonder and admiration then the first, alleadging the 
cause of the rising to be, for that the river (say they) pro- 
ceedeth from the Ocean sea, which environeth the whole 
globe and circle of the earth. The third opinion being 
more caulme and modest then the rest, is also more false 
and unlikely then them both, affirming that the increase 
and augmentation of Nilus commes of the snowe waters 
molten and thawed in those regions, carying with it so much 
the lesse credit and authority, by how much the more it 
is evident that the river comming from Africa through the 
middest of Aithiopia, runnes continually from the hotter 
countreys to the colder, beeing in no wise probable or any 
thing likely that the waxing of the waters should proceede 
of snowe. Many sound proofes may be brought to the 
weakening of this cause, whereby we may gesse how grossely 
they erre whiche thinke so greate a streame to be increased 
by snowe. What greater reason may be found to the con- 
trary, then that the windes blowing from those countreys 
are very warme by nature. Moreover, the lande it selfe 
is continually voyde of rayne and yce, being most necessary 


that within five dayes after the fall of snowe there eye 
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come rayne, where by it commeth to passe that if it snowe 
in Agypt, it must also of necessity rayne. The same is 
confirmed and established by the blacknesse and swart- 
nesse of the people, couloured by the vehement heate and 
scorching of the sunne : likewise by the swalowes and kytes 
which continually keepe in those coastes: lastly by the 
flight of the cranes toward the comming of winter, which 
are alwayes wont to flye out of Scythia and the cold regions 
to these places, where all the winter season they make theyr 
abode. Were it then that never so little snow could fall 
in those countreys by the which Nilus hath his course, and 
from which he stretcheth his head and beginning, it were 
not possible for any of these things to happen which ex- 
perience prooveth to be true. They which talke of Oceanus, 
grounding their judgement uppon a meere fable, want 
reason to proove it. For I thinke there is no such sea as 
the Ocean, but rather that Homer or some one of the aun- 
cient Poets devised the name, and made use thereof after- 
wardes in their tales and poetry. Now if it be expedient 
for me, having refuted and disalowed other mens judge- 
ments, to set downe mine owne. The reason why Nilus 
is so great in sommer I take to be this. In the winter- 
time the sunne declining from his former race under the 
colde winter starre, keepeth hys course over the high coun- 
treys of Africa, and in these fewe wordes is conteyned the 
whole cause. For the sunne the neerer he maketh his 
approch to any region, the more he drinketh up the moys- 
ture thereof, and causeth the rivers and brookes of the 
saine countrey to runne very lowe. But to speake at large, 
and lay open the cause in more ample wyse, thus the case 
standeth. The bringer to passe and worker heereof is 
the sunne, beeing caryed over the hygh countreys of Africa : 
for the spring time with them beeyng very fayre and cleare, 
the land hote, and the wyndes colde, the sunne passing 
over them workes the same effecte as when it runneth in 
the middest of heaven in sommer, forsomuch as by vertue 
of his beames gathering water unto him, he causeth it to 
ascend into the superiour regions, where the windes receiv- 
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ing it, dispearse the vapours and resolve them againe, ENTITLED 
which is chiefely done by the South and Southwest winde EUTERPE 
that blowe from these countreys, beeing stormy and full The cause 
ofrayne. Now the water drawne out of Nilus by the sunne Why the 
doth not in this sort fall downe agayne in showres and drops oe = 
of rayne, but is quite spent and consumed by the heate. ad baa 
Toward the ende of winter, the sunne drawing towards the rayne 
middest of the skye in like manner as before, sucketh the 

water out of other rivers, which is the cause that being 

thus drawne untill much rayne and showres increase them 

agayne, they become fleete and almost drie. Wherefore 

the river Nilus, into whome alone no showres fall at any 

time, is for just cause lowest in winter, and highest in 

sommer, forasmuch as in sommer the sunne draweth moys- 

ture equally out of all rivers, but in winter out of Nilus 

alone, this I take to be the cause of the divers and change- 

able course of the river. Heereof also I suppose to proceede 

the drynesse of the ayre in that region, at such time as the 

sunne devideth his course equally, so that in the high 
countreys of Africke it is alwayes sommer: whereas if it 

were possible for the placing and situation of the heavens 

to be altered, that where North is, there were South, and 

where South is, North, the sunne towardes the comming 

and approach of winter departing from the middest of 

heaven, would have his passage in like sort over Europe, 

as now it hath over Africke, and worke the same effects 

(as I judge) in the river Ister, as now it doth in Nilus. In Ister a great 
like maner, the cause why Nilus hath no mist or cloude ei ms 

2 E : 3 urope 
arising from it according as we see in other flouds, I deeme 
to be this, because the countrey is exceeding hote and 
parching, being altogether unfit to sende up any vapours, 
which usually breathe and arise out of cold places. But 
let these things be as they are and have bene alwayes. 

The head and fountayne of Nilus where it is, or from The spring 
whence it cometh, none of the Adgyptians, Greecians, or ut pe river 
Africans that ever I talked with, could tell me any thing, . Be tonia 
besides a certaine scribe of Minervas treasury in the city 
Sais, who seemed to me to speake merily, saying, that 
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undoubtedly he knewe the place, describing the same in this 
manner. ‘There be two mountaines (quoth he) arising into 
sharpe and spindled tops, situate betweene Syene a city 
of Thebais, and Elephantina, the one called Crophi, the 
other Mophi. From the vale betweene the two hilles doth 
issue out the head of the river Nilus, being of an unsearch- 
able deapth, and without bottome, halfe of the water 
running towardes Aigypt and the North, the other halfe 
towardes Aithiopia and the South. Of the immeasurable 
deapth of the fountayne, the scribe affirmed, that Psam- 
metichus King of the Aigyptians had taken triall, who 
sounding the waters with a rope of many miles in length, 
was unable to feele any ground or bottome: whose tale 
(if any such thyng were done as he sayde) made me thinke 
that in those places whereof he spake, were certayne gulfes 
or whirlepooles very swift, violente and raging, whiche by 
reason of the fall of the water from the hilles, would not 
suffer the line with the sounding leade to sinke to the 
bottome, for which cause they were supposed to be bottom- 
lesse. Besides this, I could learne nothing of any man. 
Neverthelesse, travelling to Elephantina to behold the 
thing with mine owne eyes, and making diligent inquiry to 
knowe the truth, I understoode this, that takyng our 
journey from thence Southward to the countreys above, 
at length we shall come to a steepe and bending shelfe, 
where the ryver falleth with great violence, so that we must 
be forced to fasten two cables to each side of the ship, and 
in that sort to hale and draw her forward, which if they 
chaunce either to slip or breake, the vessell is by and by 
driven backwards by the intollerable rage and violence of 
the waters. To this place from the city Elephantina is 
four daies saile, whereaboutes the river is ful of windings 
and turnings, like the floud Meander, and in length so con- 
tinuing twelve scheanes, all which way the ship of necessity 
must be drawne. After this, we shall arrive at a place very 
smooth and caulme, wherein is standing an Iland incom- 
passed rounde by the ryver, by name Tachampso. The 
one halfe heereof is inhabited by the Mgyptians, the other 
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halfe by the Aithiopians, whose countrey is adjoyning to ENTITLED 
the Southside of the Ilex Not farre from the Iland is a EUTERPE 
poole of woonderfull and incredible bignesse, about the 
which the Shepheards of Aithiopia have their dwelling : 
whereinto, after we are declined out of the mayne streame, 
we shall come to a river directly running into the poole, 
where going on shore, we must take our voyage on foote 
the space of forty dayes by the waters side, the river Nilus 
it selfe beeyng very full of sharpe rockes and craggy stones, 
by the which it is not possible for a vessell to passe. Hav- 
ing finished forty dayes journey along the river, take ship- 
ping againe, and passe by water twelve dayes voyage, till 
such time as you arrive at a great city called Meroe, which The City 
is reputed for the chiefe and Metropolitane city of the Merce 
countrey, the people whereof, only of all the gods worship 
Jupiter and Bacchus, whome they reverence with exceed- 
ing zeale and devotion. Likewise to Jupiter they have 
planted an oracle, by whose counsayle and voyce they rule 
their martiall affayres, making warre how oft soever, or 
against whomesoever they are mooved by the same. From 
this city Meroe by as many dayes travell as yee take from 
Elephantina to the same, you shall come to a kind of people 
named Automoly, which is to say, traytours or runnagates, 
the same also in like manner being called Asmach, which 
emporteth in the Greeke tongue such as stande and attende 
at the Kings left hand. 'These men being whilome souldyers The soul- 
in Aigypt to the number of eyght thousand and two hun- ane ree 
dred, they revolted from their owne countreymen, and fled paies theyr 
over to the Athiopians for this occasion. Being in the owne coun- 
time of King Psammetichus dispersed and divided into trey 
sundry garrisons, some at the city of Elephantina, and 
Daphne Pelusie, against the Atthiopians, other against 
the Arabians and Syrians, and thirdly at Marea against 
the Africans (in which places agreeably to the order and 
institution of Psammetichus, the Persian garrisons also did 
lie in munition), having continued the space of three yeares 
in perpetuall gard and defence of the lande, without shift 
or release, they fell to agreement amongst themselves to 
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leave their King and countrey, and flye into Aithiopia : 
which their intente Psammetichus hearing, made after 
them incontinently, and having overtaken the army, 
humbly besought them with many teares, not to forsake 
by suche unkind and unnaturall wise their wives, children, 
and countrey gods, unto whose plaint and intreaty, a rude 
roystrell in the company shewing his privy members, made 
this aunswere: Wheresoever (quoth he) these be, there will 
I finde both wyfe and children. After they were come 
into Aithiopia, and had offered themselves unto the King 
of the soyle, they were by him rewarded on this manner. 
Certayne of the Athiopians that were scarcely sound 
harted to the King, were deprived by him of all their lands 
and possessions, which he franckly gave and bestowed on 
the Aegyptians. By meanes of these, the people of Aethi- 
opia were brought from a rude and barbarous kind of de- 
meanour, to farre more civill and manlike behaviour, being 
instructed and taught in the maners and customes of the 
Aegyptians. Thus the river Nilus is founde still to con- 
tinue the space of foure monethes journey by lande and 
water (lesse then in which time it is not possible for a man 
to come from Elephantina to the Automolians), taking 
hys course and streame from the West part of the world, 
and falling of the sunne. Howbeit in this place I purpose 


touching the to recite a story told me by certayne of the Cyreeneans, 


spring of 
Nilus 


who fortuning to take a voyage to the oracle of Ammon, 
came in talke with Etearchus King of the Ammonians, 
where by course of speeche, they fell at length to discourse 
and common of Nilus, the head whereof was unsearchable, 
and not to be knowne. In which place Etearchus made 
mention of a certaine people called Namasones of the 
countrey of Afrike, inhabiting the quicksands, and all the 
coast that lyeth to the east. Certayne of these men 
comming to the court of Etearchus, and reporting dyvers 
strange and wonderfull things of the deserts and wild chases 
of Africa, they chaunced at length to tell of certayne yong 
Gentlemen of theyr countrey, issued of the chiefe and most 
noble families of all their nation, who beeing at a reason- 
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able age very youthfull and valiant, determined in a bravery ENTITLED 
to go seeke straunge adventures, as well other, as also this. EUTERPE 
Five of them being assigned thereto by lot, put themselves A voyage 
in voyage to go search and discry the wildernesse and desert U=dertaken 
places of Africa, to the ende they might see more, and eae 
make further report thereof then ever any that had men 
attempted the same. For the sea-coast of Africa poynting 

to the North pole, many nations do inhabite, beginning 

from ‘Migypt, and continuing to the promontory named 

Soloes, wherein Africa hath his end and bound. All the 

places above the sea are haunted with wilde and savage 

beastes, beeing altogether voyde and desolate, pestered 

with sand, and exceeding drye. These gentlemen-travellers 

having made sufficient provision of water, and other vyands 
necessary for theyr journey, first of all passed the countreys 

that were inhabited : and next after that, came into the 

wylde and waste regions amongst the caves and dennes of 

fierce and untamed beastes, through which they helde on 

theyr way to the west parte of the earth. In which manner, 

after they had continued many dayes journey, and travelled 

over a great part of the sandy countreys, they came at 

length to espy certayne fayre and goodly trees, growing in 

a fresh and pleasaunt medowe, whereunto incontinently 

making repayre, and tasting the fruite that grewe thereon, 

they were suddenly surprised and taken short by a company 

of little dwarfes, farre under the common pitch and stature 

of men, whose tongue the gentlemen knew not, neither was 

their speache understoode of them. Being apprehended, 

they were lead away over sundry pooles and meares into a 

city, where all the inhabitauntes were of the same stature 

and degree with those that had taken them, and of colour 

swart and blacke. Fast by the side of thys city ranne a 

swift and violent river, flowing from the Weast to the East, 

wherein were to be seene very hydeous and terrible serpents 

called Crocodyles. To this ende drew the talke of Ete- 

archus King of the Ammonians, save that he added besides 

how the Namasonian gentlemen returned home to theyr 


owne countrey (as the Cyreneans made recount), epen 
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the people also of the city whether they were broughte, 
were all conjurers, and geven to the study of the blacke 
arte. The floud that had his passage by the city, Etearchus 
supposed to be the river Nilus, even as also reason it selfe 
giveth it to be. For it floweth from Africa and hath a just 
and direct cut through the middest of the same, following 
(as it should seeme) a very like and semblable course unto 
the river Ister. 

Ister beginning at the people of the Celts, and the city 
Pyrene (the Celts keepe without the pillers of Hercules, 
being neere neighbours to the Cynesians, and the last 
and utmost nation of the westerne people of Europe), 
devideth Europe in the middest, and scouring through the 
coast, it is helde by the Istryans (people so named and 
comming of the Milesians) it lastly floweth into the sea. 
Notwithstanding Ister is well knowne of many, for that it 
hath a perpetuall course through countreys that are in- 
habited, but where or in what parte of the earth Nilus 
hath his spring, no man can tell, forsomuch as Africa from 
whence it commeth, is voyde, desert, and unfurnished of 
people: the streame and course whereof, as farre as lyeth 
in the knowledge of men, we have set downe and declared, 
the end of the river being in Agypt where it breaketh into 
the sea. 

Agypt is welny opposite and directly set against the 
mountaines of Cilicia, from whence to Synopis standing 
in the Euxine sea, is five daies journey for a good footeman, 
by straight and even way. 

The Ile Synopis lyeth just against the river Ister, where 
it beareth into the sea, so that Nilus running through all 
the coast of Africa, may in some manner be compared to 
the river Ister. Howbeit, as touching the floud Nilus be it 
hitherto spoken. 

Let us yet proceede to speake further of Aigypt, both for 
that the countrey it selfe hath more strange wonders then 
any nation in the world, and also because the people them- 
selves have wrought sundry things more worthy memory 
then any other nation under the sunne, for which causes 
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we thought meete to discourse more at large of the region ENTITLED 
and people. The A’gyptians therefore as in the tempera- EUTERPE 
ture of the ayre, and nature of the river, they dissent from 
all other: even so in theyr lawes and customes they are 
unlike and disagreeing from all men. 

In this countrey the women followe the trade of merchan- The lawes 
dize in buying and selling: also victualing and all kinde 2"4 cus- 

tomes of the 

of sale and chapmandry, whereas contrarywyse the men DenvIelOr 
remayne at home, and play the good huswives in spinning Egypt 
and weaving and such like duties. In like manner, the 
men carry their burthens on their heads, the women on 
their shoulders. Women make water standing, and men 
crouching downe and cowring to the ground. They dis- 
charge and unburthen theyr bellies of that which nature 
voydeth at home, and eate their meate openly in the 
streetes and high wayes, yeelding this reason why they do 
it, for that (say they) such things as be unseemely and yet 
necessary ought to be done in counsayle, but such as are 
decent and lawful, in the eyes and viewe of all men. No 
woman is permitted to do service or minister to the gods 
or goddesses, that duty being proper and peculiar to men. 
The sonne refusing to nourish and susteyne his parents, 
hath no lawe to force and constrayne him to it, but the The daugh- 
daughter, be she never so unwilling, is perforce drawne and ter oune Ae 
compelled thereto. The priests and ministers of the gods acne 
in other countreys weare long hayre, and in Agypt are all need 
rased and shaven. Likewyse with other people it is an 
usuall custome in sorrowing for the dead to powle theyr 
lockes, and especially such as are nearest touched with 
griefe, but contrarywyse the Aigyptians at the deceasse of 
their friends suffer their hayre to growe, beeing at other 
times accustomed to powle and cut it to the stumps. More- The good 
over, the people of all lands use to make difference betweene ee 
their owne diet and the foode of beastes, saving in Aigypt, ye the 
where in barbarous and swinish maner men and beasts feede goood man 
joyntly together. Besides this, the people elsewhere have and ue - 
their greatest sustenance by wheate, rye, and barly, which 18% "le 
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THE contumely, using neverthelesse a kind of wheate whereof 
SECOND they make very white and fine bread, which of some is 
BOOKE thought to be darnell or bearebarly. This at the first, 

The use of having mingled it with licour, they worke and mould 
grayneis with their feete, kneading the same afterwards with their 
very slender herds 

in Aegypt op : : : 

In this countrey also the manner is to circumcise and cut 
round about the skinne from their privy parts, which none 
other use, except those that have taken letter, and learned 
the custome from the Aegyptians. The men go in two 
garments, the women in one, stitching to the inside of the 
vesture a tape or caddese to gird their apparell close to 
them, which the people of other regions are wont to weare 

The manner outwardly. The Grecians in writing and casting account, 
pl cislera of frame their letters and lay their counters from the left 
hand to the right, the Aegyptians contrarywise proceede 
from the right to the left, wherein also they frumpe and gird 
at the Grecians, saying, that themselves do all things to 
the right hand, which is well and honestly, but the Greekes 
to the left, which is perversely and untowardly. Further- 
Their letters more, they use in writing two kind of charecters or letters, 
or charecters some of the which they call holy and divine, other common 
and prophane. In the service and worship of the gods, 
they are more religious and devout then any nation under 
heaven. They drinke out of brasen pots, which day by 
day they never fayle to cleanse and wash very fayre and 
cleane, which manner and custome is not in a few of them, 
Cleannesse but in all. They delight principally to go in fresh and 
in attyre —_cleane linnen, consuming no small part of the day in wash- 
without : : : : = 
pride ing their garmentes. ‘They circumcise their secret partes 
for desire they have to be voyde of filth and corruption, 
esteeming it much better to be accounted cleane then 
The custome comely. The priests and churchmen shave their bodies 
of the priests every third day, to the end that neyther lyce nor any kind 
of uncleannesse may take hold of those which are dayly 
conversaunt in the honour and service of the gods. The 
same are arrayed in one vesture of single linnen, and paper 


shoes, without sufferance to go otherwise attired at any time. 
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They purge and wash themselves every day twice in the ENTITLED 
daye time, and as often in the night, using other ceremonies EUTERPE 
and customes welny infinite that are not to be rehearsed. 

The selfe-same priests have no small advantage or com- 

modity in this, that they live not of their owne, neither 

spend or consume any thing of their private goodes and 
substaunce, but have dayly ministred and supplied unto 

them foode in great aboundance, as well the flesh of oxen Their dyet 
as of geese. Their drinke is wine made of grapes, which 

in like maner is brought them in allowance. To take any 

kind of fishe, they hold it unlawfull: and if by fortune 

they have but seene or lightly behelde any beanes, they 

deeme themselves the worsse for it a moneth after, forso- 

much as that kind of pulse is accounted uncleane. The 

rest also of the Aegyptians and common sorte use very 

seldome or never to sowe beanes: and to eate the same 

either rawe or sodden, they hold it a greevous sinne. The 

priests take their orders in such wise, that every one by The orders 
turnes and courses doth service to all the gods indifferently, of priesthood 
no man being clarked or chosen to be the severall minister 

of any one god alone. All these are governed by one 

generall president or Archbishop. If any man dye, his 

sonne taketh the priesthoode in his stead. All neate and 

bullockes of the malekinde they hold sacred to Epaphus, 

whereof if they be in minde to sacrifice any, they searche The manner 
and trie hym whether he be cleane or no after this manner. ‘a vying. the 
If in all hys skinne there appeare any one blacke hayre, jriy re 
they by and by judge him impure and unfit for sacrifice, sacrificed 
which triall is made by some of the priests appoynted for whether 
the same purpose, who taketh diligent view of the oxe both they ae 
standing and lying, and turned every way, that no part may otherwise 
be unseene. After this, search is made also of his mouth 

and tongue, whether all the signes and tokens appeare in 

him that should be in a pure and unspotted beast, of which 

signes we determine to speake in another booke. 'To make 

short, he curiously beholdeth the hayres of his tayle whether 

they growe according to nature, and be all white. If all 

these markes agree, they tye a ribaund to one of his a 
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and seare a marke on the other, and so let him run, and if 
any man adventure to offer up an oxe, whose hornes are 
not marked with the publike seale or brandyron, he is by 
and by accused by the rest of his company, and condemned 
to dye. These are the meanes which they use in searching 
and surveying theyr cattell, such as are to be offered to the 


The order of gods. Moreover, in the time of sacrifice and oblation, this 


sacrificing 


The head of 
the beast 
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ficed is 
accursed 


is their manner. The beast that is sealed on the horne, 
being brought to the aultare and place of immolation, in- 
continent a fire is kindled, then some one of the Chaplaynes 
taking a boule of wyne in his hands, drinketh over the 
oblation with his face towarde the temple, and calling 
with a loude voyce upon the name of the god, giveth the 
beast a wound and killeth him, the head and hyde whereof 
they beare into the market place, with many detestable 
cursses, and divelish bannings, making sale thereof to the 
Merchaunts of Greece. Such of the Aegyptians as have 
no place of sale or use of Merchaundise with the Grecians, 
cast both head and hyde into the river Nilus. In curssing 
the head of the slaine beast they use this manner of im- 
precation, that if any evill or misfortune be to happen 
either to those which do the sacrifice, or to the whole realme 
and dominion of Aegypt, it would please the gods to turne 
all upon that head. The like use and custome about the 
heads of such cattel as are killed in sacrifice, and in time 
of offering for the priest to drinke wine, is in all places alike 
throughout all the churches of Aegypt, in so much that it 
is growne into a fashion in all the whole land, that no 
Aegyptian will taste of the head of beastes sacrificed. 
Howbeit, there is choyse and diversity of sacrifice with 
them, neyther is the same manner and forme of oblation 
kept and observed in every place. Now we will shew and 
declare which of all the goddesses they chiefly honour, and 
in whose name they solemnize and celebrate the greatest 
feast. Having therefore most devoutely spent the eve or 
day before the feast in solemne fasting and prayer, they 
sacrifice an Oxe, whose hyde incontinently they pull off 
and take out his entrayles, suffering the leafe and fat to 
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remayne within him. After that, they hewe off the shanke ENTITLED 
bones, with the lower part of the loyne and shoulders, like- EUTERPE 
wise the head and the necke, which done, they farce and 

stuffe the body with halowed bread, hony, raysons, figges, 
franckincense, myrrhe, and other precious odours. These 

things accomplished they offer him up in sacrifice, pouring 

into him much wine and oyle, and abiding still fasting, 

untill such time as the offering be finished. In the meane 

space while the sacrifice is burning, they beate and torment 
themselves with many stripes, whereby to satisfy and 

appease the wrath and displeasure of the gods. Having 

left off on this manner to afflict and crucifie their flesh, the 

residue of the sacrifice is set before them, wherewith they 

feast and refreshe their hunger. It is a custome receyved A law 
throughout all the region, to offer bullocks and calves of Broa an 
the malekinde, if in case they be found immaculate and cre . 
pure, according to the forme of their lawe: howbeit, from ~ 

kine and heiffers, they absteyne most religiously, accounting 

them as holy and consecrate to the goddesse Isis, whose 

image is carved and framed like a woman, with a paire of 

hornes on hir head, like as the Grecians describe and set 

foorth Io. Hereof it proceedeth that the people of Aegypt 

do most of all other beastes worship and reverence a cowe, 

for which cause, none of that nation neither men nor women 

will eyther kisse a Grecian, or so muche as use hys knife 

to cut any thing, his spit to rost, his pot to boyle, or any 

other thing belonging to them, disdayning and loathing the 

very meate that hath bin cut with a Grecians knife, forso- 

much as in Greece they feede of all neate indifferently both 

male and feamale. If an oxe or cowe chaunce to die, they The maner 
bury them on this wise, the kine and females they cast into of burying 
the river, burying the oxen in some of the suburbes with fee asus 
one of his hornes sticking out of the ground for a token, 

lying on this maner untill they be rotten. At an ordinary 

and appoynted time, there ariveth a ship from the Tle Pro- 

sopitis situate in the part of Aegypt which is named Delta, 

being in compasse nine scheanes, which is 63 miles. Tn this 

Tland are planted many cities, one of the which continually 
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THE  furnisheth and sends foorth the aforesaid ship, having to 
SECOND name Atarbechis, wherein standeth a faire and goodly 
BOOKE temple dedicated to Venus. From this city Atarbechis, 

many people are wont to stray and wander into other 
townes of Aegypt. The ship comming to land at every 
city, takes up the bones of the dead oxen, and caries them 
all to one place where they are buryed together. The law 
also commaundeth the selfesame manner to be kept and 
observed in the sepulture and burying of other cattell 
that dye in the land, from the slaughter of the which gener- 
ally the Aegyptians absteyne. Neverthelesse, such as 
abiding in the province of Thebes in the temple of Jupiter 
Thebanus, are invested with the orders of priesthoode, use 
the same abstinence from sheepe and slayne goates upon 
the aultars of the gods, for in Egypt the same gods have 
not the same kinde of divine honour in every place and 
with every people, saving Isis and Osyris, the one a god- 
desse, the other a god, which are of all men worshipped 
alyke. This Osyris is of the Hgyptians thought to be 
Bacchus, albeit for some respect they name him otherwise. 
Contrary to these, such as are belonging to the pallace of 
Mendes, and are conteyned within the precinct and limits 
of that sheere, withholde themselves from goates, and make 
The cause sacrifice of sheepe. The Thebanes therefore, and such as 
a edna following their example eschew and avoyde the slaughter 
Egyptians @nd killing of sheepe, testifie themselves to be mooved 
will kill no heereunto by a law, because that Jupiter on a time refusing 
sheepe to be seene of Hercules who greately desired to behold him, 
at his instant prayers cut off the head of a ramme, and strip- 
ping off the fell, cast it over him, and in such manner shewed 
himselfe to his sonne, whereof the gyptians framing the 
image of Jupiter, made him to have a rammes head, of 
whome, the Ammonians tooke that custome, whych are an 
offspring and braunch growne from two sundry nations 
the Egyptians and Ethiopians, as well may be seene by 
Whence the their language which is a medley of both tongues: who 
ee seeme for this cause to have named themselves Ammonians, 
name | for that they hold the oracle of Jupiter whome the Egyptians 
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call by the name of Ammon. In this respecte the Thebanes ENTITLED 

absteyne from the bloud of rammes and sheepe, esteeming EUTERPE 

them as holy and divine creatures. Howbeit, one day in 

the yeare which they keepe festivall to Jupiter they kill a 

ramme, and taking off the skynne, they cover therewith the 

image, whereunto incontinent they bring the picture of 

Hercules, after which, they beate the naked flesh of the 

ramme for a good season. The sacrifice being in this sort 

_ accomplished, they bury the body in a religious and halowed 

vessell. This Hercules they recken in the number of the 

twelve gods: as for the other Hercules of whome the 

Grecians make mention, the A’gyptians are altogether un- 

acquainted with him, neyther do they seeme at any time 

to have heard of him. This name I suppose to have come The name 

first from Aigypt into Grece, and to have bene borrowed °f Hercules 

of them, howsoever the Grecians dissemble the matter, pad es 
: ; BYP- 

to make the invention seeme their owne: whereupon I tians 

grounde wyth greater confidence, for that the parents of 

Hercules, Amphytrio and Alcmzna, are by countrey and 

lynage Afgyptians. Likewise in Egypt, the name of Nep- — 

tune, and the gods called Dioscuri, was very straunge, and 

unheard of, neyther would they be brought by any meanes 

to repute them in the fellowship and company of the gods. 

And if in case they had taken the name of any god from the 

Grecians, it is very credible that as well as of the rest, nay 

above the rest, they would have made choise of Neptune 

and the other, were it that at those dayes trade of merchan- 

dise, and voyaging by sea were used eyther by them into 

Grece, or by the Grecians into Egypt, which I suppose 

and thinke to have bene. It is therefore most sounding 

and agreeable to truth, that if any thing had bene borrowed 

by them, the name of Neptune rather then Hercules had 

crept into their manners and religion. Besides this, the 

godhead and name also of Hercules is of greate continuance The Kings 

and antiquity in Aigypt, insomuch that (by their saying) of HesyPt 

17000 yeares are passed since the raigne of King Amasis, *} their 

in tyme of whose governaunce, the number of the gods pleasure 

was increased from eight to twelve, whereof Piura ce gods 
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then one. Heerein not contented with a slippery knowledge, 
but mooved with desire to learne the truth, I came in ques- 
tion with many aboute the same cause, and tooke shipping 
also to Tyrus a city of Phcenicia, where I had heard say 
that the temple of Hercules was founded. Being landed 
at Tyrus, I beheld the pallace beautified and adorned with 
gifts of inestimable price, and amongst these, two crosses, 
one of tried and molten gold, another framed of the precious 
gemme Smaragdus, whiche in the night season sent foorth 
very bright and shining beames. Forthwith falling into parle 
with the chaplaines and priests of the temple, I demaunded 
them during what space the chappell had stoode, and how 
long since it was built, whose talke and discourse in nothing 
agreed with the Grecians, affirming that the temple tooke 
his beginning with the city, from the first foundation and 
grounding whereof, two thousand and three hundred yeares 
are expired. I saw also in Tyrus another temple vowed to 
Hercules surnamed Thasius. In like sort, I made a jorney 
to Thasus, where I light upon a chappell erected by the 
Pheenicians, who enterprising a voyage by sea to the know- 
ledge and discovery of Europe, built and founded Thasus, 
five mens ages before the name of Hercules was knowne in 
Greece. These testimonies do plainely proove that Her- 
cules is an auncient god and of long durance. For whiche 
cause amongst all the people of Greece they seeme to have 
taken the best course that honour Hercules by two sundry 
temples : to one they shew reverence as to an immortall god, 
whome they call Hercules Olympius, to another as to a 
chiefe peere and most excellente person amongst men. 
Many other things are noysed by the Greecians, albeit very 
rashly and of slender ground: whose fond and undiscret 
tale it is, that Hercules comming into Egypt, was taken by 
the Aigyptians, and crowned with a garland, who were in 
full mind to have made him a sacrifice to Jupiter. Unto 
whose aultare being lead with greate pompe and celerity, 
he remayned very meeke and tractable untill such time 
as the priest made an offer to slay him, at what time recall- 
ing his spirits, and laying about him with manfull courage, 
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he made a great slaughter of all such as were present and ENTITLED 

strove against him. By which theyr fabulous and incredible EUTERPE 

narration they flatly argue, how ignoraunt and unaquaynted 

they be with the maners of Agypt, for unto whome it is 

not lawful to make oblation of any brute beast, but of 

swine, oxen, calves and geese: coulde they so farre stray 

from duty and feare of the gods, as to stayne and blemish 

their aultars with the bloud of men? Agayne, Hercules 

being alone in the hands of so many Agyptians, can it 

stande wyth any credence or lykelyhoode, that of hymselfe 

he should be able to slay so greate a multitude ? But let us 

leave these fables, and proceede forwarde to the truth. Such 

therefore of thys people as flye the bloudshead and slaughter The reason 

of goates (namely the Mendesians) lay for theyr ground, that why in some 

Pan was in the number of the eyght gods which were of aie 

greater standing and antiquitie then the twelve. wall kill no 
The forme and image of the god Pan, both the paynters goates 

and carvers in Aigypt frame to the same similitude and 

resemblance as the Grecians have expressed and set him 

foorth by, making him to have the head and shankes of a 

goate, not that they thinke him to be so, but rather like 

the other gods. Notwithstanding the cause whereby they 

are mooved to portray and shadow him in such sort, is no 

greate and handsome tale to tell, and therefore we are 

willing to omit it by silence : sufficeth it that we knowe how 

as well bucke as dooe goates are no pety saincts in this 

countrey, insomuch that with the Mendesians goateheards 

are exalted above the common sorte, and much more set 

by then any other degree of men, of which company, some 

one is alwayes of chiefe estimation, at whose death all the 

quarter of Mendesia is in great sorrow and heavines, where- 

of it commeth, that as well the god Pan himselfe, as every 

male-goate is called in the Aigyptian speach Mendes. In A Goate | 

these parts of Aigypt it hapned that a goate of the male- sites gs 

kinde in open sight closed with a woman, whiche became ” 

very famous and memorable throughout all the countrey. Hogs of all 

An hogge is accounted with them an uncleane and defiled sence 

beast, which if any passing by fortune to touch, his next 
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THE  worke is to go washe and dowse himselfe clothes and all 
SECOND in the river, for which cause, of all their proper and native 
BOOKE countreymen, only such as keepe swine are forbidden to 

Hogheards do worship in the temples. No man will vouchsafe to wed 
of basest his daughter to a swineheard, nor take in marriage any of 
sooo their discent and issue feamale, but they mutually take 
and yeeld their daughters in mariage betweene themselves. 
Of the number of the gods onely Liber and the Moone are 
sacrificed unto with hogges, whereof making oblation at 
the full of the moone, for that space also they feede of porke 
and hogsflesh. The reason why the people of Agypt kill 
swyne at this time, and at all other times boyle in so great 
despight and hatred against them, because mine eares 
glowed to heare it, I thought it maners to conceale it. 
Swine sacri- Swyne are offered up to the Moone in this manner: the 
feed ne . hogge standing before the aultare, is first slayne, then 
ie x taking the tip of hys tayle, the milt, the call, and the sewet, 
they lay them all together, spreading over them the leafe 
or fat that lyeth about the belly of the swine, which im- 
mediately they cause to burne in a bright flame. The flesh 
remayning they eate at the full of the moone, which is the 
same day whereon the sacrifice is made, abhorring at all 
other times the flesh of swine as the body of a serpent. 
Such as be of poore estate, and slender substaunce, make 
the picture and image of a hogge in paast or dowe, whiche 
beeing consequently boyled in a vessell, they make dedi- 
cation thereof to their gods. Another feast also they 
keepe solemne to Bacchus, in the which towarde supper 
they sticke a swyne before the threshold or entry of their 
dwelling places, after which, they make restitution thereof 
to the swinehearde agayne of whom they bought it: in 
all other pointes pertayning to thys feast, so like the 
Grecians as may be, saving that they square a little, and 
Superstition vary heerein. For the manner of Greece is in this banquet 
of times _to weare about their neckes the similitude of a mans yard 
runneth into ei 
most filthy named Phallum, wrought and carved of figtree, in stead 
devices whereof, the Aigyptians have devised small images of two 
cubites long, whiche by meanes of certayne strings and 
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coardes they cause to moove and stirre as if they had sence ENTITLED 
and were living. The cariage of these pictures is committed EUTERPE 
to certayne women that beare them too and fro through the 

streetes, making the yard of the image (which is as bigge 

as all the bodye besides) to daunce and play in abhomin- 

able wise. Fast before these marcheth a piper, at whose 

heeles the women followe incontinent with sundry psalmes 

and sonets to the god Bacchus. For what cause that one 

member of the picture is made too big for the proportion 

and frame of the body, and also why that only of all the 

body is made to moove, as they refused to tell for religion, 

so we desired not to heare for modesty. Howbeit, Melam- Melampus 
pus sonne of Amytheon was falsly supposed to have bin the first 
ignoraunt in the ceremonies of A’gypt, in the whiche he ate ages: 
was very skilfull and cunning. By whom the Greekes were monie in 
first instructed in the due order and celebration of Bacchus Greece 
feast (whome they worshipped by the name of Dionysius) 

and in many other ceremonies and religious observations 
pertayning to the same. Notwithstanding something 

wanted in this description, which was after added, and in 

more perfect and absolute manner set downe by certayne 

grave and wise men called Philosophers, which lived in the In the time 
second age after him. Most evident it is that the picture ot epee 
of Phallum worne of the Grecians in the feast of Bacchus hes : se 
was found out and devised by him, whose discipline in this Philosophers 
point the Grecians observe at this day. This Melampus was straunge 
was a man of rare wisedome, well seene in the art of divina- 

tion and southsaying, the author and first founder to the 

Grecians as well of other things which he had learned in 

Agypt, as also of such statutes and observances as belong 

to the feast of Dionysius, only a few things altered which he 

thought to amend. For why, to thinke that the Grecians 

and Agyptians fell into the same forme of divine worship 

by hap hazard or plaine chaunce, it might seeme a very 

hard and unreasonable gesse, sithence it is manifest that 

the Greekes both use the selfesame custome, and more 

then that, they kept it of olde. Much lesse can I be brought 

to say, that either this fashion or any other hath bene eae 
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lated and derived from Greece into Aigypt. I rather judge 
that Melampus comming from Pheenicia into Beotia, accom- 
panyed with Cadmus and some other of the Tyrians, was by 
them made acquaynted with all such rites and ceremonies as 
in the honour of Dionysius are used by the Greekes. ‘True 
it is, that the names by which the gods are usually called, 
are borrowed and drawne from the Agyptians, for hearing 
them to be taken from the Barbarians as the chiefe inventers 
and devisers of the same, I have found not only that to be 
true, but also that for the most parte they are brought out 
of Agypt. For setting aside Neptune and the gods called 
Dioscuri (as before is declared), Juno, Venus, Themis, the 
Graces, the Nymphes Nereides, all the names of the gods and 
goddesses have bene evermore knowne and usurped in Mgypt. 
I speake no more then the Aigyptians testify, which avouch 
sincerely that neyther Neptune nor the gods Dioscuri were 
ever heard of in their land. ‘These names I judge to have 
bene devised by the Pelasgians, except Neptune, whose 
name I suppose to be taken from the people of Africa, 
forsomuch as from the beginning no nation on the earth 
but only the Africanes used that name, amongst whome 
Neptune hath alwayes bene reverenced with celestiall and 
divine honours, whome the Aigyptians also denie not to be, 
albeit they shewe and exhibite no kinde of divine honour 
towardes him. These and suche like customes (which we 
purpose to declare) have the Greekes borrowed of the 
Aigyptians : neverthelesse, the image of Mercury, who is 
framed with the secret member porrect and apparent, I 
rather deeme to have proceeded from the maners of the 
Pelasgians, then from the usuall and accustomed wont of 
‘Kgypt, and principally to have growne in use wyth the 
Athenians, whose fact consequently became a paterne and 
example to the rest of the Grecians. For the selfesame 
soyle was joyntly held and inhabited both of the Athenians 
(which were of the right lignage of Hellen) and likewise of 
the Pelasgians, who for the same cause began to be reckoned 
for Greecians. Which things are nothing marvaylous to 
those that are skilfull and acquaynted with the worship and 
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religion whych the Grecians yeeld to the three sonnes of ENTITLED 
Vulcane named Cabiri, which divine ceremonies are now EUTERPE 
fresh in Samothracia, and were taken and receyved from Cabiri the 
the Pelasgians. The cause is, that those Pelasgians whom three sonnes 
we said before to have had all one territorie with the °f Vuleane 
Athenians, dwelt sometime also in Samothracia, by whome 

the people of that soyle were taught and indoctrined in the 
ceremonies appertinent to Bacchus. First therefore the 

people of Athens, following the steps of the Pelasgians, 

caused the picture of Mercury to be carved in suche sorte 

as we have heard. For authority and proofe why the image 

should be thus framed, the men of Pelasgos recited a 

mysterie out of holy bookes, which is yet kept and con- 

served in the religious monuments of Samothracia. The 

selfesame in prayer and invocation to the heavenlye powers, 

made oblation of all creatures indifferentlye and wythout 

respect (whyche I came to knowe at Dodona), geving no 

names at all to the gods, as beeyng flatly ignoraunte howe 

to call them. Generally they named them @eo/, gods, in 

that Oévres eiyov Koope, that is, they disposed and placed 

in order all the countreyes and regions on earth. In tract 

of tyme, the names and appellations of the powers divine 

used in Aigypt, grew also in knowledge with the Greekes : 

ensuing which, the name also of Dionysius, otherwise called 

Bacchus, came to light, albeit long after that time and in 

later dayes. A small time expired, the Greekes counsayled Dodona 
with the oracle in Dodona to the same ende and purpose. aie oe 
This chayre of prophecy was in those dayes the only and ;), Greece 
most auncient seate in the land of Greece, whether the 
Pelasgians repayring, demaunded the oracle if the surnames 

of the gods received and taken from the Barbarians, might 

be lawfully frequented in Greece: whereto aunswere was 

geven, that they shoulde be reteined: for whyche cause, 

yeelding sacrifice to the gods, such names were helde by 

the men of Pelasgos, and lastly observed of the Greecians. } 
Howbeit, what original or beginning the gods had, or The ere 
whether they were evermore time out of mind : finally, Enety oh 
what forme, figure, or likenesse they bare, it was never 
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fully and perfectly knowne till of late dayes. For Hesiodus 
and Homer (which were not passing 400 yeares before us) 
were the first that ever made the gods to be borne and 
sproong of certaine progenies like unto men, assigning to 
every one a byname, proper and peculiar honours, sundry 
crafts and sciences wherein they excelled, not leaving so 
much as the favour and portraytour of any of the gods 
secrete and undescried. As for suche poets as are saide 
to have gone before these, they seeme to me to have lived 
after them. The first of these things (I meane the names 
of the natures celestiall) to have been planted in Greece in 
such sorte as hath bene declared, the priests at Dodona 
do justly witnesse. Now for this of Hesiode and Homer 
to be no otherwyse then is said, I pawne mine owne credit. 
Furthermore, of the oracles in Africke and Greece the 
‘kgyptians blase this rumor, and principally such as are 
employed in the service and ministerie of Jupiter Thebanus : 

y whome it is sayde, that certaine men of the Pheenicians 
comming to Thebes, stale privily from thence two women 
accustomed to minister in the temple of Jupiter, one of the 
which they sold in Lybia, the other in Greece, by whose 
meanes and advise it came to passe, that in each countrey 
the people created an oracle. Heereat somewhat abashed, 
and requesting earnestly how and in what manner they 
came to knowe this, they made me aunswere, that leaving 
no corner unsearched whereby to come to knowledge of 
their women, and not able to finde how they were bestowed, 
newes was brought at length of their plight and condition. 
Thus farre was I certified by the Thebane prelates, where- 
unto I deeme it convenient to adde such things as were 
notified unto mee at Dodona by the priests there, who un- 
doubtedly affyrme how in times forepast and long ago, two 
blacke pigeons tooke theyr flight from the countrey of 
Thebes in A’gypt, scouring with swift course through the 
sky, one of the which fortuned to light in Africa, the other 
in that part of Greece where Dodona is now situate, where 
pointing upon a mighty tall beech, she was heard to speake 
in eet humane, like unto a man, warning the people to 
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erect an oracle or seate of divination in that place, being so ENTITLED 
thought good, and provided by the destinies. Whiche EUTERPE 
admonition the people taking (as well they might) to come 
by the instinct and motion of the gods, did as they were 
commaunded by the dove. In like manner it fell out that 
in Lybia the people were stirred up and incensed by the 
other dove to the planting and erection of a seate propheti- 
call, named the oracle of Ammon, being also consecrate to 
the name of Jupiter. These things we received of the 
credite and authoritie of the Dodoneans, confirmed and 
established by the generall consente of those that had the 
care and charge of the temple. Of these women priests 
resident in the temple of Dodona, the eldest and most 
auncient had to name Promenea, the second Timareta, the 
third and yongest Nicandra. Neverthelesse of these 
matters such is my judgement. If any such religious and 
holy women were by stealth of the Pheenicians transported 
and caryed away into Lybia and Greece, I conjecture that 
the one of these was sold at Thesprotus, in that parte of 
the region which earst was in the possession of the Pelas- 
gians, and is at this present reputed for a portion of Hellas : 
where, having served certayne yeares, in processe of time 
she brought in use the divine ceremonies of Jupiter, under 
some beach tree growing in those coastes. For what 
coulde be more likely or conveniente, then for her to 
establish some monument in the sacred honour of Jupiter, 
in whose service and religion she had bene long time con- 
versaunt at Thebes in ANgypt. Which her ordinance at 
length grewe into the custome of an oracle. The same 
beeing perfect also in the Greeke language, discovered 
unto them in what sort the Phoenicians had likewise made 
sale of hir sister to the people of Africa. ‘The sacred and 
devoute women of Dodona resyaunt in the pallace of the 
great god Jupiter, seeme for none other cause to have 
called these Aigyptian pusils two doves, then for that they 
were come from barbarous countreys, whose tongue and 
manner of pronouncing seemed to the Grecians to sounde 
like the voyce of birds. And whereas they shewe pe in 
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time the dove began to utter playne language, and speake 
like men, naught else is meant heereby then that she used 
such speech as they knew and understood, being so long 
esteemed to emulate and follow the noyse of birds as she 
remained in her barbarous kind of speach and pronuntia- 
tion. For how is it credible that a pigeon in deede could 
have usurped the voice and utteraunce of a man? and 
alleadging yet further that it was a blacke dove, they 
argued her more playnely to have bene a woman of Agypt, 
the flower of whose beauty is a fayre browne blew, tanned 
and burnt by the fyery beames of the sunne. Agayne, the 
oracles themselves, that of Thebes, and this of Dodona, 
are welnye in all poyntes agreeable. To speake nothing 
of the manner and order of southsaying in the temples of 
Greece, whych any man with halfe an eye may easily dis- 
cerne to have bene taken from Aigypt. Let it stand also 
for an evident and undoubted verity, that assemblies at 
festivals, pompes and pageants in divine honour, talke and 
communication with the gods by a mediatour or interpre- 
tour, were invented in Aigypt, and consequently used in 
Greece. Which I thinke the rather, for that the one is 
old and of long continuance, the other freshe and lately 
putin practise. Itis not once ina yeare that the Mgyptians 
use these solemne and religious meetings, but at sundry 
times and in sundry places, howbeit chiefly and with the 
greatest zeale and devotion at the city Bubastis, in the 
honour of Diana. Next after that at Busiris, in the cele- 
bration of Isis feast, where also standeth the most excellent 
and famous temple of Isis, who in the Greeke tongue is 
called Anuntnp, which is to wit, Ceres. Thirdly,- an 
assembly is held in the city Sais in the prayse and rever- 
ence of Minerva. Fourthly, at Heliopolis in honour of 
the sunne. Fiftly, at Butis in remembraunce of Latona. 
In the first and last place at the city Papremis, to the 
dignity and renowne of Mars. Moreover, such of this 
people as with entyre and affectionate zeale most religiously 
observe the feast at Bubastis, behave and beare themselves 
on this maner. Certayne shippes being addressed, wherein 
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infinite numbers of men and women sayle towards the city, ENTITLED 
in the meane season whiles they be in volage on the water, EUTERPE 
certaine of the women play upon drums and tabers, making The maner 
a great sound and noyse, the men on pipes. Such as want of such as 
these implements, clap their hands and straine their voice Po eher 
in singing to the highest degree. At what city soever they of Diana 
arive, happely some of the women continue their mirth and 

disport on the timbrels, some other raile, revile and scold 

at the dames of the city beyond measure: many travise 

and daunce minionly: other cast up their clothes, and 

openly discover and bewray their shame, doing this in all 

those cities that are neere adjoyning to the rivers side. 

Being assembled and gathered together at Bubastis, they 

honour the feast day with principall solemnity, making 

large offrings to Diana, wherein is greater expence and 

effusion of grape wine then all the yeare besides. To this 

place by the voice of the countrey are wont to repayre 

7000 men and women, besides children, and thus they passe 

the time at Bubastis. Now in what maner they solemnize 

the sacred day of Isis at the city Busiris, we declared before, 

wherein their usage is after the due performance and accom- 

plishment of the sacrifice, to whip and scourge themselves 

in lamentable wise, and yet not one or two, but many 
thousandes of eache degree both men and women: never- 

thelesse, by what meanes, or wherewithal they beate and 

vexe their bodies in this sort, I may not disclose. Howbeit 

such of the people of Caria as sojourne and make their 

abode in Aigypt, stricken with a deeper remorse of sinne, 

in this point of zeal and ardency go beyond the Avgyptians, 

in that they hackle and slice their foreheads with knives 

and daggers: whereby it is plainely geven us to under- 

stande that they come of forreine nations, and not of the 

home borne and naturall people of the land. In like manner 

meeting (as before) at the city Sais, there to accomplishe 

the rites and ceremonies due to the day, at the approche 

and neere poynt of the evening, they furnish and beset their The feast of 
houses with torches and lampes, which being replenished lampes 
with pure oyle mingled with salte, they give fire to the a 
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and suffer them to continue burning till the next morning, 
naming the day by the feast of lampes. Such as resort 
not to this feast, do neverthelesse at their owne homes 
give due honour to the night, placing in every corner of 
theyr house an infinite number of tapers and candles, the 
custome being not only kept at Sais, but spread and 
scattered throughout the whole region. But for what ende 
this night is helde solemne by lighting of lampes, a certayne 
mysticall and religious reason is yeelded which we must 
keepe secret. At Heliopolis and Butis onely, sacrifice, 
without execution of any other ceremonies, is done to the 
gods. Likewise at Papremis they retayne the same cus- 
tome of divine service and worshipping as in other places. 
At the sunne going downe, certayne chosen men of the 
priests, being few in number, are seriously held and busied 
about the image, the most parte standing before the dore 
of the temple armed with clubs as much as they can weilde ; 
over against whome on the contrary side, other, more than 
a thousand men (of the number of those that come to wor- 
ship) all strongly furnished and prepared with bats in their 
handes. The day before the feast, the picture or image 
framed of wood, is by meanes of a few (assigned to the 
ministery and cure of the woodden god) conveyed out of a 
small temple made of light timber gorgeously gilded, into 
another sacred and religious house, being thither drawne 
by the ministers themselves uppon a wayne of foure wheeles, 
wheron the temple it selfe is placed, and the image also 
contained therein. Drawing neere to the temple with their 
cariage, the clubbes standing before the dore wyth threates 
and cruell manaces forbid them to enter: incontinent the 
band of men over against them comming with might and 
maine to assist the image, and encountring with those that 
kept the temple, laye on suche rude blowes that hardly 
anye escapeth without hys crowne crackt in manye places. 
Wherein also I suppose that many men miscarry and come 
short home, albeit they flatly denie that of a wound so 
taken any man ever perished. The homelings and peculiar 
people of that countrey alleadge this reason of the battell. 
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In this temple (saye they) did sometimes inhabite the mother ENTITLED 
of the god Mars, who seeking at the estate of ripe yeares EUTERPE 
against the lawe of nature to have society with his owne The cause of 
mother, tooke the repulse, and was rejected by her ministers this combate 
that knew him not, whereat the god storming in great rage, 
purchased ayde out of the cities adjoynaunt, and made 
way perforce, to the greate discomfiture and dammage of 
those as sought to resist him, for which cause, they yet 
solemnize to Mars a feast of broken pates and brused The feast of 
costards, enacting moreover by the vertue of their religion, broken pates 
that no man should have carnall copulation with a woman 
in the temple, neyther attempt to set his foote within the 
dores of any suche house of religion, unlesse after the 
fleshly knowledge of women he first wash and cleanse his 
body wyth pure water, whiche custome onely taketh place 
amongst the Grecians and Aigyptians, beeing the use in 
other nations to accompany with their woman in the 
churches and palaces of their gods, and also presently after 
such secret actes, without any regard of purifying them- 
selves, to rush into the houses of divine honour, making 
no difference betweene men and other brutish and un- 
reasonable creatures. For it is seene (say they) how other A reason 
things that have life and sence, meddle themselves each drawne from 
with other even in such places as the gods were worshipped, ea a 
which if it were a thing so odious and displeasaunt in the defend the 
eyes of the higher powers, no doubt the beastes themselves maners of 
would eschue and avoyde it, whose doings together with ™°" 
their judgement I flatly disalow. Howbeit, understand 
we, that as well in these things whereof we have intreated, 
as in all other the Agyptians are led with a singular super- 
stition. Aigypt also it selfe albeit it abutte and poynt 
upon the countrey of Lybia, yet is it not overmuch pestered 
with beastes. Such as the lande bringeth up and fostereth 
are reputed holy, and by no meanes to be violated or 
harmed by any, some of which have their nouriture and 
foode together with the people of the soyle: othersome 
are more wilde, fierce, and intractable, refusing so gently 
to come to hand. The cause of these things, why creatures 
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unreasonable are so highly honoured of this people, I may 
not without breach of piety reveale: which things of set 
purpose I have endevoured to conceale and keepe secrete, 
unlesse by the necessary course of the history I have bene 
brought to the contrary. 
Furthermore, about the beastes that breede and multi- 
lye in the region, suche is their order. Generally they are 
helde with a most tender and reverent care for the mayn- 
tenaunce and fostering of them, in whiche kinde of honour 
(for it is accounted a greate honour with them to have regard 
of beastes) the sonne evermore succeedeth the father. To 
these brute creatures, all such as are resident in the cities 
of Aigypt, performe and pay certayne vowes, makyng 
humble supplication to some one of the gods, in whose 
patronage and protection that beast is, which thing they 
accomplish after this manner. Shaving the heads of their 
sonnes, eyther wholly, in halfe, or for the most parte, they 
waigh the hayre in balaunce, setting agaynst it the just 
weight in silver, whiche done, they deliver it to him that 
hath the charge and oversight of any suche cattell, by whom 
are bought heerewith small peeces of fishe which they give 
the beastes to eate, and such is the meanes whereby they 
nourishe and bring them up, The slaying of any of these 
done of malice and set purpose, is present death to the 
killer, but committed by chaunce a mulct or peine at the 
discretion and arbitriment of the priests. To kill an 
hauke or the bird which is called Ibis, is losse of life, in 
what sort soever it be done. Such beasts as are tame and 
come to hand, having their food together with men, albeit 
they be many in number, yet wold they much more increase 
were it not for the strange nature of cats in the countrey. 
The feamale having once kitled, alwayes after eschueth the 
male, keeping her selfe secrete and covert from him, which 
the Agyptians seeing, kill the kitlings, and use them for 
foode. The feamale bereaved of her yong ones, and 
finding her nest empty, is by that meanes brought to sub- 
mitte hir selfe to the bucke, beeing of all creatures most 
desirous of increase. In time of fire, or suche like mis- 
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fortune, the cats are mooved with a certaine divine kind of ENTITLED 
fury and inspiration. For the Mgyptians behaving them- EUTERPE 
selves securely in the appeasing and extinguishing the 
flame, the cats lie covertly in waight, and sodeinly coursing 
towards the place, mount and skip quite over the heads 
of the people into the fire, at which chaunce whensoever 
it commeth to passe, the Aigyptians are extreamely sorrow- 
full. In what house soever there dies a cat, all of the same Mourning 
family shave their eyebrowes: but if a dog dye, their head for the death 
and body. A cat dying, is solemnely caryed to the temple, nee pnd 
where being well powdered with salte, she is after buried in 
the city of Bubastis. A bitch is evermore buryed in the 
same city where she dieth, yet not without the honour of 
a sacred tombe, burying their dogges after the same sort, 
and chiefly houndes of the malekinde, whiche they most of Houndes 
all others esteeme and set by. Likewise small serpents greatly 
called in their tongue Mygale, and haukes of all kinde, poperded 
if they fortune to dye, they take and bury them at the 
city Butis. Beares, such as be halowed, and wolves not 
much bigger then foxes, are covered in the same place 
where they be found dead. The nature also of the Croco- The nature 
dyle is thys. Foure moneths in the yeare, and chiefly in of the 
the winter season, it lives without meate. And albeit it CEES 
have feete like a land beast, yet hath it a nature middle 
and indifferent, living as well in the water as on drie land. 
Her egges she layes on the shore, where also she covereth 
and hatcheth the same, biding the most part of the day 
abroade on the dry land, but all the night tyme in the 
water, being much more hoate then the cold deawe that 
falleth in the night. Of all creatures I judge none of so 
small and slender a beginning, to waxe to such huge and 
infinite greatnesse, the egge at the first not much bigger 
then a goose egge, which measure the broode it selfe ex- 
ceedeth not when it fyrst commes out of the shell, howbeit, 
in durance of time, it growes to bee monstrous, surmounting 
the length of seaventeene cubites. The Crocodyle hath A cubite is a 
eyes like a swine, teeth of passing bignesse, accordyng to ee and an 
the measure and proportion of her bodye, ames 
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bearyng outwarde, beeyng also very rough and grating 
lyke a sawe: and of all other creatures is only without a 
tongue: the selfesame, contrary to the nature and pro- 
perty of all other beastes, hath the neathermost chap 
stedfast and without mooving, and champeth her foode 
with the upper jawe. Her clawes are very strong and great, 
a scaly skynne, and aboute the backe impenetrable, that 
no weapon be it never so sharpe can pearce it. In the 
water as blinde as a moale, on lande of an excellente sharpe 
and quicke sight. Living in the water, it commeth to passe 
that her mouth is evermore full of horseleaches. No foule 
or beast can abide to see or come nye a Crocodile, save only 
the bird Trochilus, with whome she is at a continuall truce 
for the singular commodity she receyveth by him. For the 
Crocodile at what time she forsaketh the water, and com- 
meth out on lande, her quality is with wide and opened 
mouth to lye gaping toward the West, whome the bird 
Trochilus espying, flyeth into her mouth, and there de- 
voureth and eateth up the horseleaches, which bringeth 
such pleasure to the serpent, that without any hurt in the 
world she suffereth the bird to do what she will. To some 
of the Aigyptians Crocodiles are in place of holy creatures, 
to other prophane and noysome, which chace and pursue 
them as most odious and pestilent beastes. Those that 
geve honour to them, are such as inhabite about Thebes, 
and the poole of Mceris, who are wont commonly to traine 
up a Crocodyle to hand, and make it tame, being in all 
poyntes so gentle and tractable as a dogge. At whose 
eares they hang gemmes of singulare price, likewise golden 
eareings, hampering a chayne to the forefeete. This tame 
one they cherish and bryng up with great care, setting very 
much by it while it liveth, and being dead, they powder 
the body with sault, and lay it under the ground in a vessell 
accounted holy. Unlike to these are the people dwelling 
at Elephantina, who be so farre from thinking so reverently 
of suche venemous serpents, that for hate they slay, and in 
disdayne eate them. The Aegyptians call them not Croco- 
dyles, but Champsi, this name being brought up by the 
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people of Tonia, for that in shape they resemble those ENTITLED 
Crocodyles which amongst them ingender and breede in EUTERPE 
hedges. Divers are the meanes whereby they are taken, 

yet amongst other devyses this one seemeth to mee most 

worthy rehersall. Such as lay for them and seeke all wayes 

to take them, bayte their hookes with Swynes flesh and The maner 
cast it into the middest of the ryver : immediately standing a ae 
on the shore they beate a younge porkling and cause it to “°°°°"** 
cry exceedingly: which the Crocodile hearing followeth 

the cry, and drawing neere to the place, findeth the bayte 

and swalloweth it up at one morsel. Being fast intangled 

and drawne to lande, they first blinde and stop up hir 

eyes with clay and rubbishe, which causeth hir to lye still 

and suffer all thinges quietly, which otherwise they could 

never obtaine and come by without much a doe. Like- A beaste 
wise, the Ryverhorse (a beast so called) in all the borders of called Hat? 
Papremis is reputed holy: being of this shape and figure. “YY "°° 
He hath foure feete cloven in sunder, and hoved like an 

Oxe: a flat nose: and taile and Mane like an Horse: 

teeth apparaunt and standing out: in sounde and cry 

neighing so like a horse as may be: in bignesse resembling 

a mighty Bull, of so grosse and thicke an hyde that being 

well dryed, they make thereof Darts of exceeding strength 

and stiffmesse. There be also founde to breede in the 

ryver certaine beastes much like a Bever and live like an 

Otter, which in Aigypt are of great accounte and thought 

holy. In the same degre of sacred honour are all kinde of 

scale fishe and Eeles. Such is also their opinion and 

reverence towards birds and fowles of the ayre, as wilde 

Geese and such like. There is also an other bird of whom The byrde 
above all other they think most divinely, called a Phoenix : Phoenix 
which I never saw, but portrayed and shadowed in coloures. 

For she commeth very seldome into that countrey (as farre 

as I could heare say by the Heliopolitans) to wit, once in 

500 yeares, and that also when hir parent or breeder dyeth. 

If she be truely drawne by the Agyptians this is hir forme he, shape of 
and bignesse: hir feathers partly red and partly yealow, * *nen* 


glittering like Golde: in forme and quantity of ae 
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not much differing from an Eagle. Of this Phoenix, 
Agyptians have bruted a straunge tale, which I can hardly 
credit : saying that the Pheenix flying from Arabia, to the 
temple of the Sunne in Mgypt, carieth in hir tallaunts the 
corps of hir dead sire, embaulmed and roled in Myrrhe, 
which she accustometh to bury in that place. Adding also 
the maner whereby she inureth hir selfe to cary so great a 
burthen. First she gathers a great quantity of Myrrhe 
and works it into a lumpe, as much as shee canne well 
beare, whereby to make tryall of hir owne strength. After 
this perceyving hirselfe able to weylde it, shee maketh an 
hole with hir Beake in the side of the balle, framing it very 
hollow and empty within, wherein she incloseth the body 
of hir breeder. This done, and the hole cunningly filled up 
againe, she poyseth the whole masse in hir tallaunts: and 
finally, she transporteth it to Heliopolis to the temple 
Pallace of the Sunne : so skilfully handling hir cariage, that 
the Myrrhe body and all waygheth no more then the whole 
balle did before. 

This they mention as concerning the Phoenix. Knowe 
wee besides, that in the region of Thebs in Agypt, there 
use to haunte a kinde of Serpents, had in dyvine worshippe : 
of body smale, and nothing noysome or hurtfull to men. 
These have two hornes growing out of their heads, and 
evermore dying are laide in Jupiters temple, unto whom 
they are holy and consecrate. 

In Arabia there lyeth a place of no great distaunce from 
the city Butis, whether I went of purpose, having heard of 
certayne wynged Serpents there to bee seene. And being 
come: I behelde the ribbes and bones of Serpents-in 
number wel-nigh infinite and not to bee reckoned whereof 
some were greater, and some lesse. The place where the 
bones are layde, is a smale and narrowe bottome betweene 
two Mountaynes, opening into a wyde and waste champion. 

The speach goeth, that out of Arabia at the poynte of 
the Sprynge, many hydious and terrible Serpentes take 
their flight into Afgypt: which the fowles called Ibides 


meeting with, straight wayes kill and devour them: by 
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which meanes the soile is rid and delivered of a great plague. ENTITLED 
For this cause the bird Ibis (whereto the Arabians likewyse EUTERPE 
accorde) is had in great price and estimation of the The bird 
Aigyptians. The fashion and protrayture of this bird is Ibis 
such: hir feathers as black as Jeat: long shanks like a The shape of 
Crane: an hooked beake: much about the bignes of a Ibis 
Daker hen. And in this sorte is the fowle Ibis rightly 
figured, that killeth the Serpents as they come into the 
land. There is also another of these which are brought 
up, and live amongst men, having a smale head, a slender 
necke, white plumed in all partes of the body, saving in the 
head and necke, the hinder parte of the wyngs and the 
taile, which are of a dark and black hue: the legges and 
byll in all poynts like the other. The Serpents themselves 
in forme and making are much like to the pestilent and Hydra a 
infectious beast Hydra, that liveth in the water. They red 
have wyngs not of feathers, but of smothe and naked skin r 
like unto the wings of a Bat or Reremouse. But let it 
suffice us hytherto to have continued the discourse and 
hystory of such beastes as with this people are had in chiefe 
and principall honour, exhibiting towards them a certayne 
religious, holy, and divine worship. 

Now it behoveth us to know that such of the Aigyptians The chiefe 
as dwell in the corne Countrey, and are most of all conver- Lye es a 

: : . Sypt, an 

sant in descrying to the posterity the acts and affayres of thei maners 
auncient memory, are of all the nation the most famous 
and principall. Whose kinde of lyving is after this maner. 
Thrise every moneth they cleanse and purifie them selves, 
both upwards by vomitting and downewards by purginge : 
havinge especiall regarde of their health and welfare : ever- 
more supposing all maladies and diseases to grow and arise 
of the meate which they eate. For otherwise the Aigyptians 
are of all men living the most sounde and healthfull except 
the Libians: the cause whereof I judge to proceede of the Sicknesse 
immutable and constant course of the yeare, which with peers ee 
them never varieth, but falleth out alwayes alike: the ...onable 
greatest cause of defect and sicknesse in men, arysing of times of the 
the chaung and mutability of the same. Their ee is yeare 
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THE continually made of fine wheat: their wyne for the most 
SECOND part compound of barley: the country bearing no vynes 
BOOKE at all. They live by fish partly raw and dryed agaynst the 

sunne: sometimes powdred with salt. Likewise by raw 
byrds well salted, as Quayles, Duckes, and other smale 
fowle. In like maner, of other Creatures that have neere 
affinity either with fish or fowle they make their provision 
An excellent and furniture, rosting some and boyleing other. The rych 
custome and wealthy men of the lande in greate assemblies have an 
Bes sh Y usuall custome, that by some in the company there shoulde 
Egypt bee caryed aboute in a smale coffine the lively and expresse 
image of a deade man one or two cubits in length, which 
having shewne and revealed to all that are presente, hee 
sayth thus: Beholde here, and amiddest thy pleasure and 
delighte remember this, for such a one after thy death shalt 
thou bee thy selfe. Such is their order in feastes and 
New fashions banquets, contenting them selves alwayes with the customes 
abhorred —_ of their owne countrey and refusing to be ruled by straunge 
and forraine maners. Amongst whom are diverse fashions, 
very convenient and well appoynted: in the number of 
these an excellente Poeme or Ditty, which the Grekes call 
Lynus. And in truth mervayling at other thinges in Agypt, 
I am not a litle amazed at this, whence the name of Lynus 
should come. The Songe they seeme to have kept and 
retained from all antiquity. Lynus in the AMgyptian 
gibberishe is called Maneros, who (as they say) being the 
onely sonne of their first Kinge, was surprised and taken 
away by untimely death, whom the Agyptians bewayle 
and lament in this pitious and dolefull verse. Herein they 
jumpe and agree with the Lacedemonians, in that the 
Civility inferiour meeting with his elder, yeeldeth the way, and 
sheweth him a dutifull obeisaunce in riseing from his seate, 
if happily hee bee sitting as he passeth by : in which poynte 
they are unlike all the rest of the Grecians besides. Meet- 
inge in the way in place of mutuall salutation, they use 
humble and curteous reverence each towarde other, bend- 
inge their hands to each others knees. Commonly they 
goe clothed in linnen garments made fast with a lace about 
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the thigh, which kinde of attyre they call Calasyris: over ENTITLED 
this they cast also another vesture of linnen very cleane EUTERPE 
and white. Garments of woollen are never caried into the 
houses of religion, neither will any man shrowd him selfe 
in a woollen vesture, which is accounted prophane. This 
hath some agreement with the ceremonies usually kept in 
the sacred feasts of Bacchus and Orpheus, which partly Pythago- 
were taken from the Avgyptians, and partly devised by the reans were 
Pythagoreans. For such as have bene partakers of those pie = 
: ; ollowed the 

ryts, have evermore abhorred to be buried in woollen gar- doctrine of 
ments. Whereof also an holy reason is geven which we Pythagoras 
dare not disclose. Many other thinges have bene invented the Philo- 
by the Af’gyptians, as what day and moneth is proper and oe 
appertinent to every god. Likewise in Astrology what The Hgyp- 
fortune is incident to him that is borne on such a day, how tians first 
hee shall prove in lyfe, by what meanes hee shall miscary by proud ee 
death; which thinges have bene used of many that have a mans 
laboured in the Arte and Science of Poetry. destiny 

Also, more wonders, and straunge sightes and eventes 
have bene discussed and interpreted by them, then by any 
other Nation livinge. For as any such thing hath happened 
at any tyme they commit it to memory, awaighting diligently 
what issue it hath: and if the like fall out at any time after, 
they conjecture of the ende and effect thereof by the example 
of the first. The knowledge of divination is so practised 
by them, that they impute not the invention thereof to the 
will of men, but to certayne of the gods. In their lande 
there bee these Oracles. The prophecy of Hercules, The seates 
Apollo, Minerva, Diana, Mars, and Jupiter, most of all of prope 
reverencing the divine seate of Latona, helde at the city ™ sypt 
Batis. These prophesies are not all instituted after the 
same fashion, but have a difference and diversity betweene 
them. Phisicke is so studyed and practysed with them 
that every disease hath his severall phisition, who stryveth In Hgypt 
to excell in healing that one disease, and not to be expert arate disease 
a : ath his 
in curinge many: whereof it commeth that every corner physition 
is full of Physitions. Some for the eyes, other for the head, 
many for the teeth, not a fewe for the stomacke and 
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belly. Finally, such as are of knowledge to deale with 
secret and privy infirmities. 
In like sorte, the maner of mourninge, and funerall 


Of mourning sorrow at the death of friends: also the maner of sepul- 


and burying 
the dead 


The maner 
of embalm- 
ing the dead 


ture and buryall which they use, is most worthy memory. 
When as any of their familiars or domesticall friendes 
fortune to decease, (bee hee of regarde amongst them) all 
the women of that family besmere and gryme their heads 
and faces with myre and drosse: and leaving the forlorne 
and languished corps amongest their friends and acquaint- 
aunce, they them selves being straight gyrded, with their 
breasts all bare and naked, accompanied with al the women 
of their kindred, wander about the streets with most piteous 
lamentation and howling: on the other side, the men fast 
gyrte about the loynes, thump and beate themselves, as 
the most miserable, infortunate, and wretched persons in 
the world. After this they cary out the body to embalme 
and preserve. Certaine there be definitly appointed for 
the same purpose, that make an occupation and trade 
hereof. These when the corse is brought unto them, pro- 
pounde and shew to the bringers, sundry formes and pic- 
tures of the dead, paynted or carved in wood, one of which 
is wrought with most curiouse arte and workmanship 
(which we thinke impiety to name): the second of lesse 
pryce: the third meanest of all: demaundinge of the 
bringers, to which of these paterns and examples their 
friend shal be dressed. Being agreed of the price they de- 
part, leaving the body with the salyners: who incontinent 
season and preserve the corps with al industry, drawing 
the braynes out by the nosthrills with a croked instrument 
of Iron, in place whereof they fill the Brayne pan with 
most sweete and pleasaunt oyntments. This done and 
finished, they cut and rip up the Bowells with a sharp stone 
of Aithyopia, taking thereout the paunch and entrals, and 
clensinge the belly with wyne of Palme tree: secondly, 
with fresh water mingled with most fragrant and delightful 
spyces: in place hereof they force and stuffe the belly it 
selfe with myrrhe, of the finest sorte brayed and pounded 
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in a morter. Likewise, with Cassia and all kinde of pleas- ENTITLED 
aunt odours, except frankincense. Having thus done, EUTERPE 
they sowe it up agayne, and embalming the body, preserve 
it for the terme of 70 dayes: longer then which they may 
not keepe it. The dayes exspired and drawne to an ende, 
they take the corse and wash it over a fresh, annoynting 
the body with gum (which is to the Agyptians in steede of 
Glue) and attyring it in a fine lynen drawne together with 
a lace, they send him back againe to his friends. His 
friends, in the tyme while the saliners have him in hand, 
procure an Image to be made to the likenes and resem- 
blaunce of him that is dead, wherein being holow and vauted 
within, they cause him to be inclosed, layinge both the 
Image and the body therein contayned in a toumbe to- 
gether. Howbeit they which in meaner estate and fortune 
cannot reach so high, order the bodyes of their friendes in 
forme as followeth. First of all they fill a clyster with the 
oyntment of ceder which without any maner cuttinge or 
opening the belly, they strayne into the body by the in- 
feriour partes and Fundament, preservinge the corse as 
before, 70 dayes. The last day of all they dreyne out the 
oyle from the bowels of the dead: which is of such vertue, 
that it bringeth out with it all the inner parts of the belly 
corrupted and festered. Herewith also they instil and 
power into the body Saltpeter, which is of force to deprave, 
taynt, and consume the flesh, leaving nothing but skin and 
bones: which done, they eftsones deliver the body to the 
owners. There is also a third kinde of usage accustomably 
practised about the bodyes of the dead: that if any one 
be deceased whose friendes are very poore and of smalest 
substaunce, they only purge the belly, and preserving the 
corps with salt for terme of like time as before, in fine, 
redeliver him to the bringers. 

The wyves of noble men, and such as are very fayre and Fayregentle- 
of great respect for their beauty, are not presently upon y Rae 
pointe of their death geven to be embalmed, but three or Cont ib my 
foure dayes after, fearing least they should be abused by dayes before 
the inordinate lust of such as dresse them: alleadging they be pre- 
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moreover, that a Saliner sometimes working such abuse 
upon the dead body of a woman, was taken in the maner, 
and his villany discryed by one of his owne company. if 
it fortune any one either of the Mgyptians, or of forraine 
countries to be drowned and cast on shore, the City in whose 
borders he is founde must sustaine the charge of the 
funeralles, which in honorable maner must be executed, 
and the body buried in the sacred and holy Monumentes. 
Being not lawfull for his friends and allies any whit to inter- 
meddle or touch the dead, but the Priests assigned to the 
worship of the ryver Nylus intoumbe and bury him so 
nicely and solemnly as if it were the body of a god. The 
customes of Greece they will in no wise follow: utterly 
estraunging them selves from all orders borowed and 
deryved from other Nations. 

Albeit Chemmis is a great City in the Province of Thebs 
not farre from the City Néa, wherein standeth the Temple 
of Perseus, sonne of Danae, builte fouresquare and incom- 
passed rounde aboute wyth a Springe or Grove of Date 
trees: having also a large entry of stone, on each side 
whereof are placed two Images of passing greatnesse : with- 
in the pallace is contayned the carved monument of Perseus, 
whom the Chemmyts avouch often times to appeare unto 
them out of the earth, and not seldome in the church: at 
which time they finde his slipper which he was wonte to 
weare, two cubytes in length: affyrminge that at such 
times as that is seene, the yeare proveth very fertile and 
prosperous throughe out all Aigypt. This towne (I say) 
hath ordayned certayne games of exercise in the honour of 
Perseus, after the maner of Greece. These being de- 
maunded of mee why Perseus should appeare to them alone, 
and for what cause in the celebration of their games they 
dissented from the rest of the AXgyptians : they made 
answere, that Perseus was issued of theyr city, adding more- 
over, that Danaus and Lyncus were also Chemmyts and 
sayled into Greece: in blasing whose Pedagree they came 
at length to Perseus, who comming into Aigypt for the 
selfe same cause as the Grecians testify, namely, to fetch 
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the heade of Gorgon out of Africk, came also to them and ENTITLED 
called to remembraunce his kindred and linage, of whom EUTERPE 
having taken acquayntaunce, and hearing his mother to 

speake of the name of Chem, he instituted a game of all 
exercises, which according to his appointment and _ first 
ordinaunce they observe till this day. These are the 

maners of those that lye above the Fennes: such as dwell 

in the Maryses differ not from the rest, neither in other 

things, nor in estate of mariage, every one injoying the 

private fellowship of his owne wyfe, in semblable maner 

to the Grecians. Notwithstanding for the easie provision 

of their foode and sustenaunce other thinges have bene 
soughte out and devised by them. For in time of the Their floud 
floude when the ryver overgoeth the countrey, there arise 2 “sypt 
in the water great plenty of lyllyes, which the people of 

AKgypt call Lotos. These they reape and dry them in the 

Sunne. The seede whereof (growing in the middest of 

the flower, somewhat like unto Popy seede) they boyle, 

after which they kneade it into cakes, and bake it for 
breade. The roote of this is very tothsome, pleasant and 

good to eate: being of forme very rounde, and in bignesse 

like an aple. There is also another kinde of lyllyes much 

like to roses, which in like maner have their growth in the 

water, from whose roote springs a bud unlike to the former, 

bearing fruite in maner and likenesse of an hony Combe : 

herein are contayned certayne smale kernells resembling 

the stone of an Olyve, not unfit for sustenance, and com- 

monly eaten of the Aigyptians, aswel fresh as wythered. 

The selfe same people when the season of the yeare serveth, 

are busily conversant in gathering a kinde of Rush called 

Byblus, the top whereof they crop and turne it into use of 

foode: the residue being much about one cubyte in length, 

they partly eate and partly sell. Such as be desirous to 

make fine and delicate meate of this Rush, use to cast it 

into an Oven and broyle it: some there be that lyve only 

by fish, which having taken, they incontinently draw them 

and parch them in the Sunne like stockfish, and being well 

dryed they eate them. The common sorte of a ie 
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among them, breede not in the ryver, but in pooles, being 
of this nature. Toward the time of spawning they leave 
the fennes and make repayre generally to the sea, the male 
fishes in maner of captaines leading the ranke. These 
male fishe as they passe still onwarde shed theyr seede by 
the way, which their femals following after immediatly 
devour, and thereof shortly after breede theyr spawnes. 
Now at the pointe of breede, the femals forsaking the salt 
waters, stower backe agayne to the maryses to their accus- 


‘tomed haunte, leadinge the males that follow after them : 


and in swiming backe agayne, they voide spawne, being ~ 
very smale cornes, like the graynes of mustard seede which 
lightinge upon the male fishe in the tayle of the rancke, are 
swallowed up and devoured by them. Not one of these 
litle graynes but will grow to a fishe, as well may bee seene 
by those that escape the males, and are undevoured : which 
being nourished by the waters growe to smale Frye. Such 
of these fishes as are taken swimminge to the sea, are founde 
to have the left side of theyr heads very much worne and 
gauled : and in comming from the sea, the right side: the 
cause being this, that both in going and comming they 
continually grate agaynst the shore and bancks of the 
ryver, as a direction to them in passinge to and fro, least 
that floting in the middest of the streame, they chaunce 
to stray and wander out of the right course. At such 
time as the ryver Nilus beginneth to swell, all the lowe 
places in the countrey and Ponds neere adjoyning to the 
ryver doe likewise increase: being then to bee seene great 
store of younge Fry in every litle puddle. Whereof these 
should breede, this seemeth to be a probable cause, that 
the yeare before, at the fall and decrease of the water, the 
fish which together with the ryver departe them selves, 
leave behinde them their spawne in the mudde, which at 
the rysing of the nexte floude, being eftsones moystned by 
the waters, recover vertue, and growe to bee fish. As 
touchinge which thinges let it seeme sufficient thus much 
to have spoken. 

The Aigyptians that keepe in the fenne countrey, use 
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a certaine oyle made of a tree, which the Apothecaryes call 
Palmachri. These trees (that springe naturally in Greece) 
the Aigyptians accustome to plant and set by the banckes 
of Pooles and ryvers, which is the cause that they beare 
fruite, but very strong and rancke of savoure. The fruite 
being gathered, some of them bruise it against the fyre, 
other some frie it in a pan, reserving that which commeth 
of it, which serveth them partly for Oyle, partly for the 
use of their Lamps and candles, yeelding (as sayd before) 
a dreyne very loathsome and unsavory. Likewise, agaynst 
gnats and flyes, wherewith their lande aboundeth above 
measure, certaine remedies are founde out by them. Such 
as dwell above the Fennes are holpen herein by towers and 
high garrets, wherein they take their sleepe, forasmuch 
as the winde will not suffer the Gnats to fly high. The 
people of the Fennes in steede of Turrets are fayne to worke 
this devise. Each man hath his Nets, wherewith in the 
day time they goe on fishing, and in the night pytche them 
aboute their chambers wherein they rest, by whych meanes 
they come to take a nappe of nyne houres long: whereas 
otherwise (were they never so well wrapped in clothes) the 
Gnats with their sharp nebbes would pierce and stinge 
quite through all, being not able in like maner to passe 
through the Nets. Their Shippes used for burthen or 
caryage are made of a kinde of Thorne, not farre unlike the 
tree Lotos growing in Cyrene, from the which there issueth 
a certayne kinde of gumme. Of the body of this thorne 
they sawe and square out certaine boardes two cubits longe, 
and fashioned like a tilesheard, which they frame and com- 
pact together after this maner. First they unite and joyne 
the plancks together with an infinit number of nayles and 
pynnes, binding the same to many transomes that goe both 
crosse and longe wayes for the strength of the vessell. 
Their wood they frame not in compasse, after the maner 
of other Nations, but fasten and knit the joyntes together 
with Bullrushes and such like. They have only one Helme 
or Sterne, which is made to goe throughe the hinder parte 


of the Shippe. The Mast is likewise of thorne, the Fore 
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of the Rushe Byblus. These kinde of vessells are not able 
to cut against the streame, but are haled and drawne 
forward by land. Downe the streame they passe in this 
wyse. ‘They frame an hurdle of the bushe Tamarisk, fast 
bounde and tyed together with the peelings of greene 
Cane or Reedes: provydinge moreover a mighty stone 
wyth an hole through the middest, two talents in weight : 
which done, they cast the hurdle into the streame, beinge 
made fast with a Rope to the nose of the Vessell: con- 
trariwise, the stonne they tye behynde wyth an other Cable, 
gevinge it so much scope that it may sinke to the bottome. 
By which meanes it commeth to passe that the streame 
caryinge on the hurdle, causeth the Shippe to follow with 
exceedinge swiftnesse: and the stone on the other side 
drayling behinde, directeth the same in even and stedfast 
course. At such time as the ryver overrunneth the soyle, 
the Cityes are only apparent and uncovered, resembling in 
shew the Iles of the sea A’geum, all the land besides being in 
maner of a sea. The Cities which in time of the floud are 
extante, be in place of Portes for the ships to lye at rode in. 
During which time they sayle not in the mayne ryver, but 
through the midst of the fieldes. They that take shipping 
from the Citye Naucrates to Memphis, have their course 
by the Pyramides: albeit there be another way also 
tendinge to the same place, strykinge over by the Neb 
of Delta, and the City of the Cercasians. Likewise as we 
take our voyage from the Sea coaste, and the city Canobus 
to Naucrates through the wyde and open fieldes, we shall 
passe by Anthylla a towne so named: in like manner 
arryvinge at the city Arcandry. Anthylla, a city of chiefe 
renowne, is evermore geven and allotted by the Kinge of 
Aigypt to his Queene, that then is, to finde her shoes, which 
are purchased by the revenewes of the same. Which cus- 
tome hath remayned since the tyme that the Persians 
governed in Aigypt. Archandry seemeth to have taken 
the name of Archander, sonne in lawe to Danzeus, and the 
lawfull offspringe of Phthius Acheus: not denying but 
that there might bee another besides him: but howsoever 
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it is, the city Archandry can in no wyse be made an ENTITLED 
Migyptian name. Hytherto have I set downe such thinges EUTERPE 
as eyther by my selfe I have seene and knowne: or bene 
constantly advertysed thereof by the people of the region, 
determining henceforth to prosecute such matters, as I 

have onely by heresay, interlaceing the same otherwhiles 

with such thinges as of myne owne knowledge I am able 

to justifie. 

Menes the firste Kinge of Agypt (as the pryests make Menes the 
reporte) by altering the course of the ryver, gayned all that king of 
grounde whereon the City Memphis is situated: the floud Egypt 
being wonte before time to have his course fast by the 
sandy mountayne which lyeth towarde Lybia. 

This Menes therefore damminge uppe the bosome of the The actes of 
ryver towardes the south Region, havinge cast uppe a pyle Menes 
or bulwarke of Earth much after an hundred Furlonges 
above the City, by that meanes dryed the old Chanell, 
causinge the ryver to forsake and abandone his naturall 
course and runne at randame amiddest the hills. To 
which damme also the Persians that rule in A’gypte even 
at this day have a dilligent eye: yearely fortifyinge and 
repayringe the same wyth newe and fresh Earth. Through 
the which if by fortune the ryver stryvinge to recover his 
olde course, should happily make a breach, the city Memphis 
were in daunger to bee overwhelmed with water. By the 
selfe same Menes firste bearinge rule and authority in 
Atgypt (after that by turning the streame of Nilus he had 
made dry ground of that where erst the ryver had his 
passage) in the same plot of land was the city it selfe founded 
and erected, which (as well may bee seene) stands in the 
straight and narrow places of the countrey. More then 
this, to the North and West (for Eastward Memphis is 
bounded by the course of the river) hee caused to be drawne 
out of the ryver a large and wyde poole: beinge also the 
founder of Vulcans temple in Memphis, one of the fayrest 
buildinges and of chiefest fame in all the countrey of Three hun- 
Agypte. Three hundred and thirty Prynces that by dred and 
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mentioned out of the books of their Monuments: of which 
number 18 were by Countrey Aithyopians, and one a for- 
raine and outlandish woman, whose nation they knew not, 
al the rest being sprong of their owne land. This woman 
that. aspired to the crowne, bare the name of the famous 
Queene of Babylon, and was called Nitocris : whose brother 
in the time of his empire being slaine by the Mgyptians, 
Nitocris wearing the crowne after him sought meanes 
secretly how to revenge his death, which she brought to 
passe by a straunge device and pollicy. Having therefore 
builte for hir owne use a fayre and gorgeous courte, she 
caused an hollow Vaut or cave to be cast under the earth, 
pretending for the time a reason of hir device, albeit farre 
different from hir secret minde and purpose. The work 
ended, she invited thither the most part of hir nobles to a 
banquet, such as shee knew to have bene the authors and 
workers of hir brothers death, who being all assembled and 
set together in an inner Parlour, expectinge their cheere, 
the water was let in at a privy grate and overwhelmed 
them all. 

These thinges they spake of Nitocris, adding besids, that 
having wrought this feate, shee cast hir selfe into an house 
full of Ashes to escape unpunished. 

By the rest of the kinges of Aigypt the priestes coulde 
recyte no glorious acte that shoulde bee accomplished, 
saving by the noble king Meeris the last and latest of all 
this crewe, to whom they attribute the building of the 
great porches belonging to Vulcans temple, standing on the 
North parte of the Pallace. By the same also was a 
certaine fenne delved and cast up, wherein were builded 
certaine mighty Towers called Pyramides, of whose bygnesse, 
as also of the large compasse and amplitude of the Poole, 
wee will joyntely intreate in another place. These thinges 
were done by Meeris the last king. The rest consuminge 
the time of their raygne in silence and obscurity, whom for 
the same cause I will passe over, and addresse my speache 
to him who came after them in time and went before them 
in one namely, the worthy Prynce Sesostris. Him 
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the Pryestes recounte firste of all the kings of Agypt to ENTITLED 
have passed the narrow Seas of Arabia in longe Ships or EUTERPE 
Gallyes, and brought in subjection to the Crowne all those Sesostris 
People that marche along the redde Sea. From whence king in 
retyringe backe againe the same way, hee came and gathered fi yr ay 
a greate power of men, and tooke his passage over the ro 
waters into the mayne lande, conquering and subduing 
all Countreyes whether so ever hee went. Such as hee 
founde valiaunte and hardye, not refusinge to jeoparde 
their safety in the defence and maynetenaunce of their 
liberty, after the victory obtayned, hee fixed in theyr 
countrey certayne smale pyllers or Crosses of stone, wherein 
were ingraven the names of the kinge and the countrey, and 
how by his owne proper force and puissaunce he had made 
them yelde. Contrarywyse, such as without controversie A monument 
gave themselves into his handes, or with litle stryfe and lesse i” the re- 
bloudshed were brought to relent : with them also, and in pioel Oe 
their region he planted Pillers and builte up litle crosses, 
as before, wherein were carved and importrayed the secret 
partes of women, to signifie to the posterity the base and 
effeminate courage of the people there abyding. In this 
sorte hee travayled with his army up and downe the mayne, 
passing out of Asia into Europe, where he made conquest 
of the Scythians and Thracians: which seemeth to have 
bene the farthest poynt of his voyage: for so much as in 
their land also his titles and marks are apparantly seene, 
and not beyonde. Herefrom hee began to measure his steps 
back agayne incamping his powre at the ryver Phasis: 
where, I am not able to discusse, whether king Sesostris 
him selfe planted any parte of his army in that place ever 
after to possesse the countrey: or whether some of his 
souldiers, wearyed with continuall perigrination and travayle, 
toke up their mansion place and rested there. For the The people 
people named Colchi seeme to be Agyptians: which I yalen “tek 
speake rather of myne owne gathering, then of any other Merntiane 
mans information. Howbeit, for tryall sake commoninge 
with the inhabitants of either nation, the Colchans seemed 
rather to acknowledge and remember the Avgyptians, then 
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the Hgyptians them: affyrming, that the Colchans were a 
remnante of Sesostris army. My selfe have drawne a 
conjecture hereof: that both people are in countenance 
a like black, in hayre a like fryzled, albeit it may seeme a 
very feeble gesse, the same being also in other nations. A 
better surmise may be gathered of this, that the people of 
/Ethyopia, Aigypt, and Colchis only of all men, circumcyse 
and cut off the foreskin from their hidden partes, reteyning 
the custome time out of minde. For the Pheenicians and 
Syrians that dwell in Palestina, confesse themselves to have 
borrowed the maner of circumsicion from the A¢gyptians. 
And as for those Syrians that dwell neere unto the ryvers 
Thermodon and Parthemus, and the people called Macrones 
their next neighbours, they tooke the selfe same use and 
custome of the Colchans. Howbeit, the Aigyptians and 
A&thyopians, which of them learned it of others, it is hard 
to discerne, forasmuch as the custome in both Countryes 
is of great antiquity. Neverthelesse, very good occasion 
of conjecture is offred unto us, that it came fyrst from the 
AXgyptians, at such time as the Athyopians had exchaunge 
of marchaundise with them. For the Pheenicians, that in 
like maner have mutuall trafique which the Grecians, leave 
off to circumcyse themselves, and refuse in that poynte to 
be conformable to the lawes and statutes of their countrey. 
One thinge more may be alleaged wherein the people of 
Colchis doe very narrowly resemble the customes of A’gypt, 
in so much as these two nations alone work their lynnen 
and dresse theyr flax after the same sorte, in all poyntes 
respecting each other both in order of lyfe and maner of 
language. The flaxe which is brought from Colchis the 
Grecians call Sardonick : the other comming out of Hgypt 
they terme after the name of the countrey, Aigyptian flaxe. 
But to returne to the tytles and emblems that king Sesostris 
lefte behind him in all regions through the which he passed, 
many thereof are fallen to decay. Notwithstanding, cer- 
taine of them in Syria and Palestina I beheld with myne 
own eyes, intayled with such poyses as we spake of before, 


and the pictures of womens secretes ingraven in them. 
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Likewise in Ionia are to bee seene two sundry Images of ENTITLED 

Sesostris himselfe carved in pillers: one as we passe from EUTERPE 

Ephesus to Phoceea: another in the way from Sardis to 

Smyrna. Eyther of these have the forme and figure of a 

man, five hands breadth in bignesse, bearing in his righte 

hand a Darte, in his left a bowe, his harnesse and furniture 

after the manner of the Agyptians and A®thyopians. 

Crosse his backe from the one shoulder to the other went 

a sentence ingraven in the holy letter of Aigypt, having 

this meaning: By my owne force did I vanquishe this 

region. Notwithstandinge it is not there specified what 

he should be, albeit els where it is to be seene. Some have 

deemed this monument to have bene the image of Memnon, Memnon the 

not a litle deceyved in opinion. This noble and victorious sonne of 

. . . : urora 

prince Sesostris making his returne to AMgypt, came (by pareue 

report of the priests) to a place named Daphne pelusiz, the warre at 

with an infinite trayne of forraine people out of al Nations Troy 

by him subdued: where being very curteously met and 

welcomed by his brother, whom in his absence he had lefte 

for Viceroy and protectour of the countrey, he was also by 

the same invited to a princely banquet, him selfe, his wife, 

and his children. The house whereinto they were entered, The death of 

being compassed about with dry matter, was suddaynely per ae i! 
: c M 

by the treachery of his brother set on fire, which he per- ji, owe 

ceiving toke counsayle with his wife then present, how to brother 

escape and avyoyde the daunger. The woman either of a 

readier wit or riper cruelty, advised him to cast two of his 

sixe children into the fire, to make way for him selfe and the 

rest to passe: time not suffering him to make any long stay, 

he put his wyves counsayle in speedy practise, and made 

a bridge through the fire of two of his children, to preserve 

the rest alive. Sesostris in this sorte delivered from the 

cruell treason and malicious devise of his brother, first of 

all tooke revenge of his trecherous villany and divelish in- 

tent: in the next place bethinking himselfe in what affayres 

to bestowe the multitude which he had brought with him, 

whome afterwardes he diversly employed: for by these 

captives were certayne huge and monstrous stones rolled 
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and drawne to the temple of Vulcane: likewise, many 
trenches cut out and derived from the river into most 
places of the countrey, whereby the land being aforetime 
passable by cart and horse, was thencefoorth bereaved 
of that commodity : for in all the time ensuing, the countrey 
of Aigypt being for the most parte playne and equall, is 
through the creekes and windings of the ditches brought 
to that passe, that neyther horsse nor wayne can have any 
course or passage from one place to another. Howbeit 
Sesostris invented this for the greater benefite and com- ~ 
modity of the lande, to the ende that such townes and 
cities as were farre removed from the river, might not at 
the fall of the floud be pinched with the penury and want 
of water, which at all times they have derived and brought 
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distribution of the whole countrey to all his subjects, allot- 
ting to every man the lyke portion and quantitie of ground, 
drawne out and limited by a fouresquare fourme. Heereof _ 
the King himselfe helde yeerely revenewes, every one being 
rated at a certayne rent and pension, which annually he 
payd to the crowne, and if at the rising of the floud it 
fortuned any mans portion to be overgone by the waters, 
the King was thereof advertised, who forthwyth sent 
certayne to survey the ground, and to measure the harmes 
which the floud had done him, and to leavy out the crowne 
rent according to the residue of the land that remayned. 
Heereof sprang the noble science of Geometry, and from 
thence was translated into Greece. For as touching the Pole 
and Gnomon (which is to say) the rule, and the twelve partes 
of the day, the Gracians tooke them of the Babylonians. 
This King Sesostris held the Empyre alone, leaving in 
Athiopia before the temple of Vulcane certayne monu- 
ments to the posteritie, to wit, certayne images of stone, 
one for hymselfe, another for his wife, beeyng eache of them 
thirtie cubites : the foure images also of hys foure sonnes, 
beeyng each of them twentie cubites apeece. In processe 
of time when the image of King Darius that governed 
Persia should have bene placed before the picture of 
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Sesostris, the priest of Vulcane which served in the temple ENTITLED 
woulde in no wise permit it to bee done, denying that Darius EUTERPE 
had ever atchieved the like exploites that Sesostris had 

done. Who, besides the conquering of sundrie other 

nations (not inferiour in number to those whiche had beene 

overcome by Darius) had also brought in subjection the 

most couragious and valiaunt people of Scythia: for 

whyche cause, it were agaynst reason to preferre hymselfe 

in place before him unto whome he was inferiour in chivalry, 

whiche bolde aunswere of the priest, King Darius tooke in 

good parte and brooked welynough. 

Sesostris dying, the seate imperiall came to hys sonne The death of 
Phero, who beeyng bereaved of hys sight, undertooke no pee 
voyage of warre, but remayned quiet in his kingdome. phero suc- 
The cause he was stricken blynde, is sayde to be this. At ceeded 
what tyme the waters of the floud increasing, by reason of a 
mightie raging winde, had drowned the lowe countreys 
eyghteene cubites deepe, the Kyng inraged at the un- 
accustomed swelling of the ryver, tooke hys darte and dis- 
charged it into the middest of the waters, for whyche hys 
unreverent facte, the fame is, that hys sighte incontinente 
was taken from hym, and hee became blynde the space of 
tenne yeares. In the eleventh yeare, there arose a pro- 
phecie in the city Butis, that the tyme of hys miserie was 
nowe exspyred, and that hys syght shoulde eftsoones bee 
restored agayne, if in case hee washed hys eyes in the 
water of a woman whych never knewe man but her owne 
husbande. For further proofe of thys pretie medicine, An exquisite 
the Kyng beganne first wyth hys owne wyfe, whych working Pas for 
not the effecte he looked for, he tryed many others, but all y 
in vayne, lastly, lighting uppon a poore seely woman that 
had never woorshipped more Sainctes then one, hee speedely 
recovered hys sighte agayne, and causing all those whome es nip of 
earst he had prooved to be gathered into one citie (the renga 
name whereof was called Reddclodd) he set fire to the puntata 
towne, and consumed them all. clap 

The King thus healed, and freely acquited of hys former 
miserie, began to be devoute, increasing the temples of the 
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gods with giftes of exceeding value. All which deserve for 
theyr excellencie to be had in memorie, and chiefly those 
that he offered in the temple of the Sunne, which were 
these, two mighty great stones which the AXgyptians in 
theyr tongue called Obeli, in fashion like a spit or broach, 
100 cubites long, and in breadth 80. 

Next after hym the kingdome descended to a certayne 
man of the citie Memphis, whose name in the greeke lan- 
guage was Protheus, to whome the Aégyptians erected a 
temple, which is yet to be seene in Memphis, very fayre and 
beautifull, garnished wyth rich and singulare giftes. On 
every side whereof dwell the Phcenices, a people descended 
of the Tyrians, whereof the place taketh the name, and is 
tearmed the tentes of the Tyrians. Within the temple 
there is standyng the house of Proteus, called the court of 
straunge Venus, under which name is meant (as I deeme) 
Helena, the daughter of Tyndarus, who as a guest agaynst 
her wyll, kepte resyaunce for a tyme in the court of Protheus, 
and was tearmed the straunge Venus, in as much as the 
other Venus (who hath many temples in Mgypt) is never 
called by the name of straunge. NHeereof entring talke 
with the sacred order of the priestes, they discoursed unto 
me, that Alexander having stolne Helena from the Spar- 
tanes, and speedyng hymselfe homewarde by the sea called 
Aigeum, by constraynte of weather was driven into the 
Aigyptian seas, and perforce againste his will, was cast 
ashore in Aigypt. His arival was at the mouth of the floud 
Nilus called Canobicum, at the porte whiche the inhabitants 
tearme by the name of Trachex. In this place is situated 
a temple to Hercules, whereunto if any mans servaunt or 


A Sanctuary vassall flye, and get uppon hym the holy markes (as they call 


for ser- 
vauntes 


them) in token that hee yeeldeth hys whole alleageaunce 
to the god of that place, it is not lawfull for any man to 
touch him, which order was kept inviolate unto our age. 
The servauntes of Alexander hearing of the lawes of this 
temple, forsooke their Lorde, and fled unto it, and in humble 
manner submitting themselves before the god, they accused 
a mayster (whose death they all desired) shewing in 
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what manner he came by Helena and the great injury he ENTITLED 
had wrought to her husband Menelaus. The same playnt EUTERPE 
also they framed before the priests of Hercules, and the 
chiefe governour of the port named Thonis. Thonis hav- 
ing hard the accusation of these poore suppliants, sent in 
all haste to the King in these wordes: Knowe you (noble 
Prince) that a few dayes since, a certayne straunger of the 
Trojane lignage (having committed a most villanous acte 
in Greece, by entising away the wife of him that had geven 
him entertaynement) is by force of tempest dryven upon 
our coastes: we desire therefore to knowe your hignesse 
pleasure, whether we shall geve him free passage into his 
countrey, or bereave him of that he hath, and sende him 
awaye. ‘To which newes the King returned an aunswere 
saying: The person you speake of, of what nation soever 
hee bee whiche hathe wrought this despitefull treacherie 
to his hoste, see you apprehend and bring to my court, to 
the ende I may heare what he can say for himselfe. Where- 
at Thonis without any farther deliberation, tooke this yong 
gallaunt of Troy, strayned hys ships, and brought him 
with the Lady Helena and the rest of his retinue to the city 
Memphis, where the King at that tyme made his place 
of abiding. Beeing arrived at the Court, the King asked 
Alexander in these wordes: Yong gentleman, what are 
you, and from what countrey are you landed heere in 
Akgypt? Alexander, who was not to seeke of an aunswere, 
with a comely grace made aunswere to the King, descrying 
both his countrey and lynage, the place also from whence 
hee was arrived, and to what coastes he directed his course. 
And where then (quoth the King) had you this goodly 
gentlewoman, for she seemeth to be a woman of no common 
bloud: whereat my youth somewhat mammering before 
he coulde cast the plot of his excuse, was betrayed by his 
servaunts, who in humble manner on their knees, disciphered 
to the King the whole discourse of his treason. The 
vassals having ended their speeche, Protheus turned hym- 
selfe to Alexander, and tucked hym up with thys rounde 
tale: My friende (sayde hee) were it not for the reverence 
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THE I owe to straungers, with whome my custome is not to 
SECOND deale by rigour, I woulde surely pipe yee such a daunce for 
BOOKE the wicked villanie wherewith thou hast abused thyne hoast 

in Greece, that. all unthankefull wretches shoulde take 
example by thee how to use those that shewe them courtesie 
in a forraigne lande. Ah, unkynde wretche as thou arte, 
is thys the best requitall thou makest the Grecian for hys 
noble usage towarde thee? to bereave hym of his mate, 
the most comfortable companyon of all hys daies, and not 
contente therewyth, lyke an arraunt theefe thou hast be- 
spoyled hys goodes, the best and principall treasures of 
hys house. Thou mayest blesse the tyme tenne thousande 
tymes, that the gyptians yeelde suche honoure to 
straungers : and packe thee hence from my presence wyth 
the rest of thy mates, swearyng by my crowne, that if hence- 
foorth thou bee seene within the borders of Agypt, I wyll 
account thee as myne enemye. As for thy minion and the 
goodes thou hast broughte, I shall reserve tyll suche tyme 
as the Grecian shall come to reclayme them. By these 
meanes (sayd the priestes) came Helena into Atgypt, 
whereof also Homer hymselfe seemed not to bee ignoraunt, 
but of purpose rather (for that it fell not out so fittingly for 
hys verse) hee chose the other, declaring notwythstandyng 
that some such fame as thys was bruted abroade, whyche 
appeareth manifestly in hys Illiads, where making mention 
of the voyage of Alexander, he affyrmeth, that by meanes 
of a contrarye wynde, hee was tossed by sea, and recovered 
the lande at the city Sydon in Pheenicia: reade the verses 
that are framed by hym in the prayse of Diomedes, in whych 
place these lynes are founde : 


There were the cloakes of gorgeous hue 
so brave and princely dight, 

Made by the dames of Sydony, 
sold to the seemely wight 

Kyng Pryams sonne, that stale hymselfe 
a wyfe of royall race, 

Queene Helene hyghte, retyryng home, 
unto his natyve place. 
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Touching the same in his Odyssea in these verses : 


This poyson quycke and valerous 
whych Polydamna gave 

The wyfe of Thonis, Helen brought, 
and carefully dyd save. 

Great store where of in droughty soyle 
of scorched Aegypt groe 

Some soveraigne good, and othersome 
the cause of present woe. 


In like maner to Telemachus, Menelaus speaketh in this 
wise : : 
And when I sought to leave the land 
of Aegypt, and retyre, 
God hyndred, whome I left unserved 
by vowes and sacred fyre. 


In these verses Homer confesseth that he knewe of the 
wandering of Alexander into Aigypt, forsomuch as the 
countrey of Syria is bounding upon Aigypt, and the people 
Pheenices unto whome the city Sydon is belonging are 
resyaunt in Syria. As well these therefore as also the place 
it selfe, are no small proofe, nay rather a most valerous 
argumente, that the verses wherein it is sayde that Alex- 
ander conveying Helen from Greece in three dayes space, 
wyth a prosperous gale, and quyet sea, arrived at Troy, 
were rather intruded by some other poet then invented 
by Homer, who contrarywyse in hys Illiads maketh mention 
of his errour by sea. 

To leave Homer, and come to the affayres of the ‘Tro- 
janes, being desirous to understand of what truth these 
things were which are bruted to have beene done by the 
Greekes at Troy, I sollicited the matter with the priestes 
of Aigypt, who tolde me in such manner as themselves 
beforetime had beene advertised by Menelaus. After the 
flight of the Lady Helen, there assembled, in the cause of 
the kings brother Menelaus, a puissant armie of the 
Grecians, who embarking themselves into Teucria, and 
incamping in theyr coastes, sent in ambassage to the city 
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THE ‘Troy certayne of theyr chiefe peeres and nobles, amongst 
SECOND whome was Menelaus, brother to the Kyng. Beeyng 
BOOKE entered the city, they made clayme of the Lady Helena, 
with the goodes and treasures shee tooke wyth her, requyr- 
ing also a sufficient satisfaction to be made for the injurie. 
Whereunto the Trojanes aunswered, that they spente their 
speech in vaine, to rechallenge eyther women or goodes of 
them which they never sawe, alleadging that the thyngs 
they challenged were surprised by the Aigyptians : neyther 
was it reason why they shoulde beare the faulte of others, ~ 
and make restitution of that which they never had. How- 
beit, the Greekes imagining they had spoken it in derision, 
to shift off the siege for the tyme, bent theyr whole force 
agaynst the towne, continuing the siege and batterie so 
long, tyll they had brought it to utter ruyne and subversion. 
The citie taken, when Helena could not be founde, and 
the same aunswere was rendered the Grecians as before, 
they gave credite at length to theyr wordes, and sente 
Menelaus into Aigypt to the courte of Protheus, whether 
beeyng come, and declaryng the cause of hys arrivall to 
the Kyng, he gave him greate entertaynemente, restoring 
unto him hys Lady with all his treasure, without any 
manner of losse or imbeselment. Neverthelesse, Menelaus 
Courtesie for all this courtesie and royall usage which he had re- 
rewarded — ceyved at the handes of the King, gave him but a poupe 
with crueltie Cokin d earits sired eon 
or his labour, dooyng to the countrey this injurie for a 
farewell. For indevouring to depart thence, and wayting 
a favourable wynde to fit hys purpose, by meanes whereof 
he stayde a long tyme in Agypt : to knowe the state of hys 
voyage, what fortune should thereafter betide unto hym, 
he tooke two children of the Aigyptians, slewe them, and 
paunched out theyr bowels, whereby to take view of his 
future successe. Which beyng knowne, and perceyving 
hymselfe to be mortally hated and pursued of the inhabi- 
tauntes, he sped hym thence into the Isles of Africa lying 
over against them, from whence also makyng as good haste 
as he coulde, the Aigyptians heard no more tydyngs of hym. 


Of all these things they were partly informed by the know- 
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ledge of hystories, beeyng much more certayne of such ENTITLED 
thyngs as were done in theyr countrey. Thus farre the EUTERPE 
priestes of Aigypt proceeding in discoursing of Helena, 

whereto I adde thys surmize of myne owne, that if Helena That Queene 
had beene in Troy, no doubt for ought that Alexander Helena was 
could have sayde or done, she had beene delivered to the he ee 
Grecians. For who woulde thynke that Kyng Pryamus ; 
wyth the residue of that lignage were so madde, that to the 

ende Alexander might enjoy the delighte of hys Lady, they 

would imperill theyr owne lyves and theyr childrens, with 

the flourishing estate of so famous a citie. In whych fond 

opinion, if in case they had bene at the beginning, yet 
undoubtedly they woulde have recanted at length when as 

many valiaunt souldyers of the Trojanes, and two or three 

of the Kings owne sonnes, (if any credit may be geven to 

the poets) were most lamentably slaine by the Grecians 

in fight. By these things I am driven to conjecture, that 

if Helena had beene in their keeping, Pryamus to rayse 

the siege from the walles of hys city, woulde willingly have 

wrought meanes to restore her agayne. Neyther was 
Alexander heyre apparaunt to the crowne, so that his 

father beeyng crooked wyth age, the administration of the 
kyngdome shoulde rest in hys governemente: one there 

was betweene hym and home, namely hys brother Hector, 

as well in number of yeares hys elder, as in noblenesse of 

mynde hys better, whome it behoved not to smooth up his 

brother in hys filthy leachery, seeing such imminent perill 

to threaten not onely himselfe, but also the whole kyndred 

and nation of the Trojanes. But it was the just plague 

of God inflicted uppon them for their wickednesse, that 

they shoulde neyther delyver Helena whome they had not, 

nor be credyted of the Grecians, to whome they fayned 

not, to the ende all men myght learne, that they whyche 

stryke wyth the swoorde, shall be beaten with the seab- 

berde, being evermore seene, that upon greevous injuries 

the gods alwayes powre downe greevous revengements. 

Thus much I thought convenient to speake of mine owne 


fancye. 
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After the deceasse of Protheus, Rampsinitus tooke 


SECOND uppon hym the rule of the countrey, who in memorie of 


BOOKE 


himselfe, lefte behynde hym certayne porches of stone, 


Rampsinitus planted westward agaynst the temple of Vulcane, right 


A tale of a 
cunning 
theefe 


over agaynst the whych, stoode two images of fyve and 
twentye cubites in length. One of the which standyng 
northerly, they call sommer, and the other lying to the 
west, they tearme winter, contrary to all reason and order. 
This King in aboundance of wealth, and plenty of coyne, so 
farre excelled all those that came after hym, that none _ 
coulde go beyonde him, no not approch neere unto hym 
in that kynde: wherefore desirous to possesse hys goodes 
in safetie, hee builte hym a treasurie or jewellhouse of stone, 
one of the walles whereof bounded upon the outsyde of hys 
courte. In framing whereof, the workeman had wrought 
thys subtile conveyance: one stone in the wall hee layde in 
that sorte, that a man might easily at pleasure plucke it 
in or out, which notwithstanding served so fittingly to the 
place, that nothing coulde be discerned. When the build- 
ing was finished, the King caused his treasure to be brought 
into it, minding henceforth to be secure and to lay aside 
all feare of misfortune. In processe of time, this cunning 
artificer lying at the poynt to dye, called unto him his two 
sonnes, and disclosed unto them in what manner he had 
provided for theyr good estate, in leaving a secret and most 
privy passage into the Kings treasurie, whereby theyr whole 
lyfe myght be lead in most happy and blessed condition. 
In briefe, hee shewed them all that was done by hym, 
delyvering them the just measures of the stone, that they 
mighte not bee deceyved in laying it agayne, whych the two 
yong youthes well marking, thought from that tyme for- 
warde to be of the Kings counsayle, if not of hys court, 
and to become the privy surveyers of hys jewell-house, 
Theyr father beeing dead, they made no long delay to 
put in execution theyr determinate purpose, but repayring 
to the court by night, they found the stone, which with 
small force remooving from the place, they sped them- 


oe wyth plentie of coyne, and so departed. In shorte 
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space after the Kyng entering hys treasurie, and fyndyng ENTITLED 
the vessels wherein hys money lay to be somewhat decreased, EUTERPE 
was exceedingly amazed, not knowing whome to accuse, 
seeyng both hys seales, whyche he had set on the dore, 
untouched, and the dore fast locked at hys commyng 
thyther. Howbeit, repayring sundrie tymes to beholde 
hys wealth, and evermore perceyving that it grewe lesse 
_ and lesse, he devised with hymselfe to beset the*place where 
hys money lay with certayne ginnes or snares. to entrappe 
the theefe in. These subtile merchaunts accordyng to theyr 
former wont approching the spring head where they had 
dronke so oft before, one of them wente in, and groaping 
for the money, was so fast intangled in a snare, that for 
hys lyfe hee wist not how to shifte, but seeyng hymselfe in 
these braakes, hee called hys brother, to whome he dis- 
closed hys evill happe, willing hym in any wise to cut off 
hys head, least beeyng knowne who hee was, they both 
myght bee served wyth the same sauce. His brother 
hearing hys counsayle to be good, did as he bade hym, and 
fitly placing the stone as hee founde it, departed home, 
bearyng wyth hym the head of hys slayne brother. 

The nexte day the Kyng opening hys jewell house, and 
espying an headlesse theefe surprised in a ginne, was 
woonderfully astonied, seeing every place safe, and no way 
in the world to come in or out at. 

In this quandary, uncertaine what to thynke of so 
straunge an event, he devised yet to go another way to 
the wood, causing the body of the theefe to be hanged out 
uppon the walles in open view to all that passed by, appoynt- 
ing certayne to attend in that place, with straight charge, 
that if they hearde any making moane or lamentation at 
the sighte thereof, they shoulde foorthwyth attache them, 
and bryng them to the Kyng. ; 

The Mother of these two Brethren not able wyth patiente The affection 
eyes to beholde the wretched carkasse of her pitifull sonne, of a mother 
called the other brother unto her, advising him by some 
meanes or other, to take awaye hys brothers bodye and 


burie it, threatening moreover, that in case he Seni ie 
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to accomplishe it wyth speede, shee woulde open all hys 
thefte and treacherie to the Kyng. Whome her sonne 
endevouring wyth many woordes to persuade, and nought 
avayling (so tender was her affection towardes her childe) 
hee set hys wittes abroache to the framing of some subtyle 
conceyte, to beguyle and inveigle the Kyngs watchemen. 
Pannelling certayne Asses whyche hee loaded wyth bottels 
of sweete wyne, hee proceeded forwarde wyth hys carryage, 
tyll suche tyme as hee came agaynste the place where the 
watche laye, where privily unstopping one or two of hys 
bottles, the wyne flowed out in greate aboundance, whereat, 
fayning as though hee had beene besydes hymselfe, hee 
piteously cryed out, tearing hys hayre and stampyng as 
one utterlye ignoraunte whyche to remedye fyrste. The 
keepers seeyng the wyne gushe out so fast, ranne hastely 
wyth pottes and cannes to receyve it least all should bee 
lost, but the dryver (who had alreadye cast hys plotte) 
seemed heereat much more inraged then before, tauntyng 
and raylyng at them wyth most bitter and reviling woordes. 
Contraryly, the watchmen geving hym very fayre and 
gentle language, hee seemed better contented, leadyng 
asyde hys Asses out of the way to newe girde them, and 
place his carriage in better order. Manye woordes grewe 
betweene them whyles he was addressing hys Asses to pro- 
ceede on theyr waye, till that one of them bolting foorth 
a merry jest, caused hym to laugh hartily, so that lyke 
a good fellowe, he bestowed amongst them a bottle of wyne. 
Which courtesie they all tooke in very good parte, request- 
ing hym to sitte wyth them for companye, and drinke parte 
of hys owne cost. Whereto hee willingly consenting, they 
dranke a carouse, every man hys cannikin, tyll the wyne 
began to runne off the lyes, whyche thys coapesmate per- 
ceyving, set abroach another bottle, and began to quaffe 
afreshe, whyche set my keepers on such a tantarra, that 
beeyng well wetted, they set more by three drammes of 
sleepe, then syxe ounces of witte. When all was hushe, 
and the watchmen fast asleepe, hee tooke the bodye of 


ene and in mockage, shaving off the hayre of theyr 
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right cheekes, he returned home, beyng right gladly enter- ENTITLED 
teyned of hys mother. EUTERPE 

The Kyng seeyng hys devises no better to proceede, but 
for ought he coulde imagine the theefe still beguyled hym, 
waxed woonderous wrath: howbeit, determining to leave 
nothing unattempted, rather then to let such a villayne 
escape scotfree, he built yet another trappe to catch the 
foxe in. He had at that time abiding in hys courte a 
goodly gentlewoman his onely daughter, whome he tenderly 
loved from her childhood. This Lady he made of his 
counsayle, willing her by the duety of a chylde, to abandon 
chastity for the time, making hirselfe a common stalant 
for all that would come, on condition they shoulde sweare 
to tell her the subtilest and the sinfullest prancke that 
ever they had played in all theyr lyfe tyme, and who so 
confessed the facts lately atchieved in imbesileing the 
Kings treasure, and stealing away the theefe, him to lay 
hold on, and not suffer to depart. 

The gentlewoman obeying her fathers will, kepte open 
house, having greate repayre unto her out of all partes of 
the countrey. Now the theefe, whyche knewe full well to 
what intente the Kyng had done thys, desirous to bee at 
oast wyth hys daughter for a nighte, and fearing the 
daunger that myghte ensue, beeyng of a verie pregnaunt 
and readie witte, devised yet another shifte wherewythall 
to delude the Kyng: he strake off the hande of hys brother 
that was dead, and closely carying it under his cloake, he 
repayred to the place where the Kings daughter lay, who 
demaunding hym the question as she had done the rest, 
receyved of him this aunswere, that the sinfullest acte that 
ever he committed, was to cut off his brothers head, beeing 
inveigled in a snare in the Kings treasurie, but the subtilest 
in that he had deceyved a sort of dronken asses, whome the 
King had appoynted to watch the body. The Lady that 
had listned to his tale, hearing the newes she longed for, 
stretched out her hand to lay hold on him, who subtilly 
presenting her with the hande of his brother, (which beeing 
darke, she fast griped in stead of his owne) hee See 
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THE  himselfe from her and was no more seene. The King heere- 
SECOND of advertised, was stricken with so great admiration as well 
BOOKE of his wit in devising, as his boldnesse in adventuring, that 

forthwith he caused notice to be geven throughout all 
partes of his governement, that in case the party whiche 
had done these thinges woulde disclose himselfe, and stande 
to his mercy, he woulde not only yeeld him free pardon, 
but also indue and honour him with so princely rewards 
as were fit for a person of such excellent wisedome. My 
yonker yeelding credite to the Kings promise, came foorth 
in presence, and descried himselfe, with whome Ramp- ~ 
sinitus joyning his daughter in mariage, did him the greatest 
honour he could devise, esteeming him for the wisest man 
that lived upon the earth, holding it for certayne that the 
‘Kigyptians excelled all others in wisedome, amongst whome 
he judged none comparable to hym. The same King (say 
Rampsinitus they) whiles he was yet living, travelled so farre under the 
me to ground, till he came to the place which the Grecians call 
the seates infernall, where he played at dyce with the 
goddesse Ceres, and sometimes winning sometimes losing, 
he returned againe at length, beeing rewarded by her with 
a mantle of gold. In the meane space while Rampsinitus 
undertooke this voyage to hell, the Aigyptians kept holy- 
day, prolonging the celebration till such time as he retyred 
backe againe, which solemne observance, since our memory, 
hath bene duely celebrated. But whether this be the 
cause of that sacred festivall, I dare not avowe: howbeit, 
the priests shewed me a certayne cloake, woven in the space 
of one daye, wherewith once ayeare they attyre some one 
of theyr petie vicares, blinding moreover hys eyes wyth a 
myter. Beeing in thys sorte attyred, they conduct hym 
to the hygh way that leadeth to the temple of the goddesse 
Ceres, where after they have placed hym, they leave hym 
grabling in that place, and departe their waye. To whome 
incontinently resorte two wolves, conducting the priest 
to the temple aforesayde, whyche is distaunte from the 
city twenty furlongs, where having accomplished certayne 
ee the wolves leade hym backe agayne to the same place. 
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All these thyngs they doubt not to reporte for certayne ENTITLED 
true, which we leave to every mans lyking to judge of them EUTERPE 
as they deserve. For myne owne parte I have thought it 

meete to make relation of such things as I heard amongst 

them, going no farther in many thyngs then hearesay. 

Amiddest the infernall powers, the Aigyptians affyrme 
that Ceres and Liber have the chiefe authoritie. 

The same people were they that first helde opinion that The opinion 
the soule of man was immortall, passing from one body into °f the | 
another by a continuall course, as every one tooke hys Seat ig 
beginning and generation of another, and when it had immortality 
passed through all bodyes that have theyr beeyng eyther of the soule 
in the lande, sea, or aire, then consequentlie to returne into 
the bodye of man agayne, whyche course it finished within 
the tearme of three thousand yeares: whych opinion had 
many patrones of the Grecians, some auncient and of 
great authoritie, others of later dayes, usurping and chaleng- 
ing it for theyr owne, of whose names I am not ignoraunt, 
albeit I minde not to recite them. The Megyptians like- 
wise mention that to the tyme of Rampsinitus, religion, 
justice, and true order of governement greatly flourished 
among them. 

After whome, the royall dignitie came into the handes of Cheops 
Cheops, a man fraught with all kynde of vicious demeanour, 
and wicked conversation. For causing the temples of the 
gods to be fast locked up, he gave out through all quarters 
of hys Empyre, that it myght not be lawfull for any 
gyptian to offer sacrifice, to the ende, that beeing seduced 
from the service and reverence of the gods, he might 
securely employ them in hys owne affayres. Some were 
appoynted to digge stones in the mountayne Arabicus, and 
from thence to convey them to the river Nilus, where they 
were receyved of others which pheryed them over the river 
to the roote of a greate hill named Africus. The whole 
number of those that were conversaunt in the Kings affayres 
was tenne thousande men, serving by turnes, every three 
monethes a thousand. In which manner, he helde the 


people the space of tenne yeares, in all whiche tyme they 
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THE did nothyng but hewe and cary stones, a labour of no lesse 
SECOND importaunce (in my judgemente) then to have built the 
BOOKE pyre it selfe, or towre of stone, which is in length five fur- 

The building longs, in breadth tenne paces, and in height where it 1s 

of the — greatest, to the number of eyght paces, beeyng framed of 

meee stone, curiously carved and ingraven with the pictures of 

yraml es . 

beastes. Heerein also were consumed other tenne yeares, 
causing certayne chambers to be cut out under the grounde, 
undermining the stoneworke upon the which the towres 
were founded, whyche hee provided for hys sepulcher. The — 
situation heereof was in a small Ilande, through the whyche 
by a trench or small draught, he caused the river to have 
passage. The pyre was made stearewise, ascending by 
steppes or degrees orderly placed one above another. 

Havyng in suche sorte finished the lower worke, they 
devised certayne engines or wrestes to heave up stones from 
the grounde to the fyrst stayre, and from thence to the 
seconde, and so consequently tyll they came to the place 
where the stone shoulde lye, havyng uppon each stayre a 
wreast: or (that whyche is more likely) using one for all, 
beeyng framed of lyght wood, to the intente it might the 
more easily be remooved. 

The grosse. worke finished, they began to polishe and 
beautifie the towre from the toppe downewardes, comming 
last of all to the neathermost stayre, wherein they made 
a finall ende and conclusion of the beautie and grace of 
all theyr woorkemanshippe. In thys pyre were intayled 
certayne letters in the A’gyptian language, declaring the 
expence the King was at in the time of his building, for 
mustardseed, oynyons, and garlike, which (as I remember) 
the interpreter told me did amount to the summe of a 
thousande sixe hundred talents. If this were so, how much 
shal we deeme to have bene spent upon other things, as 
upon tooles, engins, victuals, labouring garments for the 
workemen, being tenne yeares busied in these affayres ? 
I recken not the time wherein they were held in framing and 
hewing of stones to set them in a readinesse for the mayne 


worke : neyther all the space that passed over in the con- 
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veyance and cariage of the stone to the place of building, ENTITLED 
which was no small numbers of dayes, as also the time EUTERPE 
which was consumed in undermining the earth, and cutting 
out of chambers under the grounde, all whyche things 
drave the King to such a narrow straight, that he was fayne 
to cloute out his devises with a most wicked invention, 
which was this: Perceiving his golden mine to draw low 
that the divell might daunce in the bottome of his bagge 
and finde never a crosse, he made sale of his daughters 
honestie, willing hir to entertayne tagge and ragge all that 
would come, in case they refused not to pay for their 
pleasure, sithence Venus accepteth not the devotion of 
such as pray with empty hands and threadbare pursses. 
The Lady willing to obey the hestes of the King her father, 
devised also the means to prolong the memorie of herselfe, 
and to advaunce her fame to the notice of all ages that 
should ensue, wherefore she made request to suche as had 
accesse unto her, to give her a stone to the building and 
erection of a worke which she had determined, wherewith 
(as the brute goeth) she gave so many stones as served to 
the framing of a whole pyre, situate in the middest of the 
three former, in full view and prospect to the greatest 
pyrame, which is every way an acre and an halfe square. 

Ensuing the raigne of Cheops, whose kingdome con- 
tinued the space of fifty yeares, the chiefe governement 
was committed to Chephrenes his brother, which followed Chephrenes 
the steps of his predecessour as well in other things, as also ae 4 
in building of a pyre, howbeit, not so huge and great as 8yP 
that which his brother had finished before him, for we 
tooke the measure of them all. Moreover, such under- 
worke wrought out in caves and chambers under the ground 
as is to be seene in the pyre of Cheops, are wanting in this, 
besides the laborious and toilesome worke which they had 
to derive and drawe the river to that place, which hath his 
course through the middest of the former pyre, hemming in 
the whole land wherein it is situate: within the compasse 
whereof, they affirme that Cheops himselfe was buried. 
By whome in his lifetime, an house was framed of one stone 
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alone, diversly coloured, which he had out of the countrey 
of Aithiopia, forty foote lower then the pire it selfe, yet 
planted and built upon the selfesame foundation. Che- 
phrenes also (by the computation of the Aigyptians) ruled 
the countrey fiftie yeares, by which meanes they make 
account that their miserie continued an hundred and sixe 
yeares, al which time, the temples of their gods were un- 
frequented, abiding still from time to time sealed up and 
unopened, wherefore these princes the Adgyptians will not 
name for the hatred they beare them, calling their pyres 
the towres of the shepeheard Philitio, who at that time 
kept sheepe in those places. 

Chephrenes dying, yeelded the Kingdome to Mycerinus, 
the sonne of his brother Cheops, who eschuing the wicked 
acts and detestable practises of his father, caused the 
temples to be set open, giving libertie to the people being so 
long distressed under the governement of his father and 
uncle, to follow their owne affayres, and returne to their 
auncient custome of sacrifice, ministring justice above all 
the Kings that were before him, for which cause, none of 
all the princes that have borne rule in Aigypt is so greatly 
praysed and renowned, both for other causes which were 
wisely taken up by him in judgement, and chiefly for this, 
that a certayne Agyptian much complayning that the King 
had wronged him in deciding his cause, he commaunded 
him to value the losse which he had suffered by him, which 
the partie doing, he gave him so much of his owne goods 
to make him a recompence. Mycerinus in this wise govern- 
ing the common weale with great clemency, and seekyng 
by vertue to advance his fame, was sodeinely daunted by a 
great misfortune, the death of his onely daughter, having 
no more children but her, which was the first and greatest 
hart-breake that befell him in his kingdome. For which 
cause, being stricken with sorrowe above measure, and 
desirous to solemnize her funeralles by the most royall and 
princely kinde of buryall that could be devised : he caused 
an oxe to be made of wood, inwardly vauted and hollow 
within, which being layde over and garnished most curiously 
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with gilt, he inclosed therein the wanne and forlorne corpse ENTITLED 
of his best beloved daughter. This royall tombe was not EUTERPE 
interred and buryed in the grounde, but remayned unto 
our age in the city Sais in open view, standing in a certayne 
parlour of the Kings pallace, adorned and set foorth for 
the same purpose, with most beautifull and costly furni- 
ture. The custome is evermore in the daye time to cast 
into the belly of the oxe sweete and precious odoures of all 
sortes that may be gotten: and in the nighte to kindle a 
lampe, which burneth by the tombe till the next daye. In 
a chamber next adjoyning are certayne pictures of women 
that were the concubines of Mycerinus, if we may beleeve 
the talke of those that in the same city of Sais are pro- 
fessours in religion, forsomuch as there are seene standing 
in that place certayne mighty images made of wood, twentye 
or thereaboutes in number, the most parte of them bare 
and naked, but what women they resemble, or whose pic- 
tures they be, I am not able to alleadge more than hearesay, 
notwithstanding, there were which as touching the gilded 
oxe, and the other images framed this tale, that Mycerinus 
being inamoured of his own daughter, dealt unlawfully with 
her besides the course of nature, who for intollerable greefe 
hanging her selfe, was intombed in that oxe by her father : 
the Queene her mother causing the hands of all her gentle- 
women to be cut off, by whose meanes she had beene be- 
trayed to serve her fathers lust, for which cause (say they) 
are these images portrayed, to declare the misfortune 
which they abode in their lifetime. But this is as true as 
the man in the moone, for that a man with halfe an eye may 
clearely perceive, that their hands fel off for very age, by 
reason that the wood through long continuance of time was 
spaked and perished, whiche even to our memory were to be 
seene lying at the feete of those which were portrayed. The 
oxe wherein the yong princesse lay, was sumptuously clad, 
and arayed all the body wyth a gorgeous mantle of Pheenicia, 
hys head and necke beeyng spanged and layde over with 
braces and plates of golde of a marvaylous thickenesse. 
Betweene hys hornes was set a globe or circle of golde, 
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glittering as the sunne. Neyther is the oxe standing and 
borne up uppon hys feete, but kneeleth as it were on hys 
knees, equall in bignesse to a great heighfer. The manner 
is once a yeare to bring this image out of the parlour wherein 
it is kepte, havyng first of all well beaten and cudgelled a 
certayne image of one of theyr Sainctes, whome in thys 
case wee thynke it not lawfull for us to name. The talke 
goeth, that the Lady besought the Kyng her father that 
beeing dead, she myght once a yeare beholde the sunne, 
whereof sprang the custome and maner aforesayde. 

After this, there befell unto him another mischiefe that 
sate as neere hys skirtes as the death of his dilling, insomuch 
that he was readie to runne beyonde hymselfe for sorrowe. 
A prophecie arose in the city of Butis, that the tearme of 
sixe yeares fully exspired, the Kyng shoulde ende hys lyfe, 
leaving hys Kyngdome to be ruled of another. Whereof 
the Kyng beeing advertised, and greately greeving at the 
rigorous and unjust dealing of the gods, sped a messenger 
to the place where the seate of prophecie was helde, to 
expostulate with the god, for what cause (since hys father 
and unckle who had beene so unmindfull of the gods, shut- 
ting up their temples, and making havocke of the people 
had lived so long) he hymselfe that had dealte better with 
them, and caused these thynges to bee restored agayne, 
shoulde so soone be deprived of the benefite of lyfe, to 
whome aunswere was made, that hys dayes were therefore 
shortened because hee tooke a wrong course and dyd not 
as he should do, beyng appoynted by the celestiall powers 
that the countrey of Aigypt should suffer miserie, and be 
afflicted by their princes the space of an hundred and fifty 
yeares, which the two former princes well understanding, 
was neverthelesse by him neglected and left unperformed. 
Mycerinus hearing this round reply, and perceiving that 
his thread was almost spoon, set al at revell, making great 
provision of lights and tapers, which at eventide he caused 
to be lighted, passing the night in exceeding great mirth 
and princely banquetting, letting slip no time wherein he 
either wandered not alongst the river, and through the 
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woods and groves of the countrey, or entertayned the time ENTITLED 
in some pleasaunt devises, following all things that might EUTERPE 
eyther breede delighte, or bring pleasure, which things 

he did, to the end he might proove the prophecie false, 
and convince the god of a lie, making twelve yeares of sixe, Mycerinus 
by spending the nightes also as he did the dayes. Myceri- made twelve 
nus also built a pyre, not equall to that which his father had shige of 
set up before him, beeing in measure but twentie foot 

square, framed quadrangularly, and another lower then 

that, of three acres in compasse, being built to the middest 

of the stone of Aithiopia. There be of the Grecian writers 

that suppose thys towre to have bene erected by a woman 

of notable fame, called Rhodope, who misse of their account, The story of 
not seeming to knowe what that Rhodope was of whome Rhodope 
they speake. Besides, it is very unlikely that Rhodope 

woulde ever have enterprised a worke of so great value, 

wherein infinite thousands of talentes were spent before 

it came to perfection. Lastly, it was not in the dayes of 

this prince that Rhodope flourished, but under the governe- 

ment of Amasis, many yeares passing from the tyme of 

those princes that planted the pyres, to the dayes and 

age of Rhodope. This gallaunt dame was by countrey 

a Thracian borne, the bondmayd of one Iadmon, whose 

abiding was in the land of Samos in the city of the god 

Vulcane, who in the tyme of her bondage, was fellow- 

servant with Asope the inventer of fables, to whome this 

smooth minion had a monethes mind and more, for which 

cause, being given out by the oracle at Delphos, that it 

' mighte be free for any man to slay Ausope that would, and 

take pennaunce for his soule for his faulte committed, there 

was none found that would put him to death, but the 

nephew of Iadmon that came by his sonne, who was also 

named Iadmon: whereby we may gather that Aisope was 

a slave and vassall to Iadmon. The death of Asope 

wounded Rhodope with so great feare, that she tooke her 

flight foorthwith into Egypt, accompanied by one Xanthus 

a Samian, where she set foorth her selfe to the sale of such, 

as rather then Venus should be shut out for a ae 
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thought it no idolatrie to worship idols. Whiles shee abode 
in Agypt, shee was redeemed and acquit of her servitude by 
one Charaxus, who purchased her libertie by a great summe 
of money. This Charaxus was of the countrey of Mitilene, 
sonne of Scamandronymus, and brother to Sappho the 
notable poetresse. By these meanes came Rhodope to be 
free, and remayned still in Egypt, where she wanne so great 
credite and liking of all men, that in shorte space she grewe 
to marvellous wealth, beeing such as farre in deede sur- 
mounted the degree of Rhodope, but yet amounted not to 
the buylding of a pyre. By the tenth parte of whych her 
substaunce, it is easie for any man to gesse, that the masse 
and summe of money which she had gathered, was no suche 
myracle as it is made to be. For studying to be famous 
and remembred in Greece, she devised a worke which had 
never bene imagined or geven by any other, which in remem- 
brance of her selfe she offered in the temple of Delphos. 
Wherefore of the tenth parte of her riches which she sente 
to the temple, she commaunded so many yron spittes to 
be made (which were imployed to the rosting of oxen) as 
the quantitie of the money woulde afoorde that was sente 
thyther by her. These spittes at this present stande be- 
hynde the aultare, whiche the people of Chios erected just 
over against the temple. Howbeit, such arrant honest 
women as are fishe for every man, have in no place the like 
credite as in the city of Naucrates. Forsomuch as this 
stalant of whome we speake, had her fame so bruted in all 
places, as almost there was none in Greece that had not 
hearde of the fame of Rhodope. After whome, there sprang 
up also another as good as ever ambled, by name Archidice, 
whose vertues were blased very farre, but not with like 
fame and renowne as her predecessour, with whome Char- 
axus was so farre gone, that retyring home to Mytelene, 
he was almost besides himselfe, as Sappho maketh mention, 
inveyghing in verse agaynst hys folly. We have thus far 
disgressed to speake of Rhodope, we will now returne to 
the text agayne. 

Next after Mycerinus, ensued the raigne and dominion 
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of Asychis, by whome (as the priests report) was conse- ENTITLED 
crated to Vulcane a princely gallerie standyng to the East, EUTERPE 
very fayre and large, wrought with most curious and ex- Asychis 
quisite workemanship. For besides that it had on every King of 
side embossed the straunge and lively pictures of wilde Hgypt 
beastes, it had in a manner all the graces and sumptuous 
ornamentes that coulde be imagined to the beautifying of 
aworke. Howbeit, amiddest other his famous deedes, this 
purchased him the greatest dignitie, that perceyving the 

land to be oppressed with debt, and many creditours like 

to be indamaged by great losse, he inacted foorthwith, that A statute 
who so borrowed aught uppon credite, shoulde lay to pledge eee 
the dead body of his father, to be used at the discretion of pe Sels 
the creditour, and to be buryed by him in what manner he 

woulde, for a pennaunce to all those that tooke any thing 

of loane: providing moreover, that in case he refused to 

repay the debt, he should neyther be buryed in the tombe 

of his fathers, nor in any other sepulchre, neyther himselfe, 

nor the issue that should descend and spring of his body. 

This prince desiring to surpasse all that had bene. before 

him, left in memorie of himselfe an excellente pyre built 

all of clay, wherein was a stone set ingraven in these wordes : 
Compare me not to the rest of the pyres, which I surmount 

as farre as Jupiter excelleth the meaner gods, for searching 

the bottome of the river with a scoupe, looke what clay 

they brought up, the same they employed to the building 

of me in such forme and bignesse as you may beholde. 

And this did Asychis imagine to advance the fame of him- 

selfe to the time to come. 

After whome, the scepter was held by one Anysis a Anysis the 
blynde man, inhabiting in a city called after his _owne next King 
name Anysis. In time of whose raigne, Sabbacus King of Sabbacus 
AXthyopia invaded AMgypt with a mightie power. Whereat Mey, 
the poore blinde King greatly affrighted, crope privily eolee fifty 
away, and gayned a privie covert in the marrishe places of yeares 
the countrey, leavyng the governement to Sabbacus his 
enemie, whiche ruled the same 50 yeares, whose actes are 
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made a trespasse, he never used to do any man to death for 
his offence, but according to the quantity of his fault, to 
enjoyne him to arrere and make higher by forreine supply 
of earth and stone, some parte of the city wherein he dwelt, 
for which cause the cities became very high and eminent, 
being much more loftely situated then before. For first 
of all in time of Sesostris such earth as was cast out of the 
trenches (which were made to geve the water a course to the 
cities that were farre off) was employed to the elevation and 
advancing of the lowe townes, and now agayne under this 
ARthyopian they had increase of fresh earth, and grew to 
be very high and lofty. Amongst the rest, the noble city 
of Bubastis seemeth to be very haughty and highly planted, 
in which city is a temple of excellent memory dedicate to 
the goddesse Bubastis, called in our speach Diana, then 
the which, albeit there be other churches both bigger and 
more richly furnished, yet for the sightly grace and seemely- 
nesse of building, there is none comparable unto it. Be- 
sides, the very entrance and way that leadeth into the city, 
the rest is in forme of an Ilande, inclosed round about with 
two sundry streames of the river Nilus, which runne to 
either side of the path way, and leaving as it were a lane or 
causey betweene them, without meeting, take their course 
another way. These armes of the floud are eache of them 
an hundred foote broade, beset on both sides the banckes 
with fayre braunched trees, overshadowing the waters with 
a coole and pleasant shade. The gate or entry of the city 
is in height 10 paces, having in the front a beautifull 
image, 6 cubites in measure. The temple it selfe situate 
in the middest of the city, is evermore in sight to those 
that passe to and fro. For although the city by addition 
of earth was arrered and made higher, yet the temple stand- 
ing as it did in the beginning, and never mooved, is in 
maner of a lofty and stately tower, in open and cleare viewe 
to every parte of the city. Round about the which goeth 
a wall ingraven with figures and portraitures of sundry 
beasts. The inner temple is environed with an high grove 
of ae set and planted by the hande and industrie of 
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men: in the whiche temple is standing an image. The ENTITLED 

length of the temple is every way a furlong. EUTERPE 
From the entrance of the temple Eastward, there is a 

fayre large causey leading to the house of Mercury, in 

length three furlongs, and foure acres broade, all of faire 

stone, and hemmed in on each side with a course of goodly 

tall trees planted by the hands of men, and thus as touching 

the description of the temple. Likewise they make men- 

tion in what maner they shifted their hands of the Athiopian 

prince, who admonished in his sleepe by a vision, hastned The depar- 

his flight to depart the countrey. There seemed unto him crate 

one standing by his bedside, willing him in any wise to~*” *°"* 

assemble together the priests of Aigypt, and to cut them 

all asunder by the waste: which the King pondering in his 

mind, said thus, I wel perceive that the gods would picke 

a quarrel agaynst me, that by the doing of some villany 

or other, I might either incur their hatred, or the displeasure 

of men, but since the time of my rule in Agypt, which by 

the oracle was prefined, is nowe exspired, I will kindle no 

more coales then I may well quenche: wherewith departing 

the countrey, he left the governement to the seed of the 

Egyptians, and retired himselfe into his owne lande. For 

abiding beforetime in Atthiopia, the oracles which the 

AXthiopians use, gave out to the King that he shoulde 

beare rule 50 yeares in Aegypt, which time being finished, 

Sabbacus sore troubled with the strange sight of his dreame, 

of his own proper wil departed the listes of the countrey. 

Insuing whose flight, the blinde King forsaking his nest 

in the fennes, came out, and shewed his head againe, 

exercising governement as he had done before, having 

wonderfully inlarged the Iland where he lay, with addition 

of ashes and fresh earth. For whosoever of the Aegyptians 

came unto him either with grayne or other provision, his 

manner was to give him in charge, that unwitting to the 

Aethiopian prince (who then withheld from him the right 

of his kingdome) he should present him with a loade or two 

of ashes. This Ile before the time of Amyrtzus was un- 

knowne to any man, named in the Aegyptian aay 
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THE Elbo, being in bignes 10 furlongs. Next after whome, the 
SECOND title royall was resigned over to a certaine priest called 
BOOKE  Sethon, serving in the temple of the god Vulcane, by whom 

Sethon the souldyers of Aegypt were abused and had in contempt 
as men unfit, and not serving for his purpose. Wherefore 
beside other slaunderous tauntes and reviling words, wher- 
by he sought at all times to greeve them, he bereaved them 
also of such lands and revenues as had bene graunted unto 
them by the former Kings: for which cause, after that 
Senacherib King of the Arabians and Assyrians had in- 
vaded Aegypt with a mighty power, they refused to yeeld 
him ayd and assistance in his warres. The priest driven to 
this sudden blanke, not knowing howe to shift, withdrewe 
himselfe into a close parlour, where complayning himselfe 
before his god, he shewed what great and imminent perils 
were like to befall him. As he was in this sort powring 
out his teares and pitiful complaints before his image, he 
fell asleepe, where there seemed to appeare unto him the 
straunge forme of his god, willing him to be of good comfort, 
and meete his enemies in the field, not fearing the event 
of battayle, forsomuch as he would send him sufficient aide 
to assist and succour him. Maister parson taking hart of 
grace by this blessed vision, tooke with ‘him such of the 
Aegyptians as were willing to follow him, and incamped in 
Pelusia, on which side only Aegypt lieth open, and may 
be invaded by forreine power, in whose cause not one of 
the souldiers would moove a foote to followe him out of 
dores, but pedlers, tinkers, and common gadders that 
strayed here and there about the countrey. Being arrived 
at the place before named, in the night season, there came 
into the tents of their adversaries an huge multitude of 
field mice, which gnawed their quivers, bit in sunder their 
bowstrings, and the braces off their shields, that in the 
morning being disfurnished of their armour, they betooke 
themselves to flight, not without the losse of many souldiers, 
Herehence is it that the picture of the same prince graven 

The reward of stone, is seene standing in the temple of Vulcane with 

of godlinesse ne ha and inscription, Learne by me to feare God. 
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Thus far went the Aegyptians and their priests in describ- ENTITLED 
ing the continual succession of their kings and governours, EUTERPE 
alleadging that from the first King unto this priest of 
Vulcane before mentioned, were 341 generations. Three 
hundred generations conteine ten thousand yeares, forso- 

much as to three progenies of men are assigned an hundred 

yeares, so that the residue of the progenies which were 

41 are valued at 1340 yeares. Likewise they affirmed, that 

in the course of ten thousand three hundred and forty 

yeares, there appeared no god in Adgypt under the pro- 

portion and shape of a man, neyther coulde any such thing 

be mentioned to have falne out under the governance of 

any of their princes, howbeit, within the tearme of yeares 
aforenamed, these strange alterations were marked in the Myracles 
Sunne at. four sundry times. Two sundry times it was puaeré in 
seene to rise from that place where it is now wont to fall, Sane 
and in like maner to set in those regions from whence it 

now ariseth, which also came to passe two several times. 

Insuing which things, there was no change in the countrey, 

no alteration in any poynt, neither as touching the effects 

and course of the river, nor for any maladies, death, or 
inconveniences in the lande. In like sorte, before Hecataeus 

the writer of monuments (by whome in the city of Thebes 

a rehearsall was made of the whole discent of his stocke 

and kindred, fetching his progeny from the xvi. god) the 

priest of Jupiter did this, (as also to my selfe that made 

no relation of mine alliance) leading us into a large chappel 

or house of praier, they shewed us both the number of our 
auncestry according to our own account. Wherein also 

stood the images of certaine chiefe priests and Bishops in 

such forme and maner as every one had led his life, where, 

by orderly discent and issue they shewed us in what maner 

the sonne had evermore succeeded his father in the office 

of priesthode, reciting every one of their images untill they 

came to the last. Heerein also they disliked the speach 

of Hecatzus that sought to fetch his progeny from the 

xvi. god, making him another account of his kinsfolke 


and allies, shewing him how absurd a thing it was, and 
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THE disagreeing from reason for a man to derive his issue from 
SECOND a god. For which cause, in reciting the genealogies, they 
BOOKE disprooved his account in this wise, relating howe each of 

these images were in theyr speach named Pyromis, which 
name they tooke by discent, the sonne from the father by 
lineall course to the number of 345, whose pictures were 
standing in the same oratory. These Pyromes (as they 
termed them) were such men as had no affinity with the 
gods, neither coulde chalenge their progeny of any one of 
the chiefe nobles and potentates, being such as the Grecians 
call yados cayaGos, that is, an honest, simple, and wel mean- 
ing man. Of which sort were al those whose monuments 
were extant in the place very far from being allied with 
any of the gods. Before these men, the gods themselves 
were rulers in AUgypt, having their dwelling and abode 
together with men. Notwithstanding, being many in 
number, they governed not the countrey all at once, but 
some one of them for a time, or ech in course, til at length 
the scepter came to the hands of Orus sonne of Osiris whom 
the Greecians call Apollo. The last and yongest of al the 
gods by the Grecians account, are Hercules, Dionisius, and 
Pan. Albeit Pan with the Mgyptians is a grandsire god, 
one of the most auncientst among them, in the number of 
those eight that are the chief and principal. Hercules is 
reckned in the number of the xii. meaner saints. Dionisius 
among those that are called the iii. saincts, issued of the 
xii. former. From Dionisius (who is said to be the sonne 
of Cadmus by Semele) unto this our age, are 6000 yeares. 
From Hercules sprong of Alemena to this time welny 9000. 
From Pan sonne of Mercury, begotten of the Lady Penelope, 
unto these daies wherin we live, the time is not so long as 
from the Trojane war, to wit, 8000 yeres or there aboutes. 
In all these thinges we leave it free to every ones fancy to 
follow what he will, our selves best liking of the common 
The Greekes opinion which is generally received of all men. For if 
tooke theyr these gods beeing renowned with great fame in Grece, 
saints from hadale 1 Paes hol f ? . 
the Aegyp- bad there also waste e whole course of their age (as Her 


tians cules descended of Amphytrio, Dionisius of Semele, Pan of 
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Penelope) happily some man would have sayde that the ENTITLED 
Aégyptians had worshipped some other gods, whiche beeing EUTERPE 
of the same name with these before mentioned, were not- 
withstanding in time long before them. Nowe the Grecians 
themselves confesse, that Dionisius being begotten by 
Jupiter, was no sooner borne, but he cleaved fast to his 
fathers thigh, and was caryed away by hym into Nyssa, 
which is a towne in Aithyopia neere unto Aigypt. Of Pan 
they make shorte worke, as ignorant in what parte of the 
worlde after his birth hee was broughte up and nourished. 
Whereby it is easily conjectured, that the names of these 
gods came of later dayes to the eares of the Grecians, and 
that accordyng to that notice, they began to frame for 
eache of them a cradle in Greece, as though they had beene 
borne there, planting more upon hearesay then certaine 
truth. Thus farre we have followed the sayings of the 
Aegyptians, from hencefoorth minding to set downe the 
consente of others, wherein they accord with the people of 
Aegypt as concerning such things as were done in that 
countrey, adding thereto such matters as our selves have 
bene beholders of, and eyewitnesses. 

The last King (beeing as before was mentioned the priest 
of Vulcane) leaving the seate imperiall void by his death, 
the Aegyptians being now at liberty, and yet unable to 
live without the aid of governement, chose unto themselves The twelve 
12 princes, deviding the whole land into so many partes, Kings of 
These 12 joyning betweene themselves mutual kindred and seg 88 9: 
affinity, exercised the authority and office of Kings, estab- 
lishing mutuall league and covenaunts, that none should 
incroch or gather upon another, but holding himselfe 
satisfied with an equall portion, should live in friendship 
and amity with the rest, which their league and agreement 
they sought by so much the more diligence and warines to 
confirme and strengthen, for that in the first entrance to 
their kingdomes a prophecie was geven out, that who so 
dranke of a brasen mazer in the temple of Vulcane, should 
be King alone over the whole land. When the sacred rites 
and ceremonies observed in striking of league and making 
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covenant were duly accomplished, it liked them all to leave 
some common monument or worke behinde them to the 
continuance of their memories, which they did, making a 
labyrinth or maze somewhat above the poole called Meeris 
toward the city, much more greater and famous than the 
brute goeth. This I beheld with mine eies, being named 
The Maze of the Crocodyles: for if a man would frame his 
conjecture according to the report which the Grecians 
make therof, measuring the walles and beauty of the work 
after their account, certes he shal give but a beggerly 
judgement of so sumptuous and magnificent a building. 
For albeit the temple of Ephesus be an excellent and 
worthy monument, and the church or religious house of 
Samos, yet are they nothing in respect of the pires in Aegypt, 
one of the which may well stand in comparison with all the 
renowned works of Greece, and yet even these are far 
excelled and surmounted by the labyrinth. In this princely 
monument are 12 most fair and sumptuous haules, whose 
gates open opposit ech against other, 6 standing north 
neere adjoining together, the other 6 south, garbed about 
with the same walls. 

The roomes and lodgings therein conteyned are of two 
sorts, some lower, wrought cellarwise under the ground, 
other above these, being together in number three thousand 
and sixe hundred. Of such roomes as were situate in the 
seconde story, our selves had the full sight and viewe, 
speaking no more therof then we beheld with our eyes, 
following in the rest the report of others, forsomuch as the 
under buildings were kepte covert from the sight of all that 
were travellers, because in them lay the tombes of those 
Kings that were the founders of that place, with the bodies 
and dead carkasses of the sacred Crocodyles. Thus of the 
neathermost house we speake by hearesay, of the lodgings 
above viewing with our owne eyes, more straunge and 
wonderfull miracles then could be wrought by the helpe of 
men, for the sundry turnings and windings leading from 
one chamber to another, did wonderfully amaze and aston- 
ish my wits. Out of the great haules we go into certaine 
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parlours, wherehence the way leadeth in other bedchambers, ENTITLED 
next unto which are situate divers secrete lodgings that EUTERPE 
open into the sixe great haules, standing on the contrarie The descrip- 
parte of the court, all which are coped over above with tion of the 
wrought and carved stone, incompassed also with a wall eee 
of most fayre and beautifull stone, ingraven with sundrie Laberinth 
sorts of pictures. Every one of the haules are layde with 

smooth white stone, beautified on each side with a goodly 

course of pillers. 'To one corner of the Laberinth is adjoyn- 

ing a pyre or towre of stone, being fortie paces, wherein 

are the pictures of many straunge beastes hewne out and 

carved of stone. To this towre is a way undermined in the 

ground. Notwithstanding, for all the wonders that are 

to be seene and marked in the Laberinth, the poole called 

Meeris, neere bounding unto the same, hath (in our judge- 

ment) sundry things thereto belonging of farre greater 
admiration. 'The compasse of this ponde is three thousande 

sixe hundred furlongs, and sixty Schcenes as they tearme 

them, conteyning alltogether as much space as the sea 

coast of the countrey of Mgypt. The length of the poole 

lyeth North and South, being in deapth where it is highest 

fiftie paces. Now that it hath not sprong naturally in that 

place, but rather hath bene wrought and digged by the 

travell of men, this is an evident proofe, for that welnye 

in the middest of the ponde are planted two mightie towres 

of stone appearing fiftie foote above the water, and beeing 

as much under. On the toppe of ech towre is a great 

image wrought of stone, sitting in a chaire of majestie, so 

that the towres conteyne in height an hundreth paces. An 
hundreth full paces do make a furlong of sixe acres. A 

pace conteyneth sixe feete, or foure cubites. A foote is 

foure times the breadth of the hande. The water of 

Meeris is not naturally flowing from any spring belonging 

thereto (the grounde beeyng exceedyngly parched and drie) 

but is derived from the river, the water having recourse 

into the poole everie sixe monethes by ebbing and flowing. 

The sixe monethes wherein the water is retyring out of 

the ponde, the multitude of fishe which is there taken, 
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increaseth the Kings fiske every day by a talent of silver, and 
at suche time as it refloweth agayne, it bringeth advantage 
of twentie pounde a daye. Thys poole, the inhabitants 
affyrme, searcheth through the veines of the earth, and 
sheddeth his waters into the Syrts or quickesands of Africa, 
undermining a secrete course into the mayne land towarde 
the countreys of the West, fast by the side of an huge 
mountayne which appeareth over the city Memphis. Now 
forsomuch as I could not discerne how all the molde should 
be bestowed that was cast out of the poole at the firste 
making thereof, being desirous to knowe what was become 
of it, I questioned with the inhabitaunts of those places — 
as touching the same, whose answere was, that it was 
employde to the rampeiring of the bankes of Nilus, and 
much of it throwne downe the river, whose speach obteyned 
the more credite wyth me, for that I remembred the like 
thing to have bene done at the city Ninus, one of the chiefe 
cities of Assyria. In this city it fell out in auncient time, 
that certayne good fellowes wanting silver, determined 
to visit the Kings treasurie, who at that time was Sardan- 
apalus abounding with infinite summes of treasure, which 
for that it lay safely garded under the earth in houses under- 
mined for the purpose, these yonkers aforesayde beginning 
at their owne houses, made a way under grounde, directly 
leading to the pallace of the King, voyding all the mold 
which they digged into the river Tigris by night, which 
floweth fast by the city, untill they had brought their 
enterprise to passe. After the same manner it fell out in 
AKgypt, in casting the lake of Meeris, saving that the one 
was digged by night, the other by day, but in this also, the 
greatest parte of the voyde earth was cast into Nilus, and 
dispersed by the streame. And in this manner, say the 
Mgyptians, was the poole of Meeris firste made. Now 
when as the 12 Kings of Aigypt had practised equity 
every one within his owne territory, they drew together 
at a certaine time to do sacrifice in Vulcans temple, 
where (as the maner was) the last day of the festivall, the 


priest ministred wine unto them in certaine chalices of 
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gold reserved for the same use, where happily missing of ENTITLED 
his number, having but xi. cups for xii. princes, Psammiti- EUTERPE 
chus standing last, tooke from his head a brasen costlet, 
and for want of a cup, dranke therein. In lyke maner fel 
it out with the rest of the princes, that every one was there 
presente in his headpeece of brasse. In thus doyng, it 
was deemed that Psammitichus meante no crafte or legerde- 
mayne, but had a playne and simple meaning. Howbeit, it 
could not sinke with the rest but that he did it of purpose, 
and comming in mind of the oracle that was geven them, 
that whosoever dranke of a brasen chalice, should usurpe 
the whole empyre alone : weying his facte, and finding that 
it was committed by errour, they thought it not meete 
to put him to death, but depriving him of the greatest 
parte of his dominion, banished him into the marrish 
countrey, with especiall threates, that he should not meddle 
with any parte of the countrey besides. Notwithstanding, 
Psammitichus having put to flight Sabbacus the Kyng of 
the Aithyopians, and chased hym into Syria, after this 
conquest was acquit of hys exile, and restored agayne by 
those Afgyptians which are of the tribe of Sais, wherefore, 
once agayne using governement wyth the rest of hys con- 
federates, for the olde grudge of the brasen helmet, they 
forced him to take the fennes agayne. Recounting there- 
fore with himselfe the great despight they had wrought him, 
determined eftsoones to revenge his cause upon those that 
had pursued him, and speeding a messenger to the oracle 
of Latona in the citie of Butis, which of all the seates of 
southsaying is of greatest truth, aunswere was given him 
to be of good courage, he shoulde have helpe inough by 
brasen men that shoulde arise from the sea. Which pro- 
phecie for the strangenesse thereof could hardly sincke 
into his braines, to make him hope for the helpe of brasen 
souldyers. Not long after, certayne pyrates of Ionia and 
Caria proling alongst the seacoastes for their pray, were 
by constraynte of weather driven upon the shores of Aigypt, 
where going on lande all in armour of brasse, a certayne 
‘Egyptian ranne to Psammitichus in the fennes, and for 
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that he had never before seene any in the like array, he 
tolde him that certayne brasen men were sproong out of the 
sea to waste and despoyle the countrey. Psammitichus 
reknowledging the truth of the prophecie, foorthwith joyned 
himselfe in amitie with the rovers, inducing them by great 
and large promises to abide with him, which being by him 
in like sorte obteyned, with this fresh supply of forreyne 
ayde, and the helpe of such Agyptians as favoured his cause, 
he provided against the rest of the princes. Having the 
whole governemente alone, he made in the city of Memphis 
certayne porches sacred to the god Vulcane, lying upon the | 
South winde, and overagainst the porches a fayre large 
haule dedicated to Apis, wherein the god Apis at suche 
time as he appeared, was releeved and nourished. This 
place was beset round with stately pillers, and ingraven 
with sundrie similitudes and imbossements of beastes, 
foules, and fishes. Wherein also in place of some pillers 
are planted divers fayre images of no lesse then twelve 
cubites in bignesse. 'To these forreiners of Caria and Ionia, 
by whome he was holpen in his warres, Psammetichus gave 
certaine manner places to dwell in, lying on each side of 
the river Nilus called the Tentes, whereof beeing possessed, 
he performed all such promises besides that were covenanted 
betweene them. Moreover, he put unto them certayne 
yong impes of the Adgyptians to be instructed in the Greeke 
language, from whome, by discent of issue came those 
which are now interpreters in Aigypt, and use the Greeke 
tongue. A long time did the people of Ionia and Caria 
inhabite those places lying against the sea, somewhat 
above the city of Bubastis, situate at the mouth of Nilus, 
which is called Pelusiacum, from whence they were after- 
wardes translated by King Amasis into the city Memphis 
to gard him against the Aigyptians. After the Greekes 
were thus setled in Aigypt, the people of Greece had traffique 
thither, by which meanes, such affayres as were atchieved 
in that countrey from Psammitichus following, are cer- 
taynely knowne of us without any errour. These were the 
ne nee inhabited Agypt, being of a divers language from 
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the homelings. In like manner, from whence they fleeted ENTITLED 
thither, the reliques of their ships where in they came, EUTERPE 
the olde postes and groundreels of their houses were shewed 
me. And these were the meanes whereby Psammitichus 
obteyned the dominion of Agypt. As touching the oracle 
or seate of prophecie, we have made many wordes, and will 
make more, as of a thing most worthy to be mentioned. 
This oracle is planted in the temple of the goddesse Latona 
in a great city named Butis standing against the mouth 
of Nilus which is called Sebenniticum, into the which they 
have entry that from the upper parte of the sea cut against 
the streame. In this city also are the temples of Apollo 
and Diana, and the great pallace of Latona, wherein is the 
place of divination, having a gallery belonging to it tenne 
paces high. Heerein suche things as might lawfully be 
seene, and deserved greatest admiration, of those I meane 
to make report. In this temple of Latona is a small 
chappell framed of one stone, whose walles beeing of equall 
height, were in length forty cubites: which semblably 
was coped over the top with another stone, beeing foure 
cubites in thicknesse. Wherefore of all those things that 
were pertayning to the temple, there was nothing that 
deserved greater woonder then this little chappell. Next An Mand 
to this is an Ilande called Echemmis standing in the middest gis 
of a deepe and wide lake a little besides the chiefe temple, "° 
whiche the A’gyptians suppose to swimme and to be borne 
up of the waters. Howbeit, I neither sawe it swimme nor 
moove, marvayling very much (if it were true) that an 
Iland should be caryed in the waters. In this Ile is planted 
the temple of Apollo, a greate and sumptuous building, 
lykewise three rewes of aultares, and many fayre palme- 
trees, some very kynde and bearing fruite, other fruitelesse 
and barren. rae 

The AXgyptians also render a cause of the swimming of 
this Ilande, saying thus: that at what time Latona (which 
is one of the eyght saints that are of greatest antiquity 
amongst them) dwelt in the city of Butis wherein nowe 
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commended unto her by his mother Isis, and preserved hys 
lyfe in the same Tlande, beeyng at that tyme stedfast and 
immoveable, when as Typhon made so diligente searche in all 
places to finde out the sonne of Osyris. For heere we must 
understande, that thys people imagine Apollo and Diana 
to be children of Dionisius and Isis, and that Latona was 
but theyr nourse and bringer up, that delyvered them from 
perill. Apollo in the Aigyptian tongue is called Horus. 
Ceres hath the name of Isis: Diana, of Bubastis, from 
whence Atschilus the sonne of Euphorion drew his opinion, 
which alone of all the rest of the poets maketh Diana 
daughter to Ceres. After which event, the Ile (say they) © 
became loose, and was marked to floate and moove in the 
water. 

Psammitichus governed in Aigypt 54 yeares, 29 of the 
which he spent in the asseige of the great city of Syria, 
which at length he subdued. This city is called Azotus, 
which of all the cities that ever wee hearde of, susteyned 
the longest assaulte. 

Insuing the raigne of Psammitichus, the governemente 
of the countrey fell to Necus hys sonne: by whome, first 
of all was the channell digged that leadeth to the red sea, 
whyche afterwardes was cast afreshe and made deeper by 
Darius the Persian. 

The length of thys course was foure dayes sayling, the 
breadth such as two reasonable vessels of three oares apeece 
might well sayle in it together, 

The water which is derived from Nilus into this channell, 
floweth into it a little above the city Bubastis, against a 
towne of Arabia named Patumon, and so continueth hys 
course unto the red Sea. 

They beganne first to digge from the playne of Aigypt 
towardes Arabia, for all the countrey above the playne is 
filled and occupyed wyth a course of greate mountaynes 
neere unto the citie Memphis, wherein are many pittes and 
quarries of stone, wherefore from the roote of thys moun- 
tayne is the channell derived, continuing a long course 


towardes the East, untyll it come to the place where the 
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hyll parteth in twayne, whyche distaunce and separation ENTITLED 
betweene the mountaynes openeth to the South regions, EUTERPE 
and leadeth to the narrow seas of Arabia. 

In the digging of thys course there perished an hundred 
and twentie thousande of the people of Aigypt. 

When thys enterprise was halfe done, Necus brake off 
and lefte it unfinished, being discouraged by a prophecie 
that tolde hym that hee toyled for the profite and behoofe 
of a Barbarian. 

The Agyptians tearme them all Barbarians which are of 
a sundry language. Necus therefore leaving hys worke 
unfinished, applyed hys studie to the provision of warre, 
gathering souldyers, and preparing a fleete of warring 
Shippes, some of the which were builte at the North Seas, 
others in the strayghtes of Arabia at the red Sea, some 
tokens whereof are yet to be seene in the same places. . 

Thys Fleete he employed in hys affayres continuallie so 
long as it fitted hym to the use of warre. 

Forsaking afterwards the Sea, and giving himselfe to The actes of 
battailes by the land, where, in a conflict with the Syrians at King Necus 
a place named Magdolos, he wanne the renowne of the 
fielde, and after the battayle was ended, tooke the greate 
city Caditis. 

And beeyng very neate and fine in hys apparrell, he sent 
a sute of hys bravest array to Apollo in Branchide, a cer- 
tayne field of the Milesians. In the ende, after he had held Necus 
the Kingdome seaventeene yeares, hee then died, leaving raigned ity 
the title of his soveraignety to Psammis his sonne. During bee Ay 
whose raigne, a certayne people called Helus sent mes- Kind of the 
sengers abrode into all regions, to give them to understand Atgyptians 
how by them was devised a game in Olympus of greater 
admiration and equitie, then by any that ever had used 
that place, supposing that the Afgyptians (who had the 
prayse of wisedome above all nations) could not better or 
more justly dispose of these matters then themselves. 

When they were come into A’gypt, and had told the cause 
of their arrivall thither, the King assembled such of the 
gyptians as were most excellent for grave and sage eae: 
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above the rest. 'To whome, when the Helians had made 
discourse of all those things which they had ordeyned in the 
setting foorth of this noble combate, and had asked the 
Egyptians if they could devise any thing better, after 
deliberation had of the matter, they asked the Helians 
whether they had inacted that citizens should mayntayne 
the controversie against strangers, or otherwise, who 
aunswered, that it was indifferently lawfull for all to strive 
of what countrey soever he were: wherto the A’gyptians 
replyed, that it coulde no wise stande wyth justice, forso- 
much as one citizen would shew favour to another, and by ~ 
that meanes by partial dealing do injurie to those that 
came from farre, so that in case they would order the 
matter with more equity, and for that cause had arrived 
in Aigypt, it were better to make the game for strangers 
alone, not suffering any of the Helians to strive. These 
things the Aigyptians put into theyr heads and sent them 

acking. Psammis having raigned full out sixe yeares, 
and making a voyage of warre into Atthyopia, incontinently 
dyed. 

After whome succeeded his sonne Apryes, the most 
fortunatest of all the princes that had ruled before him, 
excepting Psammitichus his great graundsire, governing 
the countrey 25 yeares. During which time, he warred 
upon Sydon, and fought with the people of Tyrus by Sea. 
Howbeit, fortune owing him a despight, she payde him 
home at length, the cause whereof, we wil briefely touch at 
this present, deferring a more ample discourse of the same 
till we come to speake of the affayres of the Punickes. When 
as therefore undertaking a journey against the Cyrenians he 
had suffered great losse of his men: the Mgyptians con- 
tinuing hatred against him, denied their allegeaunce and 
rebelled, supposing that he had betrayed their lives on 
purpose, to the end that with more security he might 
governe those that remained. For which cause in great 
disdayne, aswell such as forsooke him and returned home, 
as also the friends of these that had died in the battell, 
stoode at defiance with the king, renounceing all duties of 
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subjection. Apryes witting hereof, sent Amasis to treate ENTITLED 
peace with them: who, when he came and in many words EUTERPE 
had rebuked their disloyalty, one of the Aigyptians stand- 
ing behinde him clapt a Costlet on his head, saying hee had 
done it to make him King. Amasis nothing discontent Amasis rose 
herewith, was no soner proclaymed King by the rebells, 284inst 
but forthwith he put himselfe in a readinesse to encounter ~?"Y* 
with Apryes. Apryes understanding this, sent one of the 
Aigyptians named Patarbemes, a man of approved vertue, 
with especiall charge to bring to him Amasis alyve. Who 
arryving speedely at the place where hee was: tolde him 
the Kinges pleasure. Amasis sittinge on horse backe and 
incouraginge those that were about him, commaunded 
Patarbemes to bring Apryes unto him: Patarbemes once 
agayne willing him to make speede to the King, who had 
sente for him: hee answered that hee woulde come with 
all speede possible, sayinge, that the Kinge shoulde have 
no cause to complayne of his slacknesse, for hee purposed, 
god willing, to bee with him shortely, and bringe him more 
company. Patarbemes perceivinge by his maner of speache 
and dealinges what hee was mynded to doe, thought with 
as much speede as hee coulde to geve notice to the King : 
and being returned, Apryes in a great rage, for that hee had 
lefte Amasis behinde him, without any woordes, by and by 
commaunded his Nose and his Eares to bee cut off. The 
rest of the Algyptians that followed the Kinges partes 
seeing this, that so worthy and renowned a man should 
without cause suffer so great shame and reproche amongst 
them, without any delay fled over to the rebelles and came 
to Amasis. Apryes increasing his fury, put in armoure 
all such as of forrayne countries were hyrelinges in his 
hoste (which hee had of Ionia and Caria, aboute thirty 
thowsande men) and marched agaynst the Afgyptians. 
Hee had in the City Sais a very great and gorgeous Pallace. 
The armyes therefore of bothe parties, incamped agaynst 
other at the City Memphis, there to abide the lot and event 
of the battayle. ; 

Nowe the people of Agypt are diversly addicted, eee 
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THE | whom are to bee marked seven sundry Trades and kindes 
SECOND of lyving, which are these: Priests, Souldiers, Grasiers, 
BOOKE Neateheardes, Salesmen, Interpreters, Maryners : so many 

The trades kindes bee there of this people, taken of the Trade or 
of lyving in erafte which every one followeth. Likewise, the souldiers 
Agypt are called Calasiries and Hermotybies dwelling in certayne 
regions. For the whole countreye of A’gypte is distin- 
guished into certaine territories. The coastes of the 
Hermotybies are these: Busiris, Sais, Chemmis, Papremis, 
and the halfe parte of the Iland Prosopis, otherwise called 
Natho. In these quarters are inhabyting of the souldiers” 
Hermotybies 160 thowsande, none of the which geve 
them selves to manuary artes or any trade of gayne, but 
wholly practise the science of armes. Moreover, to the 
Calasyrians are assigned these regions: Thebana, Bubas- 
tiana, Aphthitana, Tanitana, Mendesia, Sebenitana, Athri- 
bitana, Pharbethitana, Thmuitana, Thnuphitana, Anysia, 
Myecphoritana, which tribe possesseth an [land lying 
against the City Bubastis. ‘The tribes of the Calasyrians, 
when they are mustered to the most, yeelde to the warre 
two hundred and fiftye thowsand men, which are never 
trained up in any thing but in feates of Chivalry, the Sonne 
learning of his father. 
Craftsmen of Which custome, whether the Greeks tooke from the 
= others gyptians, or borowed it from els where, I can not certainely 
east set by, : c : : : ; 
and souldiers 52Y> Seeing that in Scythia, Persia, and Lydia, and welnigh 
most all the countreyes of the Barbarians, the basest sorte of 
Cityzens are such as exercise handicraftes, and their children 
of leaste accounte : and they best regarded which are leaste 
conversante in the same, especially such as are employed 
in the fielde. 
The same maner also doe the Grecians observe, and chiefly 
the Lacedamonyans, and even amonge the Corinthyans, 
craftsmen and such others are debased to the lowest degree. 
The honoure 'To these gentlemen souldiers, this chiefe honour is 
of souldiers assigned above all sortes of men saving those onely that 
in egypt ks 3 re y 

are busied in the service of the Sainctes, that to every one 


of them is allotted twelve portions of singuler good grounde, 
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exempt and free from all kinde of Tribute and Pension, ENTITLED 
and severall to their owne use and behoofe. Each plot EUTERPE 
of grounde contayning every way an hundred cubyts by 

the Aigyptian measure. A cubyt amongst the Aigyptians 

is equall to that which they use in Samos. 

A thowsand of each company, aswell of the Calysirians as The Kynges 
Hermatybians, did yearely geve attendaunce, to garde and Garde 
defend the Kinges body. To whom, besides the profite 
and revenewes of their land, were certayne Farme-places 
geven, to each man one. Moreover, for their lyvery five 
pound of tosted bread, two pounde of Beefe, and a gallon of 
wyne, which were duely served to them every day. When 
as therefore Apryes on the one side with his stipendaries, 
and on the other side Amasis with an huge army of the 
Aigyptians were come into the City Memphis, they closed 
battaile: where the hyred souldiers of Apryes acquited 
them selves very valiauntly, till at the length (being fewer 
in number) they were put to flight. Apryes was perswaded 
that neither god nor the divell coulde have joynted his 
nose of the Empyre, hee seemed so surely to have 
strengthned it to him selfe. Neverthelesse, in this fight hee 
was foyled, taken a live, and caried to his owne courte in 
Sais: where Amasis kept him more like a Prynce then a 
prysoner, for the time that hee lyved. At length the 
Aigyptians murmuring againste him, that hee did not well 
to reserve a live a mortall enemy both to himselfe and the 
whole country, he delyvered up Apryes into their handes. 

Whom they immediatly toke and strangled, and buried him The death of 
in the sepulcher of his father in the temple of Minerva, Apryes 
neere unto a certayne Oratory, at the lefte hand as you 

enter in. Being the use with the people of Sais to burie 

all such, as out of their tribe have attayned to the kingdome, 

within the temple. For the toumbe of Amasis is placed 

uppon the other side of the Oratory, contrary to the 

Sepulcher of Apryes and his Progenitours. Likewise, in 

one place of this Temple is a fayre Chamber builte of 

stone, beautyfied with sundry Pyllers ingraven like unto 


Palme-trees, being otherwyse very sumptuously and en 
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garnished. In the middest of the Chamber are two mayne 
Posts, betwene the which standeth a Cophine. There is 
also a toumbe in the same, the name whereof I may not 
descry without breache of Religion. 

At Sais in the Temple of Minerva, beneath the Churche 
and neere unto the walle of Minerva, in a base Chappell, 
are standinge certayne greate brooches of stone, whereto 
is adjoyninge a lowe place in manner of a Dungeon, covered 
over wyth a stone curiously wroughte, the Vaute it selfe 
being on every side carved with most exquisite arte, in 
biggnesse matchinge with that in Delos, which is called 
Trochoides. Herein every one counterfayteth the shadowes 
of hys owne affections and phantasies in the nyghte season, 
which the Aigyptians call Mysteryes: touchinge which, 
god forbid I should adventure to discover so much as they 
vouchsafed to tell mee. In lyke manner of the Decrees of 
Ceres, which the Grecians terme @ecuwoddpia, that is to 
say, the publishinge of Lawes and Ordynances: of these 
matters I dare not bee very francke in speakinge, no further 
then religion wyll permit. This is certayne, that the 
Daughters of Danaus were the firste that brought this 
custome oute of Adgypte, and made it knowne to the women 
of Pelasgos. But afterwardes mislyked of the Dores, it was 
utterly abolyshed and lefte off in all the Countrey of Pelo- 
ponnesus, savinge of certayne Arcadians, whom the people 
of Peloponnesus lycensed to contynewe in the Countrey, 
by whome the same order was retayned. 

Apryes being dead Amasis raygned in his steede being of 
the Tribe of Sais, and trayned up in a City named Suph. 
In the first entraunce of his raygne the Augyptians set lyght 
by him, and had him in greate contempte, being spronge 
of no Noble house, but arysinge of the common troup of the 
popular sorte. Whose goodwill Amasis soughte to recon- 
cile rather by pollicy then severity. Being therefore in- 
finitely riche, he had amongest other his treasure, a Basen 
of cleane Golde wherein both him selfe and his Guestes 
were wont to washe their Feete. This Bason hee caused 


to bee beaten into the forme and Image of a god, and set 
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it up in a fit place of the City. The Mgyptians repayringe ENTITLED 
to the place, bowed themselves in great reverence unto the EUTERPE 
Image: which Amasis having learned by his friendes, A devise 
assemblinge the people, tolde them that of the same Basen Wrought by 
wherein him selfe, and many other of the Agyptians had sana 
bene wonte to vomite, pysse, washe their feete, and all such goodwill of 
base exercises, was framed the god that they so greatly his subjects 
honoured: saying, that his owne present estate was not 
much unlyke unto that Bason: for albeit, before time he 
had bene one of the basest degree of the people, yet now 
being their Kinge hee ought of ryghte to bee had in honour. 
Whereby the Aigyptians weare so allured that they thought 
it meete afterwards to obeye their Prynce. Who after- 
wards observed this Custome in dealinge with the affayres of His custome 
the realme : from the morninge untill the places of assembly a adminis- 
; ring the 

and common meeting were filled, hee sat uppon all matters kingdome 
that were brought before him: spending the rest of the 
day amongst his companyons in swilling, drinking, and such 
broade and unseemely jesting as if hee had bene some 
common rybauld or Vyce of a playe. Whereat his friendes 
aggrievinge, rebuked him in these or such like termes: 
Most worthy Prince, it is a great blemish to your name to 
live so wickedly, more meete it were for you to sit in a Throne 
of majesty and decide the causes of your subjects, whereby 
the Afgyptians might knowe them selves to bee governed 
by a worthy Prince, and your fame bee increased throughout 
all the lande. To whom hee answered: They that owe 
the Bowe knowe best when to bend it: which being alway 
bent becommeth so weake, that it is altogether unfit for 
those that shoulde use it : even so it fareth with those that 
tyreing themselves with continuall paynes, geving no inter- 
mission to their cares, they are sodenly bereaved either of 
_ their right minde, or their perfit members. 

This king, whiles hee lyved without honour, was geven His nature 
to bibbing and scoffing without measure, never greatly 
minding his affayres: and as ofte as hee wanted to serve 
his turne, and to yeelde supply to his pleasures, he sought 


mayntenance by filching and stealing, whereof if Hey 
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hee were at any time attached, his manner was to stand 
stoutly in deniall of the thing and defiance of the person : 
for which cause, being many times brought to the Oracles 
and places of southsaying: hee was sometime convicted 
by them, and at other times acquited. Wherefore, having 
attayned to the kingdome, which of the gods soever had 
acquited him of theft, he had no regard to their temples, 
did no honour to them, gave no gyftes, offered no sacrifice, 
esteeming them unworthy of any reverence, having geven 
out a false verdite. And such as had pronounced him 
guilty, to these as to the most true gods, whose Oracles 
were agreeable to justice, hee perfourmed the greatest 
honour hee coulde devise. Besides, in the City of Sais 
hee made a porche to the temple of Minerva, a worke of 
great admiration, and farre passing the rest, both in height 
and bignesse, so great is the quantity of the stones that 
were employed in the building. Hee erected besides in the 
same place diverse Images of a wonderfull size, and the 
pictures of many noysome and pestilent Serpents. Hee 
layde there also many huge stones, to the repayring of the 
temple, parte of the which were digged out of the stone 
quarryes by Memphis: other of great quantity brought 
from the city of Elephantina, which is distant from Sais 
20 dayes sayling. Moreover, that which is not the least 
wonder, but in my minde to bee reckoned amongst the 
chiefest : hee brought from Elephantina an house framed 
of one stone: in the cariage whereof 2000 choyse men of 
the Mariners of Ai’gypt consumed three yeares. The roufe 
hereof on the outside is 21 cubyts longe, 14 cubits broad, 
and eight cubites highe: being on the inside 22 cubytes 
in length, and in height 5. This house is set at the entring 
into the temple : geving this reason why it was not brought 
into the church, for that the chiefe Mariner, when he had 
gotten it to that place, as wearie wyth hys dayes worke, 
tooke respite and breathed him selfe, whereat the King 
being very much mooved, bad him leave off work, not per- 
mitting him to labour any longer. Some say that one of 
those, which were busied in heaving off the stone with 
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leavers, to have bene bruised to death by it, and that this ENTITLED 
was the cause why it stoode without the Pallace. By the EUTERPE 
same King were erected sundry temples, built by arte very 
exquisitely and cunningly, whereof one hee made sacred to 
Vulcane: before which lyeth a great Image with the face 
upwarde, in length seventy five feete, being spread along 
uppon a pavement of stone: in the selfe same place on 
eache side this Image, stand two carved monuments of 
stone, twenty foote in quantity. Like unto this is another 
stone in Sais, lying in the selfe same maner. In like sorte 
the great temple in Memphis, so gorgeous and beautifull 
to the sight of all that behold it, was the handiwork also 
of the same King Amasis. In the time of this Kinges 
governmente Afgypt floryshed in all wealth, being greatly 
increased, aswell by the ryches which the ryver yeeldeth, 
as in other revenewes which the people receyve by the 
countrey, which at the same time was so populous 
that there were then inhabited 20000 cityes. Likewise, 
by this Kinge it was enacted, that everye one should yearely A statute of 
render accounte to the chiefe president of the countrey, arrerages 
howe and by what maner of trade hee gayned his lyvinge : 
being alwayes provyding that such as refused to doe it at 
all, or beeinge called to a reckoninge, coulde shewe no 
lawefull meanes, howe they spent their tymes, should for 
the same cause bee adjudged to dye. 

Which lawe Solon borowing of the Aigyptians, did pub- 
lish it in Athens, and is by them, for the profite thereof, 
most religiously observed. Amasis uppon good affection 
hee bare to the Grecians, besides other benefittes franckly 
bestowed on them, made it lawefull, for all such as travayled 
into Agypte, to inhabyte the City Naucrates. And such 
as would not abyde in that place, having more mynde to 
seafaring for the use of Marchaundize, to those hee gave 
lybertye to plant aulters and builde churches. So that the 
greatest and most famous Temple in all the land is called 
the Grecian temple. The Cityes of the Greekes by whose 
charge and expence this temple was builte in Agypte, 
were these: of the countrey of Ionia, Chius, Teus, Phocea, 
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Clazomene: amongst the Dorians foure Cities: Rhodus, 
Cnydus, Halicarnassus, Phaselus: one City of the people 
of Aolia, namely, Mitylene. To these Cityes of Greece is 
the Temple belonginge, by whom also are founde and mayn- 
tayned certayne Priests to serve in the same. There are 
other townes besides in Greece that have some righte to 
the Temple, as having contributed some thinge to the use 
of the same. 

Howbeit the Temple of Jupiter, the people of At%gina 
built of their owne proper cost. No City toke parte with 
Samos in setting up the Pallace of Juno: the Milesians 
alone tooke uppon them to erect the Temple of Apollo. 
Besides these there are no other monuments built by the 
Grecians which remayne extant in Aigypt. And if by 
fortune any of the Greekes passe into Nylus by any other 
way then that which serveth to lande from Greece, hee is 
fayne to sweare that hee was constrained agaynst his will, 
byndinge him selfe by oath that in the same Shippe he 
wyll speede him selfe into Canobicus, another Channell of 
the Ryver so called: and if by contrarye wyndes hee bee 
hindered from arryvinge there, hee muste hyre caryage 
by water, and so ferry the nexte way to Naucrates. In 
such sorte were the Grecians tyed to that City, beinge by 
reason of their trafique thyther, had in principall honoure. 
Nowe whereas the Pallace of Amphiction whiche is nowe at 
Delphos, beeing straungely peryshed by fyre, was gone in 
hande with a freshe, uppon price of three hundred tallentes : 
the people of Delphos which were leavyed at the fourth 
parte of the charges, straying aboute all countreys, gathered 
very much, being chiefly assysted by the Agyptians.. 

Amasis the Kinge bestowinge on them a thowsande 
tallents of Alume, and the Grecians that were abyding in 
/Agypt twenty pound. Moreover, with the Cyrenzans 
Prynce Amasis entred friendship, and strooke a league of 
fellowship with the same, insomuch that he thought meete 
to enter allyaunce with them, taking a wife of that coun- 
trey, eyther for affection he bare to the women of Greece, 
or in respecte of hys love to the Cyreneans. His wife, as 
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some say, was the daughter of Battus sonne of Arcesilaus, ENTITLED 
as others reporte, of Critobulus a man of chiefe credite and EUTERPE 
regarde amongst those with whome he dwelt. His Ladies Ladyce, wife 
name was Ladyce, a woman of surpassing beautie, with to Amasis 
whome, the King beeing in bed, was so strangely benummed, 

and daunted in courage, as if he had bene an Eunuch, not 

able to execute any dutie of a man, wherat the King him- 

selfe beeing greately agast, feeling himselfe frollicke in the 
company of other women, and so faint to hys Lady Ladyce, 

on a time began to taunt her in these tearmes: Can it be, 

thou filthy and detestable hagge, that by any meanes I 

should refrayne from doing thee to the most miserable 

death that can be devised, which hast thus inchaunted 

and bewitched my body? In faith, minion, I will conjure 

this divell of yours, and assure thy selfe, if thy lucke be 

not the better, thou shalt not live two dayes to an ende. 

The poore Lady standing stiffely in her owne defence, and 
nothing prevayling to appease his fury, vowed within her 

selfe to the goddesse Venus, that in case it might please 

her to inable Amasis to performe the duties of an husband, 

and accompany with her the same night, she would dedicate 

an image unto her at Cyrene. Hir prayers being heard, 

Amasis became so frollicke, that before the morning they 

arose the best contented folkes on the earth, ever after that 

finding hymselfe so apt to enjoy the delightes of his Lady, 

that he tooke greatest pleasure in her company, and loved 

her most entirely of all other. Ladyce remembring her 

vowe she had made to Venus, thought good to performe it, 

and framing a most beautifull and curious image, she sente 

it to the city Cyrene, which stoode unperished unto our 

dayes, being placed by the citizens without the towne. 

The same Ladyce, Cambyses King of Persia vanquishing 

Egypt understanding what she was, sent her without any 

manner shame or violence into her owne countrey. By this 

King Amasis were many giftes distributed of singulare price 

and value. To Cyrene he sent the image of Minerva, 
garnished all over wyth gilt, and his owne personage most 
curiously shadowed by a Paynter. Likewise to the city 
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Lindus he gave two images of the goddesse Minerva 
wrought in stone, with a linnen stomacher most excellently 
imbrodered by arte. Moreover, to the goddesse Juno in 
Samus, two pictures expressing her divine beautie, of most 
exquisite workemanship. Which bountie he exercised 
towards the Samians for the great friendship he bare to 
their King Polycrates the sonne of Maces. But to the city 
Lyndus, why he should shewe hymselfe so franke and 
liberall, no other reason served, saving that the fame 
wente that the great temple of Minerva in Lindus was 
builded by the daughters of Danaus after they were knowne, 
and had escaped the daungers intended against them by 
the sonnes of Aigyptus. These and many other excellente 
giftes were dispersed and given abroade by King Amasis. 
By whome also the city Cyprus which was deemed of 
all men invincible, and had never before beene 
vanquished by any, was conquered, taken, 
and brought under tribute. 
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